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Cuapter IX. 
THE DUTIFUL sON. 


_ many men it makes all the difference in the world whether 

the rooms in which they have to spend the greater part of 
their lives are furnished in good or bad taste, and some of us are 
able to sympathise with those apparently ridiculous persons 
who would rather eat a bad dinner prettily served than a good 
one marred by repulsive surroundings. Now, Wilfrid Chaine, 
who yielded to no one in his appreciation of personal comfort, 
was so full of common sense and so far removed from being 
ridiculous that mere beauty had scarcely any intrinsic attractions 
for him. The rooms which he occupied in St. James’s Street 
being commodious as well as conveniently situated, it had not 
occurred to him to waste money upon adorning them with 
knicknacks ; they contained a sufficiency of chairs which were easy, 
notwithstanding their ugliness, and as he never by any chance 
dined at home, he had no reason to complain of the landlord’s 
wife, whose culinary skill was equal to providing him with a 
satisfactory breakfast. 

On a certain morning in the height of the London season he 
was partaking of that meal in a spirit of happy serenity, because 
the letters which he had found awaiting him on the table had 
proved to be unusually agreeable reading. One of these, indeed, 
contained an invitation to dinner from no less a personage than 
the wife of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, while two 
others requested the pleasure of his company at quasi-political 
entertainments to which a young man who had no political 
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connections or aspirations would hardly have been asked. But, 
pleasant though these missives were (for it was Wilfrid’s ambition 
to become a member of Parliament and distinguish himself in 
that capacity), they did not gratify him quite so much as a 
lengthy epistle from his mother, at which he glanced from time 
to time, with a smile, while he sipped his coffee. 

“T wish you could manage to throw over your engagements 
and come home, even if it were only for a week,” Lady Elizabeth 
wrote; “ your father seems to miss you more and more, and he 
can’t hit things off with John at all. They don’t exactly quarrel ; 
but there are daily disputes about trifles, and I must say that 
John is very pig-headed and provoking. He doesn’t understand 
how to manage your father, and he won’t try. For the matter 
of that, he doesn’t understand how to manage anybody—least 
of all his wife, who is reaily not a bad sort of woman, though I 
doubt whether she is blessed with the patience that all wives 
require. At present he has taken it into his head to be furiously 
jealous of her because she amuses herself by playing duets with 
that rather absurd-looking Fraser individual, who, as I dare say you 
may remember, came into the Hatton Park estate so unexpectedly. 
The man is an admirable violinist, and I don’t at all wonder that 
Ida should have taken him up—in fact, I think of taking him up 
myself—but nobody except John would dream of looking upon 
him as anything more than a violinist. However, John chooses, 
to suspect him, and of course he doesn’t draw a decent veil over 
his suspicions, and I suppose there will be a domestic battle-royal 
over it sooner or later. You may imagine how this sort of thing 
annoys your father, who has got wind of it and takes it quite 
seriously ; you know what his view would be—gross and inexcus- 
able insult to a lady of unblemished character, and so forth—I 
assure you it is as much as I can do to restrain him from pre- 
cipitating matters by rebuking John severely and openly. All 
this is most disagreeable and keeps your father in a state of 
constant irritability, which is the worst thing in the world for his 
health.. I can’t help thinking that, if you were here, you would 
be able to smooth him down, as only you can. Of course it would 
be dull for you; but after all, isn’t it sometimes worth while to 
submit to a little dulness?” 

Wilfrid was amused by his mother’s ingenuous suggestion, the 
true meaning of which was perfectly clear to him. It would, no 
doubt, be well worth his while to submit to the dulness of a brief 
residence at Chaine Court if, by so doing, he could secure for 
himself the prospect of ultimately residing there as owner of the 
surrounding lands; but he was by no means sure that it would be 
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wise to interfere with those who were so obligingly playing his 
game for him. 

“ All that poor, stupid old John wants,” he reflected, “ is plenty 
of rope. Let him only go on as he is doing for another month or 
so, and he will hang himself as effectually as I could ever hope to 
hang him. As if it wasn’t enough to begin driving before the 
reins are in his hand, he must needs scandalise a justly-provoked 
parent by falling out with his wife! Really I don’t know what 
more he could achieve in the way of clumsiness, unless if were to 
proclaim himself a ritualist or a free-thinker. My poor, dear 
John, I can't do better than leave you alone and attend to my 
own business.” 

This was an eminently satisfactory conclusion to arrive at; but 
what was not quite so satisfactory was to be informed, a few 
minutes later, by his servant that a lady, who declined to give 
her name, had called to see him and insisted upon admittance. 
He knew at once who the lady must be, and very angry he was 
with her for having thus disregarded his explicit commands: still 
he knew better than to gratify the man’s curiosity by showing 
any vexation. 

“A lady?” he repeated, with an appropriate air of surprise. 
“‘ Ask her to come in, then, of course. What were you thinking 
of to keep her standing outside?” 

And when the tall, handsome woman, dressed in widow’s weeds, 
was ushered into his presence, he started up promptly, shaking 
her by the hand and exclaiming— 

“Oh, Mrs. Viccars, I was wondering whether it could be you! 
I am so sorry that you weren’t let in without parley; but, as you 
may suppose, my bachelor’s quarters are not often honoured by 
lady visitors, and we thought there might be some mistake.” 

Mrs. Viccars did not reply until the door had been closed. 
Then she said, in a determined voice : 

“T don’t know whether my coming here has been a mistake or 
not, Wilfrid; but I shall know before I go away. One thing I 
can tell you; and that is that you have made a very great mistake 
in not coming to see me all this time.” 

“So it would appear, since this is your way of taking reprisals. 
I needn’t tell you, because you are perfectly well aware of it, that 
at this season of the year I am full of engagements which I can’t 
possibly neglect without running the risk of being forgotten and 
of compromising my whole future career. I presume, too, that 
you must be pretty well aware of the risk that both you and I are 
running at the present moment.” 

“ Quite aware of it,” returned Mrs. Viccars; “ the only thing is 
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that I might have run a still greater risk by remaining away and 
allowing you to drop me—which is what you want to do. You 
could have come to Wellington Terrace if you had chosen; any- 
how, there was nothing to prevent your writing to me. Now, 
Wilfrid, you had better understand, once for all, that I am not 
the woman to be treated as you propose to treat me. It is true 
that I can’t force you to marry me. You have it in your power to 
behave like a villain, and even to deprive me of my daily bread ; 
but I have it in my power to ruin you, remember. It would be 
easy enough for me to go down to Chaine Court to-morrow and 
say half a dozen words to the Squire.” 

That was the unfortunate part of it. Wilfrid neither meant to 
marry this woman nor to deprive her of her daily bread; but 
owing to his peculiar circumstances, she certainly had it in her 
power to dictate terms to him. This he felt to be very hard. In 
the whole course of his life he had only been guilty of one act of 
signal folly; and now it looked as if his punishment might be 
made altogether disproportionate to his offence. However, the 
occasion was not one for the display of weakness; so he 
answered— 

“You do wrong to threaten me, Jessie; I don’t like being 
threatened, and what you say confirms my suspicion that you 
care a good deal less for me individually than you do for the 
social position that you would acquire as my wife. Well, you 
may be sure that you won't acquire that social position, such as 
it is, by ruining me. By all means go and denounce me to my 
father, if you choose; he probably won’t believe your story ; still 
you might try. Only, if you do, you will relieve me of any sort 
of obligation that I may owe to you, and'I will never speak to you 
again as long as I live. You must decide whether it is to be 
peace or war between us.” 

“You would not speak like that if you still loved me!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Viccars in a trembling voice. 

“Would you threaten to ruin me if you still loved me ?” 

“Yes—perhaps. Don’t you understand that it is possible to 
love and hate a person at the same time? I often feel as if I 
hated you, Wilfrid. I believe you are a bad man; I believe you 
don’t care for anybody in the world except yourself; I know that 
your one wish just now is to supplant Mr. John, and I am almost 
sure that, if you weren’t afraid of the Squire, you would break all 
your promises to me. And yet it isn’t for the sake of what you 
call social position that I am determined to make you keep them.” 

Wilfrid shrugged his shoulders. 

“T also am a rather determined sort of person,” he remarked. 
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“That means that you are determined to abandon me. Very 
well, then I shall know what to do.” 

“ My good Jessie, if you will listen to sensible advice, you will 
hold your peace and bide your time. Nevertheless, if you think 
that you can afford to defy me, try it, and we will see which of 
us is the stronger. I merely wish to warn you once more that I 
am not to be defied with impunity, and that your speaking about 
me to my father will mean an absolute and final rupture of our 
present relations.” 

The dispute ended as disputes always do end when neither 
combatant is thoroughly in earnest and when each is afraid of the 
other. As far as words went, Wilfrid had perhaps the best of it, 
because he kept his head cool; but the woman, being unquestion- 
ably in the right, was able to hold her ground, and when she left 
him he had extorted nothing more than a respite from her. She 
still hoped against hope that he would eventually consent to marry 
her ; she was reluctant to take any step that might deprive her of 
that poor chance ; and yet she was sore enough and angry enough 
to act desperately upon the impulse of the moment and destroy 
her future for the sake of revenge. 

Wilfrid, on his side, hoped to hold her at bay until after his 
father’s death. It was by no means unlikely that he might 
succeed in so doing; but then again it was by no means unlikely 
that he might fail. Obviously, all must depend upon the duration 
of his father’s life. 

‘“‘ Remember, Jessie,” were his last words to her, after she had, 
as usual, given way to an outburst of hysterical weeping— 
“remember that I have never given you any reason to be jealous, 
and that I have given you very good reasons for waiting and 
possessing your soul in patience. Some day you may perhaps 
admit that if I had married you now I should have been a down- 
right lunatic.” 

Well, he had got rid of her for a time, and he had managed to 
frighten her, and he had not let her see how much she had 
frightened him. That, after all, he reflected, was about as much 
as he could have expected to achieve with the limited means at 
his disposal. Still, when he was once more alone, he was not 
happy nor at ease in his mind. He doubted whether he had not 
been somewhat injudicivusly peremptory; he foresaw that a 
repetition of this scene was in store for him at no very distant 
date, and one outcome of his cogitations was that he decided to 
reply to his mother in a different sense from that which he had 
originally contemplated. It seemed best to get away from 
London: possibly also he might establish some claim upon his 
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father’s gratitude by sacrificing the fascinations of town life in 
order to console a distressed country gentleman whose eldest son 
was no sort of consolation to him. 

Accordingly, Lady Elizabeth was made happy on the following 
morning, by the announcement that Wilfrid was ready to incur 
the above sacrifice, while Jessie Viccars, to her great joy, received 
a note from the man whom she loved, which was worded in more 
affectionate terms than she had dared to hope for. In it Wilfrid 
explained that he had been summoned home, owing to his father’s 
precarious state of health, and added that his prospects and hers 
might probably be brighter before the summer was over. He 
likewise dwelt upon the necessity for patience and the extreme 
danger of any indiscretion on her part. Finally, he assured her 
that the recollection of their quarrel had distressed him greatly 
and that he trusted it would be their last. He feared that he 
had spoken with too much harshness; but he thought she would 
feel that her accusations and menaces had been of a kind to which 
no man could submit meekly. 

That, Wilfrid flattered himself, was not so badly put; for 
indeed he had but a poor opinion of Jessie’s intelligence. He 
dismissed her from his mind when he left London, after writing 
to excuse himself from his various engagements, and devoted his 
own intelligence (of which he had a deservediy high opinion) to 
the consideration of how he might best widen the breach between 
his father and his elder brother, while remaining upon terms of 
amity with both of them. 

As a matter of fact, no great skill was required to elucidate 
that problem ; for, on reaching home, he found the state of affairs 
to be all that he could have wished itto be. His parents welcomed 
him with warmth and gratitude, and in the course of the evening 
Mr. Chaine took occasion to mention how highly and how justly 
he was incensed against John. 

“T have never,” the old gentleman declared, “‘ expected pleasant 
or gracious behaviour from John; to some people pleasantness 
and graciousness are, no doubt, unattainable virtues. But I wish 
him to understand—and it will be my duty to make him under- 
stand—that so long as I live orders must be issued by me, not by 
him.” 

“‘ That is of course,” observed Wilfrid. 

“ Well, I confess that I should have thought so ; but apparently 
he does not think so. I am far from claiming infallibility for 
myself; I only claim to be master of my own property, and it 
seems to me that if I were prepared to delegate all authority and 
responsibility to my substitute, I might as well hand the place 
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over to him at once and retire to the White House for the 
remainder of my days. I am not prepared to do that; I am not 
even prepared to say for certain that John shall succeed me at my 
death. In my opinion, he is not showing himself worthy in any 
way of the position that would thus devolve upon him. Not in 
any way.” r 

“John is rough,” remarked Wilfrid pensively, “and I dare say 
he is apt to be a little too blunt in his way of stating his views; but 
after all, he is a good-hearted fellow.” 

“Tt is charitable of you to say so; but you are hardly as well 
acquainted with your brother as I am. I am not, I believe, prone 
to injustice, nor do I ever forget that we must forgive the trespasses 
of others, as we hope that our own may be forgiven; still a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the sinner and the sin, and when I 
remember that it has pleased God to place the destinies of a number 
of my humbler fellow-creatures in my hands, I feel bound to ask 
myself whether I ought to commit them to a man of John’s peculiar 
and capricious disposition. You have probably heard from your 
mother that we have been very much vexed of late by the 
attitude which he has seen fit to take up with regard to his 
wife.” 

Wilfrid admitted that he had been told something about it; but 
opined that it was always unwise to interfere in such cases. John 
would doubtless realise before long what a fool he was making of 
himself. 

“T have not interfered, and I am not going to interfere,” returned 
Mr. Chaine rather snappishly. ‘1 draw my own conclusions from 
such a manifestation of folly—to call it by no worse name—that is 
all. That your brother will ever recognise himself to be a fool is, 
I own, a contingency which does not strike me as worth taking into 
account.” 

In truth old Mr. Chaine could not pardon his eldest son for being 
a fool and could not believe him to be anything else. Little as he 
supposed it, that was, in his estimation, John’s cardinal offence, and 
perhaps his preference for Wilfrid was chiefly due to his conviction 
of the latter’s remarkable intellectual gifts. In any case, he did 
greatly prefer Wilfrid, and, being out of health, out of spirits, and 
out of temper, he scarcely affected any longer to conceal what had 
always been a more or less open secret. 

In former years, when he had had plenty of business to transact 
and a voluminous correspondence to attend to, it had been his custom 
to shut himself up in his study for two or three hours every morning ; 
but now that he had retired from public life, his time hung some- 
what heavily upon his hands, so that he was gratified by Wilfrid’s 
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suggestion, after breakfast on the ensuing day, that they should 
stroll down as far as the home farm together. 

“T should like it, if it will not weary you and if you won’t mind 
walking slowly,” he said, with that pathetic deference of old age 
which was all the more touching in one who had never been wont to 
behave deferentially either to his juniors or his seniors. 

Wilfrid, without being in the least touched, was sincerely desirous 
of giving his father pleasure; so they set forth, and, as chance 
would have it, they were still some little distance from their 
destination when they encountered John, who, mounted upon his 
stout cob, was going his daily rounds. The meeting between the 
two brothers was cordial; that between the father and son was a 
good deal less so. 

“TI was hoping to see you to-day, sir,” John said, after a few 
commonplaces had been interchanged ; “I want to know what is to 
be done about Skinner. His lease is nearly out, and I don’t think 
it ought to be renewed. We should do better to take the farm into 
our own hands than to keep such a worthless tenant.” 

‘Mr. Chaine drew his shaggy brows together. 

“T thought I had already told you what my wishes are upon that 
subject,” he answered. ‘Skinner has been unfortunate latterly ; 
but I don’t choose to turn my tenants adrift simply because they 
have been unfortunate. And I believe Skinner to be a God-fearing 
man.’ 

“Oh, I dare say he may be,” returned John impatiently ; “he is 
a most confoundedly bad farmer, though, and he is a long way in 
arrear with his rent.” 

“That is my affair,” said Mr. Chaine. 

“Quite so; only, as Iam managing the estate for you and doing 
my best to get things into workiwg order, I am bound to tell you 
the truth about your tenants. Of course I can’t compel you to 
believe facts or to act upon them—I wish to Heaven I could!” 

It must be admitted that John’s manner was the reverse of 
conciliatory ; but what he said was prompted by motives of perfect 
honesty and disinterestedness, though his father gave him no credit 
for anything of the kind. 

“ When you have an estate of your own, if you ever do have one,” 
began the old man angrily, “ you will be free to regard it as a mere 
source of revenue and to manage it accordingly. Those are not my 
views, and while I live, my views will be carried out here, if you 
please.” 

A heated altercation followed, to which Wilfrid listened in demure 
silence, foreseeing that he would presently be appealed to. And 
when his anticipation was fulfilled he proved himself quite 
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deserving of the confidence reposed in him as an impartial 
arbitrator. 

“T’m afraid John is right, sir,” said he, shaking his head ; “ that 
fellow Skinner is no good, and never will be. Still one does feel 
reluctant to kick an old tenant out when he is past work.” 

“There is no question of his being kicked out,” rejoined Mr. 
Chaine sharply. “I have said distinctly—only your brother does 
not seem able to take in the meaning of distinct language—that I 
will not have Skinner disturbed.” 

“As you please,” said John, gathering up his reins. ‘‘ You lose 
a good deal of money, and you establish a very bad precedent, that’s 
all.” s 

Mr. Chaine was preparing to make a wrathful retort ; but Wilfrid 
interposed good-humouredly with— 

“That's quite true, John, and you've relieved your conscience by 
saying so. You should allow a small margin for human weakness 
and charity, though. When all’s said and done, we aren't a 
speculating land company, and I suppose neither my father nor you 
would care to earn the reputation of extorting rack-rents.” 

John grunted and rode away, while old Mr. Chaine remarked, 
with a sigh : 

“You don’t quite see the point, Wilfrid. Of course Skinner is 
not a satisfactory tenant, and if that had been all that your brother 
meant to say, I should have had no complaint to make. Bat his 
real object is to convince me that I don’t know how to manage my 
own affairs. Now, I have the presumption to think that, after half 
a century’s experience, I know a little more about it than he does; 
added to which, I have no inclination to abdicate while I still retain 
possession of my faculties. John is playing a dangerous game—a 
very dangerous game. It is possible that he may be master here 
within a very few months, and I suppose that it is what he expects ; 
but it is also possible that he may be disappointed. I am not dead 
yet, nor have I yet determined that he shall succeed me when I die.” 

This was pleasant hearing for Wilfrid, who hastened to declare 
that he was sure John meant well. 

“T am not able to share that conviction of yours,” responded Mr. 
Chaine grimly; “but, even supposing it to be correct, I must 


remind you that a certain place is said to be paved with good 
intentions.” 
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CHapTer X. 
MRS. JENKINSON AT HOME. 


Dorine the summer season garden-parties were events of almost 
daily occurrence in St. Albyn’s. For one thing, all the cathedral 
dignitaries had good-sized gardens attached to their residences, 
and for another, the giving of a garden-party is a convenient as 
well as an inexpensive method of showing hospitality. There 
are, of course,so many people with whom one is upon visiting 
terms, but whom one does not exactly care to ask to dinner— 
officers’ wives, for instance, and persons of that kind. Why the 
wife of an officer in a cavalry regiment should rank so far below 
the wife of a Canon in the scale of precedence may seem some- 
what incomprehensible to outsiders; but the fact is beyond 
dispute, as anybody may satisfy himself who cares to visit a 
cathedral city which is also the centre of a military district. In 
St. Albyn’s the church patronised the army, which submitted to 
being patronised as meekly as the church, in its turn, submitted 
to the patronage of the county. The county as a rule did not 
grace those frequent entertainments at which Canon Tyler and 
his reverend playfellows were wont to lose their tempers over a 
game of croquet ; the county, conscious of what was due to itself, 
was willing to recognise the Dean, but was not quite so sure about 
the Chapter. 

However, an exception was always allowed in the case of 
Bishop Jenkinson, who was one of the archdeacons of the diocese, 
and who had hastened to resign his episcopal duties in the South 
Sea Islands on being offered that appointment. Bishop Jenkinson 
was in some respects a greater personage even than the Dean; 
for he was very much better off, and, in addition to his lawn 
sleeves, he possessed a house in Londen, and a wife who was the 
daughter of an Irish viscount. Consequently, the annual 
Jenkinson garden-party was, mutatis mutandis, a function quite as 
important as the Marlborough House garden-party, and there 
was never any fear of its being insufficiently attended. In the 
summer with which this narrative is concerned Mrs, Jenkinson 
counted upon a rather more brilliant success than usual, because 
Lady Elizabeth Chaine had not only accepted her invitation but 
had requested permission to bring her niece Lady Hartlepool with 
her. Now, Lady Hartlepocl, who was upon familiar terms with 
royalty, occupied a position so near the summit of the social tree 
that every Canon’s wife in St. Albyn’s would have knelt down 
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before her without any painful sense of lowered dignity, and it 
need scarcely be added that as soon as they heard who they were 
to have the privilege of meeting, they were, one and all, very 
determined to be introduced to her. Mrs. Stanton would have 
liked as well as anybody to be so honoured; but she knew that 
there was no probability of such luck being in store for her. 

“When your dear father was alive,” she said, in her accustomed 
complaining voice, to her daughter, as they approached the scene 
of festivity, “I felt that I had a right to welcome distinguished 
strangers, and indeed they never failed to ask that I might be 
presented to them; but of course we are very differently situated 
now. That Jenkinson woman, who always turns up her snub 
nose at me, is much mistaken if she imagines—as no doubt she 
does—that I shall join Mrs. Pickersgill and the rest of them in 
pestering her for an introduction to Lady Hartlepool. Since we 
can’t afford to entertain, we must make up our minds to remain 
in the background, though I do think that this modern fashion 
of appraising people simply and solely by the amount of their 
incomes is snobbish and vulgar in the extreme.” 

“T think it is rather sensible,” Violet returned. ‘ People who 
have so many thousands a year possess a certain definite value 
as members of the community which atones for their so seldom 
possessing any intrinsic value. I dare say even Lady Hartlepool 
wouldn’t be worth much if she were not so rich, and I really don’t 
see what she is likely to be worth to the Pickersgills, as it is. 
They are heartily welcome to all my share of her notice.” 

But Violet, as it happened, was destined to receive the boon by 
which she set so little store ; for very soon after she and her mother 
had joined the throng she was accosted by Lady Elizabeth Chaine, 
who beckoned to her, and said— 

“How do you do, my dear? Come and sit down beside me, if 
you don’t want to get yourself into an unbecoming state of heat by 
playing lawn-tennis. Mrs. Jenkinson, will you kindly tell somebody 
to bring a chair for Miss Stanton ?” 

The truth was that Lady Elizabeth liked pretty things and pretty 
people. She had met Violet Stanton often enough; but, being 
somewhat short-sighted, she had not noticed her prettiness, and 
would probably have remained in ignorance thereof to the end of her 
days, had not her interest been aroused by the enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the girl which she had heard from her son Hubert. This 
she went near to avowing in so many words when the astonished 
Mrs. Jenkinson had sent for a chair, and when Violet, who was 
likewise slightly astonished, had taken possession of it. 

“Hubert told me about his meeting you out riding and how 
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splendidly you managed an unmanageable horse,” she went on. 
“ He has fallen desperately in love with you, you know, and I’m 
sure I don’t wonder at it. Luckily, he has now rejoined his 
regiment, so that we need not distress ourselves on his account.” 

This was said so naturally and unconcernedly that Violet could 
not feel either embarrassed or offended. Honesty, however, com- 
pelled her to observe that it was not she who had exhibited splendid 
horsemanship upon the occasion alluded to. 

“That wretched animal had really beaten me, though I hadn’t 
quite got so far as to acknowledge it when Mr. Chaine appeared. 
He only just arrived in time to save me from a disgraceful 
surrender.” 

“ Well,” answered Lady Elizabeth, laughing, “I believe Hubert 
can ride. We may concede him that talent, because it is about 
the only one that he can boast of, poor boy!” 

“But that is a very great thing to be able to do,” Violet 
declared, with conviction. 

Lady Elizabeth laughed again. 

“It is a thing that all sorts of people can do,” said she. 
“When you are a little older you won’t think so much of it, 
because then you will have found out what far more difficult feats 
you yourself can perform. I suppose you haven’t been out long, 
have you?” 

“Really I can’t quite say,” replied Violet. “I have been 
going to balls for the last year, and I go to dinner-parties too, 
when I am asked—which isn’t often. At St. Albyn’s one comes 
out in a very quiet, unobtrusive sort of way; one doesn’t go up 
to London to be presented, or anything of that kind.” 

“Oh, but you ought to be presented,” Lady Elizabeth returned ; 
“everybody is presented nowadays. You should make your 
mother take you up to town for at least one season.” 

“That would be very nice; but I might as well ask to be taken 
to the antipodes. We couldn’t possibly afford a season in London, 
and even if we could, it would be hardly worth while to go there, 
for we have no grand relations or acquaintances.” 

“I see,” remarked Lady Elizabeth meditatively. She had 
taken a fancy to the girl, who seemed to be lamentably thrown 
away amid her present surroundings, and she was so genuinely 
kind-hearted that she always took pleasure in providing young 
people with the amusements which she conceived to be their due. 

“T wish we were going to be in London this year,” she resumed, 
after a pause. ‘‘ Unfortunately, there can be no question of that 
while Mr. Chaine continues so unwell; otherwise I should have 
enjoyed having you to stay with us and taking you about a little. 
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Not that we are grand people, only of course we know a good 
many people who are. There is my niece, Anne Hartlepool, for 
instance, who is grand enough for anything, and who has no 
daughters of her own; I am sure she would have been glad to do 
all she could for you. Anne, I want to introduce you to Miss 
Stanton. Miss Stanton is one of our county beauties, who is in 
danger of being left to blish unseen because her mother won’t 
face the nuisance of a presentation and a London season. I was 
just saying that it would be a positive kindness to you to let you 
tuke such a promising débutante under your wing.” 

The tall, somewhat masculine-looking woman in the plain, 
tailor-made gown, who was seated on Lady Elizabeth’s left hand, 
appeared a little startled, as well she might be. She returned 
Violet’s bow, smiled, and observed : 

“There will be no more drawing-rooms this year, you know, 
Aunt Elizabeth.” 

“Of course not, but it might be managed next year. I shall 
have to go to one myself then, if your uncle is better, and in that 
case I could undertake the presentation part of the business. 
Anyhow, I shall count upon you to exert yourself on our behalf 
when the time comes.” 

“T shall be delighted,” answered Lady Hartlepool, with evident 
relief. She was aware that her aunt’s schemes and fancies were 
apt to be short-lived, and she probably did not very much care to 
be saddled with a young woman of whom she had never heard 
before. 

“Qh, you needn’t feel alarmed,” said that terribly outspoken 
Lady Elizabeth ; “ Miss Stanton is all right. And you are sure 
to like her, because she rides like an Amazon. Here comes John, 
looking a good deal more like a martyr than a saint. What has 
he done with his wife, I wonder? I must try and find her, because 
I want her to come and dine while you are here and bring her 
fiddler with her. He is worth hearing, that fiddler, [ can tell 
you.” 

So Lady Elizabeth trotted off, while Violet was left to talk to 
Lady Hartlepool, with whom she soon made friends, notwith- 
standing the somewhat trying fashion after which their acquain- 
tanceship had been initiated. Lady Hartlepool, gaunt, rather 
plain-featured and approaching middle age, was a great lady chiefly 
because her husband had vast estates and coal-mines in the north 
of England. From her youth up it had been one of her principal 
duties in life to entertain upon a large scale, and this had now 
become a second nature to her; so that she did not particularly 
mind it, although she did not particularly like it. Her personal 
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tastes were essentially rustic and sporting, and she was never so 
happy as during the first two months of the year, when Lord 
Hartlepool was wont to take a house at Melton and when she 
hunted regularly six days a week. As she speedily recognised a 
kindred spirit in Violet Stanton, the conversation which ensued 
was pleasant to both of them, and not another word was said in the 
course of it about London or about drawing-rooms. Thus it will 
be seen that Violet, in spite of the worldliness of which Hubert 
Chaine and others had accused her, did not know how to make use 
of her opportunities, ‘and every good mother will sympathise with 
Mrs. Stanton, who, watching her daughter’s triumph from afar, was 
consoling herself for her own exclusion from high society by building 
the most magnificent castles in the air. 

Meanwhile, Lady Elizabeth had discovered her daughter-in-law 
and had acquitted herself of her errand. 

“We must ask one or two people to dinner while Anne is with 
us, and perhaps it wouldn’t be quite so deadly dull as usual if 
you and Mr. Fraser would come and play to us. John needn’t 
accompany you unless he likes. Will you tell him—Mr. Fraser, 
I mean—when you see him? Why isn’t he here this after- 
noon ?” 

That was just what Ida wanted to know. He had mentioned 
that he intended being present at Mrs. Jenkinson’s garden-party, 
and she was anxious that he should keep his engagement, because 
she had made up her mind to say a few words to him upon a 
rather disagreeable subject. To Lady Elizabeth she only said: 

“TJ don’t know why he isn’t here ; I dare say he will put in an 
appearance later. But hadn’t you better send him a more formal 
invitation ?” 

“Qh, of course; only I want to make sure of his accepting it, 
don’t you see,” answered the old lady, whose candour, it must be 
confessed, was not always judicious. She now turned away to 
speak to little Canon Pickersgill, while Ida, with a slightly- 
clouded brow, mused over the significance of that last statement 
of hers. 

Ida Chaine was as indifferent to the gossip in which it might 
please her neighbours to indulge about her behind her back as 
most of us pretend to be, and probably a good deal more so than 
most of us really are; but she was neither young enough nor 
foolish enough to disregard that particular kind of gossip which 
no woman can afford to disregard, and if—as her husband assured 
her was the case—people were beginning to make unpleasant 
remarks about her intimacy with Leonard Fraser, it would 
perhaps be better that that intimacy should cease. This was 
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what she proposed to tell him; and she was very sorry that it 
should be necessary to do so, because she liked the man and knew 
that he would miss her society no less than she would miss his. 
Besides, it was a ridiculous and undignified sort of thing to be 
compelled to say. 

It was, at any rate, very far from being what Leonard Fraser 
expected to hear when he joined the Bishop’s guests rather late 
in the afternoon and lost no time in seeking out the lady whose 
presence there was the sole reason for his own. 

“T have just been looking in at the cathedral,” he said, the 
moment after he had shaken hands with her; “they are going 
to have Spohr’s anthem, ‘The Earth is the Lord’s.’ Wouldn’t 
you like to go and hear it? We can get there before they begin 
if we slip off at once, and nobody will miss us out of this crowd.” 

Ida hesitated. It seemed likely enough that she would be able 
to effect her escape unnoticed, and it occurred to her that she 
could more easily discharge the distasteful task which she had 
imposed upon herself on her way to or from the cathedral than 
amongst a number of inquisitive persons, any one of whom might 
chance to overhear what she was talking about. On the other 
hand, there was the risk of John’s seeing her walk away in the 
company of the man of whom he was now openly and undis- 
guisedly jealous. 

“T should like very well to hear the anthem,” she answered 
doubtfully ; “but 1 am not sure whether I ought to absent 
myself for such a long time. My husband, who hates this sort 
of thing, may want to go away.” 

“Oh, if he wants to go, he will go; I think we may trust him 
for that,” returned Fraser, laughing. “ He will send the carriage 
back for you if he drives home; but it is much more likely that 
he will betake himself to the club—unless, indeed, he is there 
already.” 

It was, in truth, John’s habit to seek refuge in the county 
club within ten minutes or a quarter of an hour after escorting 
his wife to one of those afternoon entertainments which his soul 
loathed, and since he was not now in sight, Ida thought it highly 
probable that he had done as he was wont to do. 

“Very well,” she answered, getting up suddenly, after a further 
short pause for consideration; “I suppose there can’t be much 
harm in our going to church, and I doubt whether even John 
himself could be more bored than I am with these people.” 

All the same, she was aware that what she was doing was 
unconventional and dangerous. She might, no doubt, have 
sneaked quietly away; but at the last moment she decided that 
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she would not behave as though she were ashamed of herself, 
and, being a lady whose stature was commanding and whose gait 
was deliberate, she could not reasonably expect that her exit 
would pass unobserved by anybody. Fraser, for his part, had a 
conscience so void of offence that he crossed the lawn by her side 
without the slightest uneasiness and was surprised by her pre- 
occupied air, as well as by her apparent failure to hear a word of 
what he was saying. 

“Ts anything the matter?” he asked, as soon as they had 
gained the seclusion of the cloisters. “You don’t seem like 
yourself to-day, somehow.” 

“ Well, yes ; I have been rather put out,” she replied hurriedly ; 
“T will tell you about it afterwards. Let us hear the music in 
peace before we begin to talk about unpleasant things.” 

“ By all means,” agreed her companion, who had no suspicion 
of what she was alluding to and who was really more interested 
for the moment in the music than he was in her. 

So the remainder of their short walk was accomplished without 
further words, and Ida listened to the anthem in the peace which 
she coveted and which she certainly would not have enjoyed, had 
she known what was being said and insinuated about her at that 
time in Bishop Jenkinson’s garden. For of course her departure 
had been witnessed, and of course comments of a more or less 
uncharitable description had been passed upon it. None of them, 
it is true, were altogether justified by the circumstances, nor are 
any of them worth recording, unless it be those of Wilfrid Chaine, 
who had dutifully escorted his mother and his cousin to the 
Bishop’s residence, and whose sharp eyes saw many things to 
which it might have been desirable that they should remain 
blind. 

“T hear,” he remarked blandly to his brother, who had not 
gone to the club, but was staring at four lawn-tennis players, 
whose performances did not seem to interest him very much—“ I 
hear that Mr. Fraser's musical charms have soothed your savage 
breast and that he is quite l’ami de la maison with you.” 

“Tf that means in English that Fraser is a friend of mine, you 
have been misinformed,” answered John grumpily; “for a more 
objectionable brute I never met. Goodness knows J don’t want 
him to be always hanging about the place with his beastly fiddle.” 

“Ah; I imagined that his fascinations wouldn’t be altogether 
in your line. I suppose he is your wife’s friend, then? She and 
he have just started off together for a walk, I see. At least, I 
presume that they must have gone for a walk, as they have left 
the premises.” 
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John whisked round suddenly, with an oath which was not so 
effectually smothered as to be inaudible to his formentor. 

“ Left the premises!” he repeated, “ what do you mean? Where 
have they gone?” 

“ My dear fellow, how should I know? I hadn’t the imperti- 
nence to ask them where they were going. Surely you are not 
such a goose as to be jealous.” 

“T am not in the least jealous,” answered John; “but I don’t 
choose to have my wife chattered about, and I don’t mind telling 
you that people have been chattering about her and that infernal, 
greasy-headed muff. That sort of thing must be put a stop to 
before it goes any farther.” 

“Poor old John!” said Wilfrid, with a compassionate smile; 
“go you really think that it is possible to marry a pretty woman 
and to put a stop to any gossip that may be circulated about her ? 
How will you set to work to do that, 1 wonder! In order to carry 
through such a task successfully, it is before all things necessary 
to obtain the co-operation of the pretty woman, and the unlucky 
part of it is that pretty women don’t, as a rule, object to being 
gossipped about. If you will be advised by me, you willshut your 
eyes and hold your tongue. I don’t say that you will save your 
dignity in that way, because married men never have any dignity 
to speak of ; but at least you may hope to avoid being laughed at.” 

This kindly counsel had precisely the effect which it had been 
intended to have. John did not deign to reply, but marched 
straight off towards the gate, with the resolute air of one who has 
decided upon his plan of action, and Wilfrid, watching his pre- 
cipitate departure, smiled complacently. 

“ Now there is going to be a nice row,” he thought to himself. 
“ Well, if I could find a taker, I think I might make so bold as 
to lay a trifle of odds upon the lady. All the same, her victory 
is likely to cost her dear ; for the governor’s method of punishing 
John won’t be quite what she would wish for in her calmer 
moments. Let us hope that she may derive some consolation 
from the thought that, if she has cut off her nose, she has 
succeeded in spiting her face.” 


Cuarter XI. 
JOHN LOSES HIS TEMPER. 


JouN Cuarne set forth in quest of his wife with clenched teeth 
and throbbing pulses. Wilfrid’s compassionate contempt had 


infuriated him, and it was in truth against Ida that he was 
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infuriated, although he flattered himself that all the indignation 
which he felt had been aroused by the impudence of that 
despicable amateur musician, to whom he promised himself the 
pleasure of reading a sharp lesson. Ida had, of course, been 
guilty of a foolish indiscretion, and it can never be very pleasant 
to know that your wife has been indiscreet; but her offence was 
a small matter in comparison with that of her companion, who 
must have been perfectly well aware that he could not act as he had 
done without compromising a lady, and who was doubtless at that 
very moment glorying in the apparent favour conferred upon him. 
Well, he should be taught, once for all, that that kind of behaviour 
was not permissible and would not be permitted. 

Poor John was one of those excessively humble persons who, 
by reason of their sensitiveness, are seldom credited with humility. 
Like so many dogs who pass for being nasty-tempered brutes, he 
could not help snapping when some clumsy person hurt his 
feelings; he was excitable and irritable, and when he tried to 
control himself he generally only succeeded in appearing sulky. 
Of all this he was painfully and remorsefully conscious; he 
believed, too, that he was repulsively ugly as well as abnormally 
stupid, except perhaps in respect of agricultural knowledge ; and, 
with such a charming list of qualities, how could he suppose it 
possible for a young and beautiful woman to fall in love with 
him? He had not supposed anything of the sort, nor had Ida 
ever deceived him upon the subject. He had been content, and 
more than content, to marry her without possessing her love, 
since she had been content to marry him upon those terms, and 
if he had found their compact a very much harder one to carry 
out than he had anticipated, that was probably his own fault, not 
hers. 

Nevertheless, he had not bargained for her falling in love with 
somebody else. Even now he did not admit explicitly the thought 
that she had done so, nor did he propose to upbraid her with 
having in so marked a manner shown her predilection for the 
society of Leonard Fraser. What he did propose to do, and what 
it was not only his right but his duty to do, was to protect her 
from malevolent slander. He felt that he was upon strong 
ground there. A husband must not allow his wife to be talked 
about, and he would take very good care that Ida should not be 
talked about. 

Revolving these reflections in a disturbed mind, John strode 
out of the Precincts and had marched nearly the whole length of 
the High Street of St. Albyn’s before it occurred to him that, 
wherever the two delinquents might be, they were scarcely likely 
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to be found flattening their noses against the shop-windows. Then 
he whisked round and retraced his steps, nursing his wrath as he 
went. He would have done better to go through some brief 
mental rehearsal of the scene in which he intended to play a 
leading part, for the leading part in such scenes is not quite the 
easiest thing in the world to play ; but he was too angry to bother 
himself with details. His one and only clear idea was that it 
behoved him to send that fellow Fraser about his business. As 
to the precise method by which that end was to be attained, that 
was a matter of minor importance: language adequate to the 
occasion would, no doubt, suggest itself to him at the proper 
time. It will thus be obvious to all cool-headed persons that he 
was irrevocably foredoomed to make an ass of himself at the proper 
time. 

Ida, for her part, was tolerably cool-headed, and as she also 
had the prospect of a rather awkward interview before her, she 
did not omit to prepare herself for it while kneeling beside Leonard 
Fraser in the cool, dark cathedral. She ought, of course, to have 
been saying her prayers; but generous readers, who may possibly 
have sometimes allowed their own thoughts to wander when they 
have been upon their knees, will not judge a harassed fellow- 
creature too harshly for this neglect of her religious obligations. 
When she and her escort had once more emerged into the close 
and were strolling, side by side, across the turf, she was quite 
ready for the task which she felt to be incumbent upon her. 

“ You asked me just now, Mr. Fraser,” she began, interrupting 
his criticisms upon the choir and the organist, “‘ whether anything 
was the matter, and I said I would tell you about it afterwards. 
I should have had to tell you anyhow, because it refers to you. 
Iam very sorry for it; but Iam afraid there must be an end of 
our musical afternoons.” 

“ An end of them!” echoed Fraser, standing still in unaffected 
dismay. “But why? Are you tired of playing with me? Or 
is it that you don’t care to work at the kind of music which we 
have been doing lately ?” 

“No, of course not. But I dare say you can understand that, 
in a neighbourhood like this—or, indeed, in any country neigh- 
bourhood—one isn’t free to do everything that one would like to 
do. These good people, you see, are far too clever to believe the 
truth. If I swore to’ them upon my death-bed that your only 
object in coming to the White House every day had been to 
practise Schubert with an indifferent accompanist, they would 
only smile and shake their heads.” 

If the whole truth must be told, this frank statement was 
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scarcely as disagreeable to Leonard Fraser as it ought to have 
been. Although the sentiments which he entertained for Mrs. 
John Chaine were those of the purest and simplest friendship, his 
vanity was tickled by the suggestion that they might be of a 
warmer description, and that she was aware of it. Consequently, 
it was not without a certain air of coxcombry that he said : 

“ Don’t you think we can afford to disregard the empty chatter 
of empty-headed folks ?” 

“You can, perhaps,” answered Ida, who was not looking at 
him ; “I doubt whether I could. It isn’t that I care so very 
much about what may be said of me behind my back; but I don’t 
choose to give any one an excuse for telling me to my face that I 
have outraged propriety, and ——” 

“Who has dared to say such a thing as that to you?” inter- 
rupted Fraser hotly. 

“Oh, the degree of audacity required for the purpose isn’t 
beyond the reach of those who have a legal right to issue com- 
mands to me.” 

“You mean your husband? Well, all I can say is that your 
husband has no legal right to insult you, and no moral right to 
assume that you have outraged propriety in any way. You pay 
him far too high a compliment when you submit to be bullied by 
him.” 

“T have not been bullied by him; and I would rather not 
discuss him, if you please,” returned Ida, with a touch of dis- 
pleasure in her voice. “He was quite entitled to tell me that I 
was acting unwisely by receiving you every day, and that people 
had begun to notice it. The fact, I suppose, is that people always 
notice, and always put the worst construction upon, an intimacy 
between a married woman and a bachelor. It is annoying, and, 
in a way, insulting; but it is so, and there is no help for it.” 

“Only you said just now that you didn’t care what remarks 
might be made about you behind your back.” 

“T said I didn’t care very much—I do care a little. Besides, 
it isn’t worth while to put oneself in the wrong. I shall miss 
you, and I shall miss the music dreadfully; still I am sure you 
must see that I have no choice but to make the sacrifice.” 

Fraser made an impatient gesture. 

“No,” he answered, “I don’t see that at all; I only see that 
you are inclined to make yourself the slave of your husband's 
ill-tempered caprices, which is a very great mistake. You have 
done nothing wrong; and if you seem to admit that you have, he 
will reward you by trampling upon you for the rest of your life.” 

Ida thought it extremely probable that he would; but she was 
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determined neither to complain of John, nor to allow him to be 
condemned in her presence. So she said, in a tone which was 
intended to preclude further argument : 

“T have spoken plainly to you, Mr. Fraser, because I thought 
it was more friendly and more honest to do so than to shut my 
door in your face without a word of explanation; but I hoped you 
would understand that my mind was made up, and that I could 
not very well say more to you than I have said. Now we ought 
to go back to Mrs. Jenkinson’s; it must be nearly time for me to 
take leave of her.” 

“Do you really mean, then, that we are to be strangers hence- 
forth ?” asked Fraser in consternation. 

“ There will be no occasion for us to be strangers; that would 
be ridiculous. But I am afraid we must give up practising pieces 
arranged for the piano and the violin.” 

She looked so resolute, and so calm withal, that Fraser’s heart 
sank within him. 

“Tt is very hard lines!” he could not help exclaiming. “You 
won't suffer me to say what I think will be the effect of this— 
this surrender upon you; but perhaps I may venture to tell you 
what the effect will be upon me. It will simply drive me out of 
house and home, that is all. I could have endured my life, and 
performed what I presume I ought to regard as my duties toler- 
ably well, if I had had the prospect of an occasional half-holiday 
to cheer me up; but, since I am to be deprived of that, 1 must 
let Hatton Park, and take myself off somewhere out of sight. 
The old ladies were beginning to be so nice and civil to me too! 
They won’t keep up their civility, though, after they hear that I 
have fallen into disgrace; and, even if they did, their civility 
would hardly be sufficient to console me. No; there’s no doubt 
about it—I must give in and beat a retreat!” ; 

“Oh, nonsense!” returned Ida, laughing rather unsympatheti- 
cally. “There is no reason in the world why you should go 
away unless you want to go. But if you do want to leave South- 
shire, you are lucky in being at liberty to please yourself. I 
really think that I am a good deal more to be pitied than you.” 

“ You will regret the poor old fiddle a little bit, then?” 

“ Naturally I shall, considering that our practising has been 
the one and only pleasure of my existence. I shall never care to 
touch the piano again now.” 

“Yet you are determined to make a sacrifice for which you will 
get no thanks. After this you will be perpetually asked to make 
sacrifices, and you will never be thanked for making them. Of 
course, if you tell me that I am not to visit you any more, I must 
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remain away; but upon my word, when I think of the utter use- 
lessness of this, I have half a mind to disobey you. You are 
trying to propitiate 2 man who isn’t capable of being propitiated 
by submission.” 

“That may or may not be the case,” returned Ida, drawing 
herself up. ‘It does not follow that I am trying to propitiate 
my husband because I think myself bound to respect his wishes— 
and even his prejudices. However, as I said before, I do not 
wish to discuss him with you.” 

After that rebuke, Mr. Fraser could only hold his tongue and 
stick his chin into the air. 

During the latter part of the above colloquy he and his com- 
panion had been standing still in a corner of the cloisters ; but 
they now resumed their walk, and were within a short distance of 
the Bishop's door when a heated gentleman, with red hair and a 
redder face, bounced suddenly out upon them and barred their 
passage. 

“T have been searching high and low for you, Ida,” John began, 
throwing an angry, sidelong scowl at the musician; “may I ask 
where you have been all this time ?” 

“We have been to afternoon service at the cathedral—if that 
matters,” answered Ida composedly. 

“It matters a great deal. At any rate, it matters that you 
should show yourself at a garden-party, where all the old cats in 
the place could see you, and then take to your heels without a 
word of excuse or apology. As for your having been at the 
afternoon service, all I know is that I met old Tyler quite twenty 
minutes ago, and he told me he had been reading the lessons. I 
should have thought you might have given old Tyler a couple of 
hundred yards’ start and a beating.” 

“Very likely we might, if the race had been arranged,” Ida 
replied ; “but as it wasn’t, and as we could not guess that you 
were searching high and low for us, we didn’t hurry ourselves. 
If you doubt the fact of our having been at the cathedral at all, 
we can call the verger as a witness.” 

Her manner was decidedly provoking, and it is not impossible 
that she meant it to be so. After all, a woman who has resolved 
to do her duty in despite of her inclinations may be pardoned for 
indemuifying herself by such sharp little verbal thrusts as she 
may have at command. But John, who did not know how 
admirable his wife’s intentions were, and who hated nothing so 
much as being laughed at, grew redder and angrier. 

“I don’t doubt your word,” he answered roughly, “and I’m 
sure I don’t care whether you have been at the cathedral or not ; 
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only I hope that when you next want to go there from a garden- 
party where everybody has seen you, you will be sensible enough 
to go alone.” 

‘“‘ Whatever I may do in future will probably be done alone,” 
returned Ida, who was highly incensed against her husband for 
scolding her in the presence of another man. “I have just been 
explaining to Mr. Fraser that you object to my seeing or speaking 
to anybody.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, it’s hardly worth while to explain to Mr. 
Fraser that that is not the case. He is probably very well aware 
of what it is that I object to, and perhaps he will be so kind as to 
take it from me that he will not be permitted to make an exhibi- 
tion of you in this way a second time. I should advise him not 
to attempt anything of the kind, however good fun he may 
think it.” 

It may be laid down as a general rule that a man who has lost 
his temper should be allowed to say exactly what he pleases ; 
because in that case he will certainly say more than he means, 
and will in all likelihood have to apologise humbly on recovering 
his self-possession. But Leonard Fraser, whose own temper was 
far from being under proper discipline, thought fit to rejoin: 

“ This is intolerable, Mr. Chaine! You are bringing accusations 
against me which I can’t submit to, and ought not to submit to 
if I could. You insult Mrs. Chaine even more than you insult 
me by such language.” 

It is by no means unlikely that the infuriated John would 
have knocked the man down then and there if his wife had not 
caught him resolutely by the arm. 

“T think we had better go and take leave of Mrs. Jenkinson 
now, said she; “you cannot possibly humiliate me more than 
you have done already, though you might perhaps manage to 
inflict some further humiliation upon yourself. Good-bye, Mr. 
Fraser. Iam sorry that you have been treated to such an absurd 
scene ; but I daresay you will be good enough to make allowances. 
After what has passed, I may withdraw what I said to you just 
now; and I shall be glad to see you, as usual, if you care to come 
and practise with me. That is, of course, unless my husband 
chooses to forbid it.” 


John submitted to be led away like a naughty little boy, and, 
indeed, presented very much the appearance of one. His wrath 
evaporated under the chilling influence of his wife’s composure ; 
so that presently he endeavoured, in a somewhat sullen and hang- 
dog fashion, to make his peace with her. 


“T suppose I spoke too forcibly,” he confessed; “but I was a 
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good deal put out, and I don’t think you can wonder at it. It 
was all that cad’s fault! If he hadn’t stood and grinned at me, I 
could have given him the snub that he requires without paying 
him the compliment of getting into a rage with him.” 

“Could you?” returned Ida, with supreme disdain. “TI should 
have thought that you were better qualified to pick quarrels with 
people than to snub them; but you will have to adopt such 
measures as may seem wisest to you in future, for I shall not 
trouble myself again to study your caprices. I see now that I 
made a great mistake in asking Mr. Fraser to discontinue his 
visits; but, as you heard, I withdrew my request. It only 
remains for you to forbid him the house.” 

John hung his head. He still thought that he had been in the 
right, and that he had had great provocation ; but somehow or 
other he seemed to have put himself in the wrong. That being 


80, he could only keep silence and hope that Ida would forgive 
him. . 


Cuapter XII. 


THE DEAN IS RELIEVED. 


Wuen Mr. and Mrs. John Chaine reappeared at the Bishop’s 
garden-party—which by that time was beginning to break up— 
they had to run the gauntlet of a good many inquisitive pairs of 
eyes; and, as may well be supposed, their respective countenances 
told a tale which was legible enough to those who were interested 
in looking out for one. Amongst the inquisitive persons, how- 
ever, was not Lady Elizabeth, whose powers of observation were 
none of the keenest, and whose opinion it was that her daughter- 
in-law was remarkably well able to take care of herself. 

“So here you are at last,” she said placidly, as the latter 
approached her. ‘“ What have you done with your friend? Did 
you tell him that I wanted him to come to dinner?” 

Ida had -to confess that this commission had escaped her 
memory. 

“T really had not an opportunity of saying much to him,” she 
added. ‘“ We went to the cathedral to hear the anthem, and soon 
after we came out we met John. I think Mr. Fraser has gone 
home now.” 

She spoke in rather loud and distinct accents, for she was 
conscious of being eagerly listened to by a select audience, and it 
seemed to her only prudent to let St. Albyn’s hear how innocently 
she bad been employed. But St. Albyn’s, unfortunately, knew to 
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a moment the time occupied by the cathedral services; so that 
her statement only provoked an interchange of subdued smiles 
and knowing glances ; and when, a few minutes later, the Chaine 
family departed en masse, the old ladies (and, for the matter of 
that, the old gentlemen too) were provided with material for a 
thoroughly enjoyable chat. 

One old gentleman, before whom it was impossible to converse 
with that freedom which the circumstances warranted, betook 
himself homewards in a vexed and uneasy frame of mind. The 
Dean of St. Albyn’s had never, in the whole course of his life, 
been guilty of scandalising his neighbours, and he could not 
understand why others should be so perverse as to err in such a 
way. Ida, to be sure, had always been rather perverse; yet even 
Ida, one would have thought, might have had more sense than to 
enrage her husband, and set all the tongues in the place in 
motion by advertising her infatuation for a man who could 
scarcely be called a gentleman. The good Dean was almost as 
much surprised as he was distressed, and he felt that it would be 
only right to say a few words of kindly warning to his daughter. 
He had not seen much of her since her marriage. He had dined 
two or three times at the White House, and two or three times 
Ida had driven in to St. Albyn’s to interview his housekeeper, and 
ascertain that he was being properly looked after; but their 
relations had not been affectionate, and at the bottom of his heart 
he knew very well that she still cherished a grudge against him 
on account of his conduct with regard to young Mayne. Well, 
she had apparently forgotten young Mayne now. That was quite 
as it should be; nor, perhaps, was there anything intrinsically 
blameworthy in her present intimacy with young Fraser. Still, 
she ought to be made aware that such intimacies are always 
dangerous. The only difficulty was, how to make her aware of it 
without giving offence; for the Dean, as has already been 
mentioned, was a good deal in awe of his daughter. 

Nevertheless, his sense of duty being so keen, he nerved him- 
self for the performance of a distasteful task ; and on the following 
afternoon he walked across the fields towards Chaine Court—a 
venerable, benevolent-looking figure in his apron and broad- 
brimmed, rosetted hat, arriving at the White House just in time 
for five o’clock tea. 

Ida, who was sitting by the open window in the drawing-room, 
witnessed his approach from afar, and at once divined his errand. 
It was not her father’s habit to take long walks for the mere 
pleasure of seeing her. She received him as she was accustomed 
to receive him—that is to say, coldly enough—and when she had 
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given him a cup of tea, and had listened for a quarter of an hour 
or so to the panegyric which he judged it appropriate to bestow 
upon her excellent, hard-working husband, endeavoured to lead 
him gently to the point. The truth was, that she was not sure 
whether Leonard Fraser might not drop in presently, in response 
to her emphatic invitation. 

“I think the cathedral choir has improved,” she remarked. “T 
was there for a short time yesterday afternoon.” 

“ Ah, yes; so I understood,” answered the Dean, rising to the 
fly with somewhat suspicious alacrity. ‘“ Well, my dear, I am 
very glad that you should continue to take an interest in our 
services ; but I think, if you will excuse my saying so, that your 
going to the cathedral yesterday was a slight error in judgment. 
For one thing, it was scarcely polite to our good friend, Mrs. 
Jenkinson.” 

“T admit. that it was not polite to Mrs. Jenkinson; but I hoped 
that she wouldn’t miss me. However, perhaps that was not quite 
the worst feature of my error in judgment.” 

“Well, my dear, since you put it in that way, perhaps it was 
not. Those whose consciences are at ease, as I am sure that 
yours is, may be justified in behaving—shall we say, a little 
unconyentionally ? They may be perfectly within their right in 
urging that charity thinketh no evil; still——” 

“Still, unless they are downright idiots, they will not expect 
to be charitably spoken of.” 

“Quite so, my dear child; and that is why I was sorry to see 
you walk away, and remain away such a long time, yesterday 
with Mr. Fraser. I thought it a pity—yes, I certainly thought 
it a pity; and I have the less hesitation in giving you my opinion, 
because I strongly suspect that it was shared by your husband.” 

“It was so completely shared by my husband,” replied Ida 
calmly, “that he was pleased to express it in forcible terms to 
Mr. Fraser as well as to me. I should not be in the least surprised 
if he were to express it even more forcibly before long by kicking 
Mr. Fraser out of the house.” 

The Dean shook his head gravely. 

“Mr. Fraser ought not to be admitted into your house again,” 
said he. “You are evidently irritated, lda; and I do not say 
that your irritation is without excuse. You should remember, 
however, that John also has had reason to be irritated; and you 
should abstain from taxing his forbearance any farther. Married 
people, believe me, cannot hope to live happily together without 
some concessions on both sides.” 

“T do not know what concessions John has ever made, or is 
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likely to make to me,” answered Ida; “but I may tell you that I 
made a concession to his ridiculous jealousy yesterday by request- 
ing Mr. Fraser not to come here any more. It was not a very 
pleasant request to have to make: still, I made it for the sake of 
a quiet life.” 

“And you were right, my dear,” the Dean declared, with an 
air of decision, accompanied by relief; “ you were unquestionably 
right.” 

“No; I believe I was wrong, and therefore I have withdrawn 
my request. This is John’s house, and he can shut his door 
against any man who is obnoxious to him; but, since he has 
chosen to take matters into his own hands, he may manage them 
in his own way. After being lectured before Mr. Fraser, I do 
not feel bound to give him any assistance.” 

The Dean, though much provoked and disappointed, endeavoured 
to be conciliatory. He pointed out to his daughter that resent- 
ment, however justifiable in itself, is always un-Christian and 
generally unwise; he reminded her that this man Fraser was, 
after all, hardly worthy of being treated as a bone of contention 
between her and her husband, and he gave utterance to many 
sentiments which, besides being admirably expressed, were more 
or less apposite to her case. But he did not succeed in moving 
her. She listened to him without impatience and without dis- 
respect, only she did not take the trouble to argue with him; 
and when he had quite done, she gave him to understand that 
she was still of the same mind as she had been before he began. 

This was most discouraging, and the Dean, when he was 
discouraged or thwarted, was apt to forget his dignity. He 
forgot it now by giving his daughter a sound rating, which 
disturbed her no more than his previous homily had done, and 
finally he went away, very hot and very unhappy. Who but a 
woman—and who, even among women, except Ida—would have 
been so impervious to the counsels of prudence and common-sense ? 
It was, at all events, plain that nothing could be done with Ida ; 
so this well-meaning and sorely-tried man, as he went his way 
through the woods in the cool of the summer afternoon, bethought 
himself of the advisability of seeking an interview with his son- 
in-law. John, albeit an obstinate, thick-headed donkey—the 
Dean did not always mince his words when communing with 
himself—was at least a man, and might be reasoned with. It 
would surely be possible, by taking him in the right way, to 
make him understand that he had been guilty of a grave injustice 
to his wife, which she could not be expected to overlook. 

Accordingly, the Dean, regardless of his personal comfort, and 
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of the circumstance that he would hardly reach home in time for 
dinner unless he hurried himself, hung about the vicinity for 
another quarter of an hour, and was at length rewarded by 
hearing the sound of approaching footsteps. The steps, however, 
were not those of John, but of old Mr. Chaine, who, leaning upon 
the arm of his son Wilfrid, was taking a turn round his demesne, 
and who raised his hat when he recognised the Dean of St. 
Albyn’s. Mr. Chaine never failed to pay this tribute of respect to 
the sacred office of the clergy, strongly though he disapproved of 
the sacerdotal tendencies of the age. 

“How do you do, Mr. Dean?” said he. ‘“ You have been to 
the White House, perhaps? I trust that you found your daughter 
pretty well?” 

“ Pretty well in health, thank you,” answered the Dean, with 
an air of dignified reserve, after shaking hands with the old 
gentleman. “ Yes; very fairly well in health.” 

It seemed desirable to take up that line, lest the Chaine family 
should have ranged itself upon John’s side—in which case his 
obvious duty would be to make the most of the injury inflicted 
upon his daughter; but Mr. Chaine’s next words showed that no 
danger of that kind was to be apprehended. 

“T will not affect to misunderstand your allusion, Mr. Dean,” 
the old man said; “I will only ask you to believe that I have 
been as much distressed by what occurred yesterday as either 
you or Ida can be. I have heard about it from Wilfrid, who saw 
his brother to-day, and I intend to speak my mind very plainly to 
John upon the subject.” 

The Dean’s features relaxed, and a sigh of satisfaction escaped 
him. 

“Well, well,” he answered, “ we must not make too serious a 
business. out of a lovers’ quarrel. I must confess, to be quite 
honest, that I walked over with the intention of scolding poor 
Ida, because I thought she had behaved rather imprudently ; but, 
after hearing her story, I could not but feel that she had been 
somewhat hardly dealt with. Ida is proud and sensitive—she 
inherits those qualities from me, I fear, so that it does not 
become me to blame her on that account—and she has difficulty 
in submitting tamely to injustice. Perhaps, however, the best 
plan is to let the matter drop.” 

Mr. Chaine made a decisive gesture of dissent. 

“T should be glad if I were able to think so,” said he; “but I 
cannot take that view. No one can be more averse than I am to 
interfering between husband and wife; yet I take it that a father 
must always remain to some extent responsible for his son, and it 
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would be a distinct neglect of duty on my part were I to take no 
notice of John’s most unjustifiable conduct. I shall have a word 
er two to say to him about it by-and-by. If a married woman is 
to be called imprudent for walking a few hundred yards in the 
company of an acquaintance on her way to attend Divine service, 
the morality of English society must indeed have fallen to a low 
ebb!” 

A fugitive smile flitted across the features of Wilfrid, who may 
have thought that he knew a little more about the morality of 
English society than his father did. But it was in a tone of 
befitting gravity that he said— 

“T can’t deny that John has been guilty; still, I can answer 
for it that he is repentant. When all is said, his guilt only 
consists in the fact that he has been silly enough to be jealous. 
Well, I suppose nobody would be silly enough to be jealous if he 
could help it.” 

“ Every man of John’s age ought to be able to control himself,” 
returned Mr. Chaine severely. ‘John has not attempted to do 
this, and unless he is taught to do it, he will bring endless un- 
happiness upon innocent persons. Your defence of your brother 
is neither a sufficient nor a reasonable one, Wilfrid.” 

Possibly that might have been accounted for by the circum- 
stance that it had not been intended to be either the one or the 
other; but how was an honest, simple-minded, prejudiced old 
gentleman, whose brain had discharged its functions sluggishly 
of late, to fathom the intentions of a really accomplished and 
unscrupulous schemer? Wilfrid looked down, and appeared to be 
searching in vain for some rejoinder, while the Dean, perfectly 
satisfied with the turn which matters were taking, remarked— 

“ Well, I must be going. I will not presume to dictate to you 
in any way, Mr. Chaine; and if you think that you ought to—er 
—rebuke your son, you will of course do what you believe to be 
right. Personally, however, I think, as I said before, that the 
affair might be allowed to drop. Those who have right on their 
side can very well afford to be generous.” 

“That is a worthy man,” observed Mr. Chaine, as the Dean 
walked away; “but a little weak, I should think, and naturally 
unacquainted with John’s character. He does not see the true 
significance of what he treats as a trifling incident; nor, I sus- 
pect, do you. With John one cannot afford to be weak; if I had 
been weak with him in former years, he would, in all probability, 
have been a ruined and disgraced man by now.” 

“ Well, sir,” returned Wilfrid, “I hope you won’t put his back 
up, that’s all. John is a nasty customer when he gets into a 
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rage; and I must say that I shouldn’t much like even you to 
teach me my duty to my wife, if I had one.” 

“When you have a wife, and when you fail in your duty to 
her, you may be very sure that you will have to reckon with me,” 
answered his father grimly. ‘While I live, I will be what I 
have always been, the master of my own children. Come, let us 
go home.” 
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Horace Walpole’s Cwin Wives. 


Ir is generally—and correctly—supposed that the brilliant cynic of 
Strawberry Hill lived and died a bachelor. But there were two 
charming sisters who in later life he called his “wives,” to whom 
his caustic pén was always gentle, for whose welfare he showed the 
most chivalrous consideration, and who occupied his thoughts as 
constantly as Stella and Vanessa did those of Swift, without their 
having to pay much of Stella and Vanessa’s bitter penalty. 

Some small portion of that penalty, indeed, fell on the sensitive 
and high-spirited Mary Berry, and caused her acute pain. Envious 
and narrow-minded people professed to see mercenary motives in the 
friendship of a beautiful young woman for a septuagenarian, and 
were contemptuously incredulous of the intellectual sympathy which 
united them. As regards Horace Walpole himself, it seems possible 
that the suspicions of his jealous relatives had some foundation, and 
that for one brief moment he vainly urged Mary Berry to become 
the “wife” he loved to call her. If so, it does them both the 
greater honour that his loyal devotion never failed, from the 
meeting at which he “found her an angel,” until, nine years later, 
she and her sister were the only comforters he desired by his 
death-bed. 

Walpole’s “sarcastic levity of tongue” and frequent want of 
charity are familiar as household words; it is only fair to see him 
sometimes in the cordial and sympathetic mood which he showed 
consistently to Marshal Conway, Sir Horace Mann, and a few other 
friends, occasionally to some of his own family, but most warmly to 
the two favourite companions of his last years. As it is impossible 
to walk through the rich woods of Mapledurham without seeing in 
“the mind’s eye” Pope loitering by the side of his 


“ Fair-haired Martha and Theresa brown,” 


so the bowery gardens of Strawberry Hill, by the same winding 
Thames, are haunted by the spare form of Horace Walpole, with 
his keen face and observant eyes, attended by the graceful sisters— 
the elder “sweet, with fine dark eyes that are very lively when she 
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speaks,” and the younger—“ agreeable, sensible, and almost hand- 
some.” 

Mary and Agnes were the daughters of Robert Berry, who began 
life with “great expectations” from a maternal uncle named 
Ferguson ; a Scotch merchant who made £300,000, bought an 
estate in Fifeshire, and married Miss Townshend of Honnington 
Hall, but could never be persuaded to leave his gloomy house of 
business in Austin Friars.* Mr. Ferguson had no children, and his 
elder nephew, whom he sent to college, “ bred to the law,” and then 
despatched on a continental tour, was naturally regarded as his heir. 
But Robert displeased his uncle by marrying a portionless daughter 
of the Yorkshire Setons, and further disappointed him by having no 
sons himself, and by refusing to marry again immediately, when 
his beautiful young wife died in 1767, after four happy years. 


“ Of my mother,” writes Mary Berry, “I have only the idea of having 
seen a tall, thin young woman in a pea-green gown, seated in a chair, 
seeming unwell, from whom I was sent away to play elsewhere. Of my 
own irreparable loss I never acquired a just idea till some years after, 
when my father told us that my mother, on hearing some one say I was 
a fine child and they hoped I should be handsome, replied, ‘ All she prayed 
to Heaven for her child was that it might receive a vigorous wnder- 
standing.’ This prayer of a mother of eighteen for her first daughter 
impressed on my mind all I must have lost in such a parent.” t 


Thenceforward Mr. Ferguson chose to consider as his heir 
William Berry, who married a rich wife of the House of Crawford, 
had two sons, and was “a sharp lad with a mercantile training,” 
altogether better suited to Austin Friars than his literary and 
indolent elder brother. An allowance of three hundred pounds a 
year was made to Robert, and 


“ He was allowed to sink into the state of a disinherited man, without 
any of the pity such a state generally inspires. While yet a mere child,” 
writes his daughter Mary, “I suffered in spirits from the little privations 
his very narrow income entailed on us; every expense of education was 
denied us, and all the thoughtlessness of youth was lost in the continual 
complaints I heard and difficulties I saw. ... From my father’s dis- 
position his children had little to hope or to depend on, for he was quite 
as little careful about our future prospects and success as he could ever 
have been about his own.” 


When Mary and Agnes were twelve and eleven, the extreme 
precocity of his elder daughter led Mr. Berry to suppose that the 


* For some amusing gossip about Miss Berry’s ancestors, see TEMPLE 
Bar for July, 1889, p. 368. Certainly her own account of her pedigree (on 
her father’s side) goes no further back than Mr. Ferguson. 

+ ‘Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry, 1783-1852,’ vol. i., p. 5; 
edited by Lady Theresa Lewis. Longmans, 1866. 
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cost of a governess could be dispensed with, and the sisters were left 
to their own devices— 


“To be as idle and read what books we pleased; for neither of us had 
the least religious education been at all thoughtof. It was the age of 
Voltaire, and his doctrines had been adopted ky all the soi-disant Scotch 
wits. My dear grandmother, indeed, made me read the Psalms and 
chapters every morning, but as neither comment nor explanation of their 


history was given, I hated the duty and escaped it when I could... . In 
1774 my grandmother took me to visit Mr. Loveday, at Caversham, Berks, 
an old Tory country gentleman who had married a cousin of hers. . . . He 


saw much of all the clergymen in his neighbourhood. At dinner the first 
toast was always ‘Church and King ;’ the second, ‘ To the flourishing of the 
two Universities ;’ the third, ‘To Maudlin College,’ where he had been 
educated. He was an accomplished scholar, and delighted to find me 
apt in recalling to his mind passages from the Roman poets.” 


In 1781 Mr. Ferguson died, aged ninety-three; William Berry 
inherited £300,000 in the funds and the Scotch estate of £4000 a 
year, whilst Robert only received £10,000.* William then settled 
a thousand a year on his brother, and Robert celebrated his improved 
circumstances by taking his daughters for a tour in England and a 
long visit to the Crawfords in Rotterdam, after which they went up 
the Rhine to Switzerland, and thence to Italy. From this period 


Mary Berry dates the awakening of her mind and the formation of 
her character. 


“T felt my understanding and imagination increase every day,” she says, 
but “I soon found that I had to lead those who ought to have led me; that 
I must be a protecting mother instead of a gay companion to my sister, 


and to my father a guide and monitor, instead of finding in him a tutor 
and protector.” 


One cannot but suspect that the melancholy temperament, of 
which Miss Berry makes frequent and full confession, led her to 
exaggerate the disadvantages of her early years—or at all events 
their lasting effects; for her success when she did enter society 
was marked and instantaneous. She and her sister were amongst 
the few English women who, without superlative rank, beauty, 
intellect or wealth, held a salon to which the possessors of these 
advantages constantly crowded. For half a century they knew 
every one best worth knowing, and they had that sympathetic 
charm which creates reputations amongst contemporaries more 
difficult than any others to convey or explain to posterity. 

While in Rome, where they arrived in November, 1783, the 


* When the will was read the chief executor asked Robert Berry if he 
thought his share too much ! 


VoL. XCI. Qa 
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Berrys went to see the Pope celebrate a High Mass, at which the 
Emperor Joseph (son of Maria Theresa), and the unfortunate 
Gustavus III. of Sweden were also spectators; and which Mary, 
with a touch of the Voltairianism she deprecated, calls “the 
grandest and best acted pantomime that can be imagined.” They 
were presented to the Pope (Pius VI.), and to the Duchess of 
Parma (a sister of Marie Antoinette), whom they found “ tall, well- 
made, like the emperor, but not near so well-looking, ill and oddly- 
dressed, rather masculine in her voice and manner, with a con- 
siderable degree of hauteur.” Nelson’s Caroline, Queen of Naples, 
on the other hand, another daughter of “ King Maria Theresa,” was 
“very gracious in her manner, and very ready at the necessary 
conversation.” 

The King of Sweden became friendly with the Berrys, accom- 
panying them on several of their excursions, and showing himself 
an excellent traveller, always good-humoured and regardless of bad 
weather. They “did” everything, whilst in Italy, with most 
praiseworthy energy—picture galleries, ruins, churches, Hercu- 
laneum and Vesuvius; besides the reigning royalties, they became 
acquainted with the eclipsed greatness of Madame D’Albany; with 
Madame de Staél,* then Mademoiselle Necker, sixteen years old, 
and “ much neglected by the young English from the boldness of 
her manners,” and with General O’Hara—the most important 
introduction of all, as regarded Mary’s future happiness. 

While at Naples they were much amused by two ballets at the 
Festino. In the first Queen Caroline appeared as Ceres, attended 
by Minerva, Mars, and some groups of peasants, who united in 
handing up to the King of Sweden’s box, on the point of a spear, 
wreaths of artificial flowers bearing the inscriptions, “ Au sauveur 
de sa Patrie;” “Au Protecteur des Beaux-Arts;” “A lAlliance 
perpétuelle.” After supper the Kings of Sweden and Naples, 
sixteen gentlemen and six bears, represented “The Hunters of 
Lapland.” “Their dresses,” writes Miss Berry, “were elegant 
and characteristic, and both kings, men, and bears performed their 
parts admirably.” They concluded by handing up to the Queen 
in ber box some garlands of flowers and a parcel of Swedish gloves. 

In 1785 the Berrys returned to England, and three years later 
they took a house at Twickenham. 


* «From our great acquaintance in Italy with the King of Sweden, we 
became very intimate with his ambassador in Paris, M. de Sta#l. He 
spoke to me in all confidence about his intended marriage with Made- 
moiselle Necker, asked my opinion, and consulted me on the subject. But 
the match was already settled.” (By the intervention, it was said, of Marie 
Antoinette.) ‘Journal,’ vol. i., p. 147. 
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“Tf I have picked up no recent anecdotes on our common,” writes 
Walpole to Lady Ossory in October, 1788, “ I have made a much more 
precious acquisition. It is the acquaintance of two young ladies named 
Berry. . . . They were carried by their father for two or three years to 
France and Italy, and have returned the best informed and the most 
perfect creatures I ever saw at their age. They are exceedingly sensible, 
entirely natural and unaffected, frank, and qualified to talk on any subject. 
The eldest, I discovered by chance, understands Latin, and is a perfect 
Frenchwoman in her language. The younger draws charmingly... . 
She is less animated than Mary, and seems, out of deference to her sister, 
to speak seldomer, for they dote on each other, and Mary is always 
praising her sister’s talents. I must even tell you they dress within the 
bounds of fashion, though fashionably, without the excrescences and 
balconies with which modern hoydens overwhelm their persons. The 
first night I met them I would not be acquainted with them, having 
heard so much in their praise that I concluded they would be all pre- 
tension. Now, I do not know which I like best, except Mary’s face, which 
is formed for a sentimental novel, but ten times better for a fifty times 
better thing—genteel comedy. This delightful family comes to me 
almost every Sunday evening. . . . I forgot to tell you that Mr. Berry is 
a little merry man with a round face. ... If your ladyship insists on 
hearing the humours of my district you must indulge me with sending 
you two pearls I found in my path.”* 


Even in the first of the series of published letters addressed by 
Walpole to the sisters, as in nearly all its successors, may be traced, 
says Lady Theresa Lewis— 


“The constant struggle in his mind between the tenderness with which 
he dwells on the pleasure of their society, and the fear of its expression 
making him ridiculous.” 


He concludes his letter thus : 


“If two negatives make an affirmative, why may not two ridicules 
compose one piece of sense? and therefore, as I am in love with you both, 
I trust it is a proof of the good sense of your devoted—H. WaLpPo.e.” 


A little later he writes: 


“You have not half the quickness that I thought you had, or, which 
is much more probable, I suspect that I am a little in love, and you are 
not, for I think I should have understood you in two syllables, which has 
not been your case. I had sealed my note, and was going to send it, when 
yours arrived with the invitation for Saturday. I had not time to break 
open my note, and so lifted up a corner and squeezed in I will. What 
could those syllables mean, but that I will do whatever you please? Yes, 
you may keep them as a note of hand, always payable at sight of your 
commands—or your sister’s. For I am not less in love with my wife 
Rachel than my wife Leah; and thoughI had a little forgotten my 





* “Letters of Horace Walpole,’ edited by Peter Cunningham, vol. ix., 
p. 153. 
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matrimonial vows at the beginning of this note, and haggled a little about 
owning my passion, now I recollect that I have taken a double dose, I am 
mighty proud of it. And being more in the right than ever lover was, 
and twice as much in the right too, I avow my sentiments hardiment, 
and am—“ Hymen, O HYyMENZE!” 


This intimacy now often determined the residence of the Berrys, 
and materially influenced their life. “His friends became their 
friends, and his neighbours their neighbours.” ‘Walpole took the 
warmest interest in all their plans, and forwarded all their wishes— 
provided they did not point to any lengthened separation from 
himself. “TI pray that our papa may find a house at Twickenham,” 
he writes; “Hampton Court is halfway to Switzerland.” When 
they left ‘London, in 1789, for a Yorkshire visit, he was in 
despair : 


“T passed so many evenings of the last fortnight with you that I almost 
preferred it to our two honeymoons, and am the more sensible to the 
deprivation. And how dismal was Sunday evening compared to those of 
last autumn! If you both felt as I do, we might surpass any event in the 
annals of Dunmow. Oh, what a prodigy it would be if a husband and 
two wives should present themselves and demand the ‘Flitch of Bacon, 
swearing that not one of the three in a year and a day wished to be 
unmarried ! ”* 


The sisters had promised to write to him whilst on their journey ; 
but he did not hear from them so soon as he had hoped, and the day 
after writing of the Flitch of Bacon, he resumes : 


“No letter to-day. ... You see I think of you, and write every day, 
though I cannot despatch my letter till you have sent me a direction. 
Miss Agnes was not so flippant in promising me letters; but I do trust 
she will write, and then, Madam, she and I will go to Dunmow without 
you. Thursday night. 

‘ Despairing beside a clear stream, 
A shepherd forsaken was laid.’ 


Not very close to the stream, but within doors in sight of it. In this 
damp weather a lame old Colin cannot lie and despair with any comfort 
on a wet bank....I wish Friday was come! 26th. Still I have no 
letter; you cannot all three be ill, and if any one is I should flatter my- 
self another would have written. . . . Jealous I am not, for two young 
ladies cannot have run away with their father to Gretna Green... . 
Saturday. At last Ihave gota letter, and you areall well! Iam so pleased 
that I forget the four uneasy days I have passed. I have neither time 
nor paper to say more, for our post turns on its heel and goes out the 
instant it has come in. Do not be frightened at the enormity of this, I 
shall not continue so four paginous in every letter. . . . Pray present my 
duty to grandmamma, and let her know what a promising young grandson 
she has got.” 





* «Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry,’ vol. i., p. 461. 
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Sometimes, but very seldom, Walpole hardens his heart to scold 


his charming correspondents; but then he was only keeping a 
promise. 


“Tf I discover a fault you shall hear of it,” he wrote in an early letter. 
“You came too perfect into my hands, to let you be spoilt by indulgence. 
All the world admires you, yet you have contracted no vanity, but are 
simple and good as Nature made you. Mind, you and yours are always, 


from my lips and pen, what grammarians call the common of two, and 
signify both.” * 


Accordingly he keeps a sharp watch over their culture, and de- 
clares : 


“If you grow tired of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ you have no more taste than 
Bishop Atterbury, who huffed Pope for sending him them, and fancied 
he liked Virgil better, who had no more imagination than Dr. Akenside. 
Read Sinbad the Sailor's Voyages, and you will be sick of Aineas’s... . 
Ido not know whether the ‘ Arabian Nights’ are of Oriental origin or 
not; I should think not, because I never saw any other Oriental com- 
position that was not bombastic without genius, and figurative without 
nature. Like an Indian screen, where you see little men in the fore- 


ground, and larger men hunting tigers above in the air, which they take 
for perspective.” ¢ 


Sometimes he tries to excite their jealousy : 


“Such unwriting wives I never knew! And a shameit is for an author, 
and what is more, a printer, to have a couple so unlettered. I can 
find time amidst all the hurry of my shop to write small quartos to them 
continually. In France, where nuptiality is not the virtue most in 
request, a wife will write to her consort, though the doue billet should 
contain but two sentences, for which I will give you a precedent. A lady 
sent the following to her spouse: ‘Je vous écris, parceque je n’ai rien & 
faire ; et je finis, parceque je n’ai rien & vous dire.’ I don’t wish for quite 
so laconic a ‘poulet;’ besides, your ladyships can write. Mrs. Damer 
dined here yesterday, and had just heard from you. Brevity, mesdames, 
may be catching. . . . If I were not a man of honour, though a printer, 
and had not promised you ‘ Bonner’s Ghost,’ t I would be as silent as if I 
were in Yorkshire. Remember, too, that Miss Hannah More, though not 
so proper for the French Ambassador’s Féte as Miss Gunning, can teach 
Greek and Latin as well as any young lady in the north of England, and 
might make as suitable a companion for a typographer.” 





* In the letters prepared for the press by Miss Berry many of the more 
eulogistic passages were omitted; they were replaced by Lady Theresa 
Lewis after her death, and it will be understood that the extracts made 
here are from Miss Berry’s ‘Journals and Correspondence’ when not 
otherwise distinguished. 

t ‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,’ vol. ix., p. 184. 

~ A poem by Hannah More, which Walpole greatly admired, and 
printed at the Strawberry Hill Press, 
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At last he hears that the Berry family are coming back, and is all 
anxiety to find an adjacent house for them. 


“Tf the worst comes to the worst, I can secure you a house at Tedding- 
ton, more agreeable than that at Bushy; at least, more agreeable to my 
Lord Castlecomer, for it is nearer to me by half. That proverb I must 
explain to you for your future use. There was an old Lady Castlecomer 
who had an only son, and he had a tutor, who happened to break his leg. 
A visitor lamented the accident to her ladyship. The old Rock replied, 
‘Yes, indeed, it is very inconvenient to my Lord Castlecomer.’ This 
saying was adopted forty years ago into the phraseology of Strawberry, 
and is very expressive of the selfish apathy towards others which refers 
everything to its own centre.” 


His negotiations were ratified, and he says : 


“TI jumped for joy ; that is, my heart did, which is all that remains of 
me in statu jwmpante, at the news that you approve of the house at 
Teddington. .. . You ask how you have deserved such kind attentions ? 
Why, by deserving them. By every kind of merit, and by that superlative 
one to me, your consenting to throw away so much time on a forlorn 
antique; you, too, who without specifying particulars (and you must at 
least be conscious that you are not two frights) might expect any fortunes 
and distinctions, and do delight all companies.” 


In 1790 Mr. Berry and his daughters resolved to re-visit the 
continent, and Horace Walpole, who had been watching the progress 
of the French revolution with a horror intensified by his personal 
regard for many of its victims, felt alarm as well as regret, and 
vainly endeavoured to shake their purpose. In October they left 
England, and in a letter dated “ The day of your departure,” Walpole 
wrote : 


“In happy days I smiled and called you my dear wives—now I can only 
think on you as darling children, of whom I am bereaved. Assuch I have 
loved, and do love you, and charming as you are, I have had no occasion 
to remind myself that I am past seventy-three. . . . If I live to see you 
again you will then judge whether I am changed; but a friendship so 
rational as mine is, and so equal for both, is not likely to have any of the 
fickleness of youth.” 


The travellers only spent two days in Paris, which they found 
“much in déshabille.’ But they managed to see the foundations of 
the Bastile dug up by the mob, and to visit the National Assembly— 
“such a set of shabby, ill-dressed, strange-looking pecple I hardly 
ever saw together,” writes Mary—where they could hear nothing for 
the general hubbub. 

Walpole’s relief was great when he heard of their safe arrival in 
Italy ; for them he revived his early recollections, urging them to 
see and to enjoy everything most worth the seeing; but frankly 
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admitting that he would not really know an easy moment until they 
had again crossed the channel,* and fretting at the breaks in their 
correspondence, unavoidable in such a troubled time. “If I to-day 
say, ‘How do you do?’ it will be one or two and forty days 
before you answer, ‘ Very well, thank you.’” Nevertheless, he was 
careful to amuse them with all the “talk of the town:” the many 
romantic inventions connected with the Gunning marriages; the 
arrival of Sheridan at Isleworth, where he had taken a house for 
£400 a year, on being expelled from Bruton Street by an unpaid 
and indignant landlord ; and the approaching marriage of the Duke 
of York, which the Duke of Clarence called at Strawberry Hill to 
announce. “I asked the page at what hour it would be proper to 
call on him and thank him. He answered, ‘Between ten and 
eleven!’ Mercy on me, to be dressed and at Petersham before 
eleven |” 

While in Turin the Berrys met the Duc de Bourbont—“ a civil, 
good-humoured, gentlemanlike, stupid man.” At a royal hunting 
party they saw a noticeable group: Victor Amadeus III., who rode 
up to speak to the friend with whom they were driving, and was then 


“ A very gentlemanlike old man, easy and dignified in his manner. The 
Prince de Piedmont is the oddest, ugliest-looking being I ever beheld: i 
abuse du privilege non-seulement comme les hommes, mais les princes, 
WVétre laids. They say he has a great deal of natural wit, penetration and 
{ cleverness. The Prince de Carignan is grown a great awkward, ill-looking 
young man; the Comte d’Artois a great deal fatter and better-looking 
than when we saw him in Paris; his two sons (Duc d’Angouléme and 
Duc de Berri), charming, pretty boys, on horseback. They were all in 
uniforme de chasse, red, faced with blue, and a broad silver lace. Ugly in 
itself, but gay and pretty in the field.” 


In this correspondence Walpole’s freshness of feeling and his 
capacity for enthusiasm are remarkable in one of his varied, and in 
many respects disenchanting, experience. When “his clock has 
struck seventy-four,” he can still write: 





“TI went with General Conway, on Wednesday morning, to visit one of 
my antediluvian passions—not a Statira or a Roxana, but one pre- 
existent to myself—one Windsor Castle. And I was so delighted, and so 
juvenile, that without attending to anything but my eyes, I stood full two 





* “Precious as our insular situation is, 1 am ready to wish with the 
Frenchman that you could somehow or other get to it by land: ‘ Oui, c’est 
un isle toujours, je le scais bien. Mais, par exemple, en allant d’alentour, 
n’y auroit-il pas moyen d’y arriver par terre ?’” 

t The father of the ill-fated Duc d’Enghien. He was living in England 
at the time of his son’s execution, but returned to France in 1814, and 
hanged himself in his Chiteau de St. Leu in 1830. 
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hours and a half, and found that half my lameness consists in my in- 
dolence. Two Berrys, a Gothic chapel and an historic castle are anodynes 
to a torpid mind. I now fancy that old age was invented by the lazy. 
St. George’s Chapel, that I always worshipped, though so dark that I 
could see nothing distinctly, is now being cleaned and decorated—a scene 
of lightness and grace.” * 


The winter of 1790-91 was spent by the Berrys alternately at 
Florence and Pisa. Walpole’s letters show an evident struggle to 
bear this absence patiently and cheerfully; but on hearing from 
Mrs. Damer (the beautiful sculptress, an idol in the Strawberry Hill 
circle) that they may remain abroad during another winter, he thinks 


that they have not been frank to him, and all his philosophy deserts 
him. 





“T am forced, for my own peace,” he writes, “to beseech you not to 
continue a manceuvre that only tantalises and wounds me. In your last 
you put together many friendly words to give me hope of your return; 
but can I be so blind as not to see that they are vague words? ... In 


fact I have for some time seen how little you mean it, and, for your sakes, 
I cease to desire it.” 


Then he finds how deeply this reproach wounds his favourites, 
and is impulsively and pathetically penitent : 


“T am returned, and find the only letter I dreaded, and the only one I 
trust that I shall ever not be impatient to receive from you. Though ten 
thousand times kinder than I deserve, it wounds my heart, as I find that 
I hurt two of the persons I love the best upon earth, and whom I am most 
constantly studying to please and serve. That I soon repented of my 
murmurs you have seen by my subsequent letters. The truth, as you may 
have perceived, though no excuse, was that I had thought myself dying, and 
that I should never see you more. ... Yet I do not in the least excuse 
my conduct. No, I condemn it in every light, and shall never forgive 
myself if you do not promise me to be guided entirely by your own 
convenience and inclinations about your return.” 


In September the homeward journey began, and Walpole followed 
every stage of their progress on a map, delighting to “drive on with 
his pen” towards home. He had bought for them an adjoining 
house, once occupied by Kitty Clive, which he sometimes called 
“(Cliveden,” and sometimes “Little Strawberry,” and took the 
greatest pleasure in preparing for their return. 


“To that day,” he writes, “I own that I look with an eagerness of 
impatience that no words can convey, unless they could paint the pulse of 


fifteen when it has been promised some untasted joy for which it had 
long hoped and been denied.” 


In the December following the return of the Berrys, the third 
Earl of Orford died, and the title, with “a small estate loaded with 


* ‘Letters of Horace Walpole,’ vol. ix., p. 356. 
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debt,” devolved on his uncle, Horace Walpole. Gossip, of course, 
became more busy than ever with his name; and_his anxiety for the 
society of his friends, and the steps he took to establish them near 
him, were made the subject of a newspaper attack. 


353 


“Would to God we had remained abroad!” wrote Mary Berry, in her 
distress and indignation, “ where we might still have enjoyed as much of 
your confidence and friendship as ignorance and impertinence seem likely 
to allow us here!” 


Adding that the possession of Cliveden would be only a source of 
pain to her if the world considered it the reward of her attentions to 
her friend. 

Lord Orford’s reply was an agitated remonstrance : 


“My DEAREST ANGEL,—Now I read your note it breaks my heart! .. . 
My nephew’s death has already brought a load upon me that I have not 
strength to bear . . . I shall want but your uneasiness to finish me. You 
know I scarce wish to live but to carry you to Cliveden!... Are our 
consciences no shield against anonymous folly or envy? Would you only 
condescend to be my friend if I were a beggar? The Duchess of Gloucester,* 
when she heard my intention about Cliveden, came and commended me 
much for doing some little justice to injured merit. For your own sake, for 
poor mine, combat such extravagant delicacy, and do not poison the few 
days of a life which you, and you only, can sweeten.” 


The Berrys yielded to his persuasions, and took up their abode at 
“Little Strawberry,” and he acknowledges in his next letter that the 
obligation is all on his side, as the sisters sacrificed their pride to his 
wish to serve and to keep them near him. Mr. Berry would appear 
to have*been passive throughout the whole transaction. 

Whenever his friends were away from “ Little Strawberry,” Lord 
Orford wrote to them almost daily. The following passage should 
be taken to heart by all those provoking correspondents who excuse 
their silence by alleging want of “ news”: 


“Don’t talk of sending me letters not worth a farthing. What are any 
letters worth but according to the person from whom they come? Do 
you think that if I had expected last week one of the best letters Mme. de 
Sévigné ever wrote, I should have been wretched for two days because it 
had not arrived? Pooh! Don’t tell me of letters not worth afarthing— 
let me but have those I desire, and leave it to me to see the value of 
them !” 


Lord Orford went to “Little Strawberry” during its mistresses’ 
absence in Yorkshire, and found “a grove of lavender plants,” which 
Mrs. Damer had sent them. 


* His niece Maria, married to a brother of George III. 
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“They brought to my recollection,” he says, “ the tag of an old song that 
I learnt in my first babyhood, that I am sure has not been in my head 
these threescore years and ten, but suits incomparably with my second 
infancy : 
‘ Rosemary’s green, diddle diddle, lavender’s blue, 
If you'll love me, diddle diddle, I will love you!’ 


I have a true regard for nonsense, on which I have lived man and boy for 
longer than I will say. But as you are worthy of better food, I had rather 
have something to tell you that you would care to read.” 


During the absence of the Berrys, Lord Orford received a royal 
visitor. 


“The Duchess of York [daughter of the King of Prussia] arrived 
punctually at twelve, in a high phaeton, with Mrs. Ewert and Bude on 
horseback. I received the Princess at the side of her chaise, and when 
she entered kissed her hand. She meant to ride, but had hurt her foot, 
and was forced to sit most of the time she was here. We had many civil 
contests about. my sitting too, but I resisted, and then she commanded 
General Bude to sit, that I might have no excuse. She seemed much 
pleased and commended much, and I can do no less of her, with the 
strictest truth. She is not near so small as I expected; her face is very 
agreeable and lively, and she is so good-humoured, and so gracious, and 
so natural, that I do not believe Lady Mary Coke* would have made a 
quarter so pleasing a Duchess of York, nor have been in half so sweet a 
temper, unless by my attentions de vieille cowr. . . . To-morrow I shall go 
to Oatlands with my thanks for the honour; and there, probably, 
will end my connection with Courts, begun with George I., great-great- 
great-grandfather to the Duchess of York! It sounds as if there could 
not have been above three generations more before Adam! ”t 


Although Mary Berry was evidently foremost in Lord Orford’s 
thoughts, he wrote often and affectionately to her more reserved 


* Who, according to Miss Berry, had “fancied herself” in love with 
the former Duke of York, George III.’s brother, and “fancied” they 
were privately married. 

t The Duchess of York was a somewhat eccentric woman, original and 
intelligent, fond of the society of literary men, and often mentioned by 
Rogers, Raikes, Monk Lewis, &. Walpole tells a characteristic story 
of her in a letter to Conway: “The Duchess of York gave a great 
entertainment at Oatlands on her Duke’s birthday, sent to his tradesmen 
in town to come to it, and allowed two guineas apiece to each for their 
carriage, gave them a dance, and opened the ball herself with the Prince 
of Wales. A company of strollers came to Weybridge to act in a barn; 
she was solicited to go to it, and did out of charity, and carried all her 
servants. Next day a Methodist came to preach a charity sermon in the 
same theatre, and she consented to hear it from the same motive; but her 
servants desired to be excused, not understanding English. ‘Oh,’ said 
the Duchess, ‘but you went to the comedy, which you understood less, 
and you shall go to the sermon.’ To which she gave handsomely, and for 
them. I like this.” (‘ Letters,’ vol. ix., p. 386.) 
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and shyer sister, with whose artistic pursuits he had great sym- 
pathy : 


“The longer I know you, my sweet Agnes, the more I find new reasons 
for loving you, as I do most cordially. You threatened not to write, and 
I have already received a charming letter from you—and now, as you 
never disimprove, I am confident you will let me hear from you sometimes, 
though I will not be exacting nor expect you to do what you do not love, 
especially as I shall hear accounts of you from Mary.” 


Lord Orford’s letters are a series of pictures of the past; and 
exceedingly odd pictures some of them are, showing, more clearly 
than volumes of moralising, the change which has happily come over 
the spirit of the time. 


“Tt was printed at the bottom of the Richmond playbills last week,” he 
writes, “that ‘Mrs. Jordan would not perform, as it was the birthday of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence. No, to be sure she would not, for the 
Prince of Orange,” then living at Hampton Court Palace, “was to dine 
with him, and she did the honours at the head of the table. No, the 
Princesses were not there.” 


Scattered through these letters are frequent allusions to the hand- 
some and gallant General O’Hara, who first met the Berrys at 
Naples in 1784, and whose adventurous career and personal fascina- 
tion interested all the Strawberry Hill circle. He had been wounded 
and taken prisoner at the siege of Toulon, and was released just 
before the sisters visited Cheltenham. 


“T am delighted,” writes Lord Orford, “that you have got O’Hara, 
How he must feel his felicity in being at liberty to roam about as much as 
he likes! Still, I shall not admire his volatility if he quits you soon.” 


This was very kind and generous; but the time was rapidly 
approaching when Lord Orford’s point of view somewhat changed. 
During this Cheltenham visit General O’Hara proposed to Mary 
Berry and was accepted; and, however frequently and sincerely 
Lord Orford assured himself and others that his love for Mary and 
Agnes was quite “ grandfatherly,” yet even grandfathers have been 
known to show some jealousy when their children form closer ties, 
and it is certain that the news of the engagement was painful to 
him. Probably, too, it was chiefly out of regard for the feelings 
and the fragile health of this devoted friend that Miss Berry made 
the sacrifice which cast a deep shadow over the rest of her life. 
Immediately after returning from Cheltenham, O’Hara was appointed 
Governor of Gibraltar, and urged Mary to marry and accompany 
him. She refused, saying, “I think I am doing right. Iam sure I 
am consulting the peace and happiness of those about me, and not 
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my own;” but the final result of this refusal was that her engage- 


ment was broken off early in April, 1796. In 1844-Mary wrote 
as follows : 


* “This parcel of letters [O’Hara’s] relates to the six happiest months 
of my long existence, when I looked forward to a future which I felt, for 
the first time, would have called out all the powers of my mind and all 
the warmest feelings of my heart. . . . Letters lost and delayed, certainty 
of meeting more difficult, questions unanswered, doubts unsatisfied—all 
these circumstances combined in the most unlucky manner crushed the 
fair fabric of my happiness, while for long I could not banish a hope that 
all might yet be set right. And so it would had we ever met for twenty- 
four hours. But he remained at Gibraltar until his death in 1802. And 
I, forty-two years afterwards, on opening these papers which had been 


sealed up ever since, receive the conviction that some feelings in some 
minds are indelible.” 


It must have greatly added to the pain of Miss Berry’s broken 
engagement, that the friend for whose sake the sacrifice was chiefly 
made had but little time remaining in which to enjoy the companion- 
ship so preserved to him. In July Lord Orford wrote to her : 


“I find that my memory fails in a very novel manner. I moult 
many of my letters. My words look like Hebrew without points. I do 
not recover my walking at all. In short, I advance to what I have 
foretold, that I should have nothing but my inside left, and then I shall 
be but an odd figure. Having nothing better to talk of than my ruins, I 
shall not make my despatches tedious. It will be trouble enough merely 
to read them. Adieu.” 


Very few letters from him are included in Miss Berry’s corre- 
spondence. His infirmities rapidly increased, and he became such a 
martyr to the gout that in December he removed to Berkeley Square 
for further medical advice, where, in March of the following year, 
he died—attended during every waking hour by the two sisters, 
but unhappily believing himself neglected and abandoned by them if 
he missed them for a moment. 

By Lord Orford’s will, Little Strawberry Hill was left to Mary 
and Agnes Berry, and a box of manuscripts to them and their 
father, who was instructed to issue a new edition of his works, 
including the papers bequeathed to Mr. Berry and his daughters.* 
The literary work, however, fell on Mary Berry, as all the work of 
life lad done, and for more than a year she devoted herself to it, 
finding in incessant occupation the best solace for the loneliness 


* The new edition appeared in 1798, in five’ quarto volumes, with no 
editor’s name. 
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which followed the loss of her lover and of her enthusiastic and 
faithful friend.* 

How she must have missed Walpole it is easy to conceive. The 
very exactions of extreme affection form a bond which the easy-going 
kindliness of ordinary acquaintanceship is powerless to replace ; and 
the liberty which follows the cessation of a labour of love is a cold 
and mournfal freedom. 

After Lord Orford’s death, many friends, clever and appreciative, 
still surrounded the sisters; and Mary Berry’s correspondence grew 
more varied, as her daily life also did, since, whether present or 
absent, he had absorbed a large proportion of her time. 

In November, 1799, in the opera box of the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire, Miss Berry first heard of the deposition of the Council 
of the Five Hundred, and her comments are amusing : 


“For my part I think it will be better dealing with one or even with 
three rogues than with five hundred ; but it will, in all probability, shortly 
end in Bonaparte’s assassination; for in a country where every man 
thinks himself equally able and equally fit to govern, the government 
of one must ever be looked upon with invidious eyes.” 


Her unusually dispassionate and unprejudiced mind, however, in 
spite of its aristocratic predilections, soon saw the merits of the 
Consulate. 


“What think you of the Man Bonaparte, absolute King of France 
quietly established at the Tuileries?” she asks in 1800. “For my part I 
admire him, and think if he can keep his place, he does his country a 
service. Nothing ever gave me so desperate an opinion of our ministers 
and their yet more desperate projects as the daily abuse in the ministerial 
and soi-disant impartial papers of Bonaparte and the new order of things. ... 
If the nation is once in a state to maintain the relations of peace and the 
conditions of treaties, what have we, what ought we to have, to do with the 
means? I confess that, as a citizen of enlightened Europe, after all the 
tyrannies under which the French have laboured, I should really be sorry 
to see them return to their old original worn-out tyranny under the 
Bourbons. For slaves I am convinced they can alone be fit, till their many 
stains, contracted in the fange of the despotism in which they were born 
and bred, have been washed out and purified by a purgatory of I know not 
how many revolutions; but to return so soon, and after such dreadful con- 
vulsions, to the point from whence they set out, even I don’t wish them.” 


Two years later she went to see for herself the state of things in 
Paris, where she renewed her acquaintance with Madame de Staél, 


* Not in mental occupation only. “Ihave been as busy as a bee,” she 
writes, “in my garden and greenhouse, to which I always return with 
new pleasure and satisfaction, convinced that when one likes and enters 
into it, it is one of the very best sources of interest and amusement. 
There is nothing that so agreeably fatigues the body and rests the mind.” 
How many aching hearts have tried to bury part of their sorrows in a 
garden! 
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and was presented to Fouché, Berthier, Cambacérés, La Fayette, 
and many other celebrities, none of whom impressed her very 
favourably ; but she found it “excessively entertaining to see a 
number of persons whose names one has been reading in newspapers 
these last ten years.” Mrs. Cosway, the artist, presented Miss 
Berry, Agnes, and Mrs. Damer, who travelled with them, to Letitia 
Bonaparte. 


“A woman turned fifty, with large dark eyes, an intelligent mild 
countenance, and great remains of having been very handsome. She has 
a civil, quiet manner, but no particular cleverness in her conversation. 
She is said to be in all the height of Swedenborgism, or what used to be 
called quietism here. Her son when she is ill comes to see her, has lodged 
her well, takes good care of her, and I fancy has little more to do with 
her. She endeavours, I believe, to protect the quondam convents of women 
and their attendant priests in the conquered countries.” 


A Swiss tailor, patronised by Joséphine, offered to obtain an 
interview with her for the English ladies. They met him at the 
Tuileries, and he led them through a waiting-room in which there 
were two or three little black pages and a mameluke in Turkish 
dress, to the door of Joséphine’s dressing-room, where she met them, 
and the tailor disappeared. 


“She crossed the room to the chairs that were ranged along the wall, 
and sitting down first herself, begged us to be seated also. She is a thin, 
dark, very genteel-looking woman, about the size of and not unlike Lady 
Elizabeth Foster,* but with a more sensible and less minaudiére coun- 
tenance. In her manners, without assuming those of a queen, she unites 
much protection and dignity with much civility. I think elle se tire 
@affaire (and it is no easy matter) very cleverly.” 


A reception at the Tuileries followed the less formal interview in 
Joséphine’s dressing-room : 

“There was a range of chaises & dos placed round the yellow salon, upon 
which the ladies were invited to sit down, by Mme. de Lucay; the men 
remained in a peloton before the window at the bottom of the room. 
Bonaparte and Madame entered at the same time from the door of the 
bed-chamber. He went regularly round, speaking to every lady for two 
or three minutes, M. de Lucay, the Préfét, having a paper in his hand 
containing the name and nation of each lady, which he announced to 
Bonaparte as he approached her. His manner and address is very simple 
and unaffected. He asked one lady if she could ride on horseback, another 
if she had been long in France. To the Italians he spoke in Italian, 
saying much the same sort of royal nothings. My turn happening to 
come hefore Mrs. Damer’s, he asked me if I had been long in Paris: 





* Daughter of Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol, Walpole’s “ Right 
Ir-Reverend Bishop of Derry,” and second wife of the fifth Duke of 
Devonshire. Some curious particulars of her life will be found in TEMPLE 
Bak, vol. LX1., p. 534. 
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‘Plus de trois semaines.’ ‘Comment trouvez-vous l’Opéra?’ ‘Oh, bien 
beau, mais nous avons tant vu l’Opéra.’ He seemed to feel by my answer 
that he might have addressed us better, but totally ignorant of who we 
were, he knew not how to change the subject, and continued it with Mrs. 
Damer, by asking, ‘Si nous avions d’aussi bons danseurs en Angleterre ?’ 
‘Oh, non, nous en faisons venir dici.’ ‘Cependant vous avez une bien 
belle voix, c’est Mme. Billington, je l’ai entendue en Italie.’ ‘ Oui, assuré- 
ment, elle a une trés belle voix, et c’est une Anglaise?’ ‘Oui, mais elle 
a épousé un Francais’ [her second husband, M. Felessart], ‘et étudié 
en Italie, de maniére qu’elle appartient aux trois nations.’ And so he 
passed on to the next person, a Russian, with the same royal inquiry, 
‘si elle montait 4 cheval,’ which put me laughably in mind of the ‘ Do you 
get out ?’ of St. James’s. One could not but regret that Mrs. Damer’s 
talents had never reached his ears, nor the principal object of our journey 
to Paris, or he would certainly have addressed us on some other subject 
and left the opera for younger women.* While he was going round the 
circle Mme. Bonaparte followed him, always leaving two or three persons 
between them. She, in turn, spoke to everybody .... She did not gain 
so much as I expected by being more dressed. She wore a pink silk gown 
with velvet spots, a small white satin hat with three feathers, tied under 
the chin, a handkerchief in her hand, and no fan. Bonaparte was in 
undress consular uniform. His hair is very dark, and does not lie 
smoothly on his head. He by no means struck me as so little as he 
appeared on horseback. His shoulders are broad, his complexion pale- 
yellow. His mouth has a remarkable and uncommon expression of 
sweetness. Indeed his whole countenance was more that of complacence 
and quiet intelligence than-of decided penetration and strong expression. 
The man of the parade and the man of the circle left totally different 
impressions on my mind; his eyes are light grey, and he looks full in 
the face of the person to whom he speaks—to me always a good sign. 
Yet after all I have said of the sweetness of his countenance, I can readily 
believe that it is terrible and fire-darting when angry.” 


Miss Berry returned to London in April, 1803, and in May her 
comedy of Fashionable Friends, which had been very successful 
when privately performed at Strawberry Hill, was produced at 
Drury Lane only to be withdrawn in three nights, although Kemble, 
Mrs. Jordan, and Miss Pope, well supported by other popular 
favourites, appeared in it. The authorship was carefully concealed, 
except from Miss Berry’s most intimate friends, and, judging from 
Lady Theresa Lewis’s description of the play, it deserved its fate. 
Nevertheless, Professor Playfair, a little blinded perhaps by his 
warm friendship for the beautiful dramatist, paid her a graceful 
compliment on it. 

In 1809, at the christening party of the son of “ Anastatius ” Hope’ 
the Princess of Wales, who was godmother, desired Lady Sheffield 
to present Miss Berry to her. 





* To offer the First Consul a bust of Charles James Fox, by Mrs. 
Damer, graciously received some years later. 
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“T don’t think she was taken with me,” writes Miss Berry, “as she saw, 
when I did not suppose she did, the moue I made to Lady Sheffield when 
she first proposed it to me, which I changed for a proper court face when 
I found her looking at me and the thing inevitable. The last dance 
before supper she danced with Lord Lyttelton. Such an exhibition! 
Such an overdressed, painted, eyebrowed figure onenever saw! G. Robin- 
son said she was the only true friend the Prince of Wales had, as she 
went about justifying his conduct.” 


The Princess made a more favourable impression on a quiet visit 
to Strawberry Hill, then occupied by Mrs. Damer : 

“She was in her very best manner, and her conversation is certainly 
uncommonly lively, odd, and clever.* What a pity that she has not a 
grain of common sense! not an ounce of ballast to prevent high spirits 
and a coarse mind allowing her to act indecorously and ridiculously 
whenever an occasion offers. Were she always to conduct herself as she 
did here to-day, she would be credited with a remarkably easy and gracious 
manner, and natural cleverness above any of her peers that I have seen.” 


The good opinion seems to have been mutual, for after this the 
diary records many receptions, dinners, and evening-parties at 
Kensington Palace, where the Princess of Wales was living. Some- 
times the manifestations of friendship must have been inconvenient, 
for the Princess would keep Miss Berry walking up and down in 
the moonlight till one o’clock in the morning, pouring forth 
histories of her past life and present troubles. Lady Donegal, in 
one of her lively letters to Moore, describes some of the penalties 
paid for the honour of this acquaintance : 


“The Pantiles” (Tunbridge Wells) “were put into an uproar last 
Tuesday by the arrival of the Princess of Wales on a visit to the Berrys. 
She brought Lady C. Campbell and Mrs. and Miss Rawdon with her, but 
not a man did she bring, nor could she get here for love or money, except 
Sir Philip Francis and old Berry, who, egad, liked the fun of gallanting 
her about, and enjoyed himself more than the fair daughters did, who 
were in a grand fuss, and were forsaken in their utmost need by beaux 
their former suppers fed, and had to amuse her, as well as they could, 
with the help of a few women that she did not care about.” + 


In 1810 Miss Berry edited and annotated an edition of Madame 
du Deffand’s Letters (bequeathed to Horace Walpole), which was 
very well received, and extended her already wide circle of literary 
friends, amongst whom Joanna Baillie, Scott, and Rogers had long 
been prominent. When Byron was first added to the list she was 
much attracted by him, but she soon wrote, “He is a singular man, 
pleasant to me, but I very much fear that his head begins to be 


* This enables one better to understand Scott’s finding her “ fascina- 
ting.” 
t ‘Memoirs of Thomas Moore,’ vol. viii., p. 118. 
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turned by all the adoration of the world, especially the women.” 
Campbell, who struck her as conceited, she did not like at all. 
The Prince Regent of course disapproved of this friendly 
intercourse : 
“Went to Lady Hertford’s,” writes Miss Berry. “The Regent came 
soon afterwards. . . . He looked wretchedly swollen up, with a muddled 
complexion, and was extremely tipsy—gravely and cautiously so. I 


appened to be a good while in the circle, and he at last gave me a formal 
bow, with Kensington legible on it.” 


The acquaintance begun with Mademoiselle Necker ripened into 
friendship with Madame de Staél, of whom Miss Berry saw a great 
deal during her visit to England in 1813-14. When news reached 
her that the Allies had entered Paris she was deeply moved, but 
Miss Berry distrusted the eloquently expressed distress. 


“Emotion is not what she excites nor what she feels (except momem- 
tarily). She does not dwell long enough upon anything. Life, characters, 
and even feelings pass before her eyes like a magic lantern; she runs 
through the world to see all, to hear all, and to say all—to excite herself, 
and to give it all back to the world, and the society from which she has 
drawn it.” 


And when Madame de Staél returned to France, Miss Berry wrote 
to Mrs. Damer—“ While J am regretting her, she will never think 
more of me till we meet again.” But in this she was mistaken, for 
Madame de Staél afterwards described her to a friend as “ by far 
the cleverest woman in England, and the one she loved best.” 

In 1816 Miss Berry visited Lady Hardwicke in Paris, where her 
husband was then ambassador, and frequently met Talleyrand— 
“such a mass of moral and physical corruption !”—and the Duke of 
Wellington : 

“The simplicity and frankness of his manners, and the way in which 
he speaks of public affairs, are really those of a great man, although, 
talking of the allied sovereigns, their views, &c., he says we found so- 
and-so, we intend such-and-such things, quite as treating de couronne a 
couronne. I diverted him {much with Benjamin Constant’s idea of his 
never returning to [état de simple citoyen. . .. In answer to a number 
of women’s questions as to what exultation he felt at the victory, and 
what grief for the fall of friends at Waterloo, he replied in his usual 
unaffected manner, he had little time to feel either until long after all was 
over—‘ I who saw the battle four times lost that day.’” 


In 1817 the Berrys went to Genoa, described by Mary to Madame 
de Staél as a place which, differently peopled, would be “an earthly 
paradise.” But she adds: 


“To pass one’s life without books—for there are none to be found here 
—and without conversation—for it is unknown here—is an intellectual 
and moral fast which weakens me morally, and influences painfully my 
physical well-being.” 

VoL. XCI. 2B 
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She seems, however, to have struggled successfully against this 
mental isolation, for Professor Playfair writes to her that, according 
to Lord Minto, but for the society she collected at her house, “‘ Genoa 
would have been unsupportable. I have often admired, as indeed 
all the world does, that power of making something out of nothing 
—society out of solitude.” A few weeks after this letter was received, 
a slight swelling appeared on Mr. Berry’s hand, which spread to 
the arm, and was pronounced gangrenous. In five days he died, 
and was buried in the cemetery at Carignano. ‘“ His death,” writes 
his daughter, “leaves us without a duty to fulfil towards the 
present generation, nor have we any tie to that which is to come.” 

In 1819 Miss Berry published her ‘ Life and Letters of Lady 
Russell,’ for writing which her friendship for Lord John Russell 
and other members of the Bedford family had afforded unusual 
facilities. The subject suited her admirably, and it was certainly 
the most successful of her literary efforts. 

Miss Berry was in Paris again in 1820, and present at a masked 
ball attended by the Duc and Duchesse de Berri, within twenty- 
four hours of the Duke’s assassination. And she was in the 
Chamber during the examination of the assassin, when one of the 
deputies melodramatically denounced the Comte Decazes as “accom- 
plice du meurtre de M. le Duc de Berri!” Her description of the 
horrible scene at the Opera House, with all its incongruous sur- 
roundings, is the fullest and most graphic to be found anywhere. 

From Paris the sisters wandered over the Continent, glad to 
prolong their absence from England during the miserable business 
of the Queen’s trial. They avoided Naples, where there were rumours 
of political disturbance (“‘ during which,” Miss Berry remarks, with 
one of her rare touches of humour, “old women have nothing to do but 
to be kicked down and not picked up again”), and in Rome found 
—amongst a mob of princes and ex-princes—their old acquaintance, 
Madame D’Albany,* “not unentertaining ; well-informed, sensible, 
sharp, and heartless—very different from what we knew her many 
years ago, in Alfieri’s time,” and Napoleon’s sister Pauline: 


“She occupies a fine apartment in the Borghese Palace. A pretty 
person, no longer young, but still preserves her looks, giving herself as 
much the airs of a princess as she can venture to do—rising a very little 
when any one enters, &c. Several Roman ladies there, and about twenty 
gentlemen. We had music; I was at her side on the sofa: we talked a 
great deal of all those of her admirers who were my friends.” 


This visit to the Bonaparte beauty in Rome was soon followed by 
a quiet day at Neuilly, where Miss Berry was delighted with the 


* Wife of Prince Charles Edward. 
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children of the future King of the French: “ One cannot see a finer 
family, nor one better brought up, or more at ease with their 
parents.” 

In 1828 Miss Berry published her ‘Comparative View of Social 
Life in France and England,’ which had occupied her for some 
years, and been the chief object of many of her visits to France. It 
was painstaking and anecdotal, but does not appear to have been 
cordially received even by the author’s friends. She bore their 
strictures with a patience truly admirable, when one remembers her 
exceeding sensitiveness and intellectual pride. In spite of all 
her social successes, she was not a happy woman. Her life was 
shadowed by the consciousness that she had never found full ex- 
pression for the powers of her mind, or outlet for the affections of 
her heart; and in her diaries she often returns with touching fidelity 
to the one great disappointment of her youth. 

The sisters were at St. Germain during the revolution of 1830, 
and Agnes Berry’s very interesting journal gives a vivid picture of 
the time. So far as their neighbourhood was concerned, the excite- 
ment was wonderfully well regulated and good-tempered, the 
National Guard even emptying casks of wine on the ground lest too 
much should be drunk. Things were different in Paris, which was 
“converted into a camp,” and where “the élégans of the salons, 
when making their bow to the ladies, inquired, ‘Quels seronts vos 
projets pendant les massacres ?’” 

Four years later, Miss Berry visited her Orleans friends at 
Fontainebleau ; the King and Queen themselves took her over the 
chateau, and she saw Marie Amélie’s rooms, filled with the furniture 
used by Marie Antoinette, and Louis Philippe using the table on 
which Napoleon had signed his abdication. Ominous, these things, 
of the insecurity of dynasties in France! Yet Miss Berry, some- 
what misled, perhaps. by her own affection for the family, wrote to 
Macaulay that she saw popularity dawning for Louis Philippe. 

When seventy-four years old, she paid a final visit to Paris, which, 
she said, was her “last reckoning with society. . . . It is now that I 
figure Petersham, and our quiet garden there, as everything on 
earth that I most covet, and from which I no longer desire to 
wander.” And when she had returned to that pleasant spot, she 
wrote : 


“Here I am quiet without being lonely ; here I need never be idle—nor 
ever be hurried; here I can read as long as my eyes last, and work in my 
garden as long as my strength lasts,* alternately one with the other, while 





* Sydney Smith affected to disbelieve in her rural tastes. “The rumour 
of the town,” he wrote, “is that you are tired to death of the country, and 
never mean to try it again. That you bought a rake and attempted to 
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both contribute to assure me what must be considered one of the enjoy- 
ments of old age—sleep.” 


Her friends, however, would by no means consent to let her slip 
out of society, and Joanna Baillie, between whom and the Berrys 
there had long been a warm attachment, writes : 


“T do not wonder that people should forget your age; in company you 
seem to have spirit and vigour for anything, and it is not your uttering 
a complaint or two of being old, and other ailments, that will convince 
them while your face is so animated, and your eyes nearly as bright as 
they were twenty years ago.” 


During a visit to Lord and Lady Lansdowne at Bowood, Miss 
Berry saw much of Moore, and he records in his diary that she 
reminded him of her having been present when he made his first 
appearance as a singer before a large company—of the sort of 
contemptuous titter which went round the circle of fine gentlemen 
amateurs when the little Irish lad was led forward to exhibit before 
them; and of the change in their countenances when they saw the 
effect he produced. 

“T didn’t so much like you in those days,” she said to him. 
“You were too—too—what shall I say ?” 

“Too brisk and airy, perhaps?” suggested Moore, 

“Yes,” she replied, taking hold of one of his “ grizzly locks;” “I 
like you better since you have got these.” 

“T could then overhear her,” adds Moore—whose hearing for 
praise was always acute—“ say to the person with whom I hed 
found her speaking, ‘ That’s as good a creature as ever lived!’ ” * 

Some reference to the Berrys is to be found in nearly all the 
memoirs and correspondence of the first half of this century. The 
two sisters, relics of a long past generation, with memories which had 
become historical, generally excited respectful sympathy. Strangely 
enough, the least kind mention of them is contained in one of the 
letters of Baroness Bunsen, usually so remarkable for tenderness 
and charity : 

“The Miss Berrys were at the concerts, and each time happened to sit 


close to me, therefore I had a full opportunity of observing their be- 
haviour and hearing their conversation. In the fine and fashionable 





rake the flower;beds, and did it so badly that you pulled up all the flowers. 
That it is impossible to get into the Lindsay ”—Lady Charlotte, who had 
lived with the Berrys for many years—“ the smallest acquaintance with 
the vegetable world, and that if it was not for the interference of friends 
she would order the roses to be boiled for dinner, and gather a cauliflower 
as a nosegay.”—‘ Sydney Smith,’ by Lady Holland, p. 538, edit. 1869. 

* ‘Memoirs of Thomas Moore,’ vol. vii., pp. 241, 293. 
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dress—the toques and the caps, the satin, the gauze, and the blonde in 
which they are always attired, it is out of my power to recognise the little 
woman whom we saw one morning at Mrs. W. Lock’s. But I observe 
that the Miss Berry who looks by far the youngest,* and is the tallest, 
with a very good and youthful figure, is the person who ‘has the harsh 
voice, the dictatorial tone, and the keen black eyes. The other Miss 
Berry looks much milder, is quieter in her manner, and speaks neither so 
much nor so loud. The first-mentioned attacked Charles at one of the 
concerts (for her speaking to anybody has the appearance of an attack f) to 
ask the very learned question whether Palestrina had not lived just before 
Marcello. Baron Stein mentioned the Miss Berrys to Charles in this 
manner, ‘There is an old woman who goes about Rome with a younger 
sister of sixty or seventy years of age. She is always talking of Horace 
Walpole. I have given her to understand that I despise the man, but 
nothing can keep her quiet on the subject!’” ¢ 


What a contrast is this to the spirit in which the “cynic” 
Thackeray mentions the sisters to Mrs. Brookfield. In one passage 
he says he is glad that he has been able to please them by some 
allusion in Punch. In another letter he writes : 

“ What numbers of good folks there are in the world! ... Old Miss 
Berry is very kind too—nothing can be kinder. . . . I hope you will like 
good old Miss Agnes Berry; Iam sure you will, and shall be glad that 


you belong to that kind and polite set of old ladies and worthy gentle- 
men.” 


Mies Kate Perry, another of the happy recipients of Thackeray’s 
affectionate letters and humorous sketches, says, describing her first 
acquaintance with him: 

“ Afterwards we frequently met at the Miss Berrys’, where night after 
night were assembled all the wit and beauty of that time. There was 
such a charm about these gatherings of friends that hereafter we may 
say, ‘There is no salon now to compare to that of the Miss Berrys in 





* The Baroness is evidently describing Mary Berry, who was really the 
elder sister, though only by a year. 

+ These strictures on Miss Berry’s manner were no doubt deserved, but 
had Mme. Bunsen krown how painfully conscious of its defects she was 
herself, it might have excited sympathy rather than censure. In 1807 she 
wrote in her diary, “ A number of little circumstances have lately served 
to convince me that my manner is often tranchante, my voice too loud, 
and my way of meeting opposition unconciliating. All these circum- 
stances are exactly the contrary of what they ought to be, to make me 
what I wish at my time of life. It is odd that I, who have been always 
thinking of growing old, and have such clear ideas of what alone can 
make a woman loved and amiable after her youth is past, should fall into 
the very faults I am most aware of, and put myself into the situation I have 
always deprecated. But it is not too late, and at least I am not too old 
to mend.” 

¢ ‘Life and Letters of Baroness Bunsen,’ by Augustus J. C. Hare, 
vol. i., p.176. 1882. 
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Curzon Street.’ My sister and I, with our great admiration and friend- 
ship for Mr. Thackeray, used to think that the Miss Berrys at first did 
not thoroughly appreciate or understand him; but one evening, when he 
had left early, they said they had perceived for the first time ‘what a 
very remarkable man he was.’ He became a constant and most welcome 
visitor at their house; they read his works with delight, and whenever 
they were making up a pleasant dinner, used to say, ‘We must have 
Thackeray.’ ... Miss Agnes Berry adored her elder sister; she had 
considerable clearness and acuteness of perception, and Thackeray 
always maintained she was the more naturally gifted of the two sisters. 
In her youth she was a pretty, charming girl, with whom Gustavus 
Adolphus danced at a court ball.” * 


During the last ten years of the sisters’ lives, their brilliant circle 
necessarily somewhat contracted, and their correspondence decreased. 
But both were exceptionally attractive to the last. Few women of 
eighty could hope to deserve such a tribute as this from such a man 
as Lord Jeffrey : 


“T have just been reading your admirable letter for the third time, and 
after nourishing the meditations to which it led by gazing for half an 
hour on the long waves which come glittering in the moonlight to the 
beach below my windows, and listening to the soft and solemn roar they 
send up to the silent stars, I find I cannot lay myself down with a quiet 
conscience till I have thanked you for the pleasure it has given, and the 
good it has done me. Never was wisdom so gentle, or magnanimity so 
simple and modest.” 


Sydney Smith still cheered them with his clever nonsense, and 
Lady Dufferin with her graceful sparkle. And Lady Morley, in 
one of her amusing letters, says : 


“T infer that you are pretty flourishing, as you only refer to your 
eighty-siath ailment”—Miss Berry’s age—‘ which I hold to be a very light 
matter, and to you above all people, with your ears and your eyes, and 
your limbs and your mind, and your zest and your capabilities of enjoy- 
ment all alive and kicking, as if you were eighteen instead of eighty-five! 
. - . » You have no business to say ill-natured things of old age. It is an 
evil or a good (like most things) according as we take it: butit is scarcely 
an evil to you, and it shall not be an evil to me, if, please God, I live two 
or three years longer, and have no painful disease to prevent my enjoying 
and making the best of it.” 


In 1849 Lady Charlotte Lindsay, the “third sister” of half a 
century of closest companionship, was taken from the little circle. 
Mary Berry felt a growing conviction that she would soon follow. 


“T still make an effort to gather together some sparks of life for my 
sister’s sake,” she wrote. “My only anxiety! my only one! is thinking 
what I can do to secure her some comfort of society after I am gone. I 
think of this without ceasing.” 


“ Seribner’s Magazine, vol. ii., p. 329. 1887. 
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The anxiety was needless. January, 1852, saw Agnes Berry's 
most calm and peaceful death ; and in November, Mary, then ninety 
years old, “without a struggle, with scarcely a sigh,” followed, and 
was laid beside her at Petersham, in the beautiful quiet riverside 
churchyard, with its shadowing trees and many flowers, to which in 
life her eyes had often turned wistfully, as to a haven of rest. 

Dean Milman read the funeral service over both his dear friends ; 
Lord Houghton was amongst the mourners, and a quotation from 
his memorial stanzas may fitly close this selection from the records 
of two lives, remarkable for their long and unbroken association 
with all that was best in English society!and finest in English 
intellect : 


“Two friends within one grave we place, 

United in our tears, 

Sisters, scarce parted for the space 
Of more than eighty years. 

And she whose bier is borne to-day, 
The one the last to go, 

Bears with her thoughts that force their way 
Above the moment’s woe. 

Within one undisturbed abode 
Their presence seems to dwell, 

From which continual pleasures flowed, 
And countless graces fell. 

Where none were sad, and few were dull, 
And each one said his best, 

And beauty was most beautiful, 
With vanity at rest. 

No taunt or scoff obscured the wit 
That there rejoiced to reign, 

They never could have laughed at it 
If it had carried pain. 


* * * * * * 


Farewell! the pleasant social page 
Is read,—but ye remain, 

Examples of ennobled age, 
Long life without a stain. 

A lesson to be scorned by none, 
Least by the wise and brave, 

Delightful as the winter sun 
That gilds this open grave.” 


2 
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A Memory. 


How fair she was! “Tis years ago— 
But I behold her yet. 

She sat within the firelight’s glow 
The night that first we met. 

How fair she was! Her very dress 
Was all of snowy fur. 

It was no wonder, I confess, 
I fell in love with her. 


How beautiful she seemed to me! 
Her voice—I hear it still— 
Flowed softer than the melody 
Of any summer rill; 
I saw her eyes all-golden shine, 
As in the glow we sat. 
She was—ah, would she now were mine !-- 


A perfect Persian cat! 














‘ Cothen’ Kinglake. 


— 


“Yrs, I had heard of Kinglake’s chivalrous goings on,” writes Mr. 
Kenyon to a common friend under date October 31, 1854. “We 
were saying yesterday that though he might write a book, he 
was among the last men to go that he might write a book. Anda 
friend of his added, ‘ he is wild about matters military, if so calm a 
man is ever wild.’ We all hope that he may come home unscathed ; 
that no ill-natured fellow may say, ‘Serve him right for going at 
all.’ ” 

Kinglake was in the Crimea at the above date. He was with 
Lord Raglan’s staff at the storming of the heights of Alma. The 
first sensation of being in battle he likened to the excitement of 
fox-hunting ; but in far other terms he described the night scene, 
when the din and turmoil of the fight was over. He was amongst 
those who carried succour to the wounded—succour to friend and 
foe alike—on the dead-encumbered field, where many a ghastly sight 
was seen under the dancing lanterns borne by the searchers. 

Kinglake’s interest in military matters was indeed very genuine ; 
it was a great disappointment to him in life that his extreme 
shortness of sight rendered him physically unfit for the profession 
which of all others he would have preferred. In the daily routine 
of conventional existence his nature became somnolent; it was 
probably the unconscious effort to escape from this deadening 
influence that sent him in early life to encounter the dangers and 
difficulties of Eastern travel, and again at intervals to Algeria and 
to the Orimea, that the blast of trumpets and the roll of drums 
might stir to action the frost-bound volcano of the soul within him. 

Mr. Kinglake’s defective sight may in some degree be held 
responsible for the shyness and formality of his manners in general 
society. In person he was short and slight, with finely-chiselled 
features and an intellectual brow; he had a singularly bloodless 
complexion, not the pallor of ill-health, but rather the grey white- 
ness of a two-thousand years-old Greek bust. His cold, impressive 
manner, his slowness of speech, and gentle voice, were strangely at 
variance with the biting sarcasm that at times fell from his lips. 
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But his pen was ever more virulent than his spoken word. His 
hatred of wrong-doers was expressed with so much elaboration 
and reiteration that the tirade occasionally lost somewhat of 
the genuine force of spontaneity. In his happier moods of 
table talk, Kinglake would poise his epigrams with extra- 
ordinary deliberation. His wit had the charm of all true wit— 
unexpectedness; you felt that he said what no one else would ever 
have thought of saying ; therein was the quintessence of its flavour, 
a manner of thought and expression not to be imitated or parodied. 
He was often at his best when two or three were gathered together, 
or long ago at his mother’s dinner-table, when the world was 
younger, and before Louis Napoleon had found his chronicler. 

Kinglake was only an intermittent talker in general society, for 
—rare habit even among the wisest of us—he never spoke unless 
he had something to say. Ye gods, what golden silence there 
would be if this were an abiding law in our hearts! Crabb 
Robinson averred that Kinglake sometimes slept for a brief space, 
when his interest in the conversation flagged, much as he himself 
describes ministers doing at the celebrated Cabinet Council where 
peace and war were in the balance. 

Mr. Grote was once heard to remark “that for a person of his 
reputation, Mr. Kinglake was the dullest man that he had ever mot 
at a dinner-party.” But then, as Sydney Smith said, “Mr. Grote 
was so ladylike.” He was in fact, in his measured, courteous 
manner, the very type of that “utter respectability” which is 
railed against as soul-deadening and anti-pathetic to the natural 
man in the pages of ‘Eéthen.’ Kinglake, encased in his own 
formality, would doubtless have warmed towards “the gentleman- 
like Mrs. Grote,” who, with her robust language and trenchant 
remarks, never lost time over euphemisms, or cared to call a spade 
by any other name. Kinglake, by force of contrast, liked dash and 
vigour in a talking companion ; he declared that his heart stopped 
if he was bored. A lady friend of his suggested that his pulse 
should be felt at dinner after the second entrée, and if not 
satisfactory he should be allowed to change places. 

Kinglake was certainly not in a state of boredom when he 
shrewdly observed, in speaking of the sage of Chelsea, whom he 
did not love, “ Carlyle talks like Jeremiah ; but so far from being a 
prophet, he is a bad Scotch joker,” adding, “I believe he knows 
himself to be a windbag.” Kinglake was not in sympathy with 
German modes of thought; his early prejudice against everything 
Teutonic was very marked. He went so far as to say that he did 
not believe in any one succeeding in life who took up strongly with 
the German language or its literature. Though far from being a 
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typical Englishman, he had some amusing insular prejudices. One 
of the few canons of his creed was—at least he averred it was—a 
belief that if a Frenchman behaved well, he would be rewarded by 
finding himself born an Englishman in a future life; and vice versi, 
a badly conducted Britisher would be degraded into becoming 
French in his secondary stage of existence. 

In describing “‘ Marshall‘;St. Arnaud, formerly Le Roy,” King- 
lake says he was the impersonation of what our forefathers had in 
their minds when they spoke of “a Frenchman;” then follows, as 
every one will remember, the pitiless dissection of a character 
whose nearest approach to virtue was personal daring and un- 
scrupulous ambition. Kinglake’s bitter animosity against this 
soldier of France may be explained by the fact that he had been 
with St. Arnaud in Algiers; had ridden with him in fellowship 
across the desert when the French forces were sent to punish the 
revolted tribes. The Englishman had cordially admired the hand- 
some colonel, with his charming manner and eager style of speech, 
little thinking ‘that! beneath that gay exterior and light-hearted 
vanity there lay concealed, in grave secrecy, the hellish purpose 
that doomed five hundred fugitives to a hideous death in the cave of 
Shelas. St. Arnaud’s letter to his brother describes the event with 
unparalleled cynicism. -. He says: 

“T had all the apertures (of the cave) hermetically stopped up. I made 
one vast sepulchre. No one knew but myself that there were five hundred 


brigands therein. ... Brother, no one is so good as I am by taste and 


nature. ... I have done my duty asa commander, and to-morrow I would 
do the same again.” 


The disgust and horror excited by this foul deed, executed in 
secrecy and cold blood, in close proximity to where he stood, as he 
(Kinglake) thought, on the field of a fair fight, made a deep and 
lasting impression on him ; in truth it must be allowed to be the 
key-note of his detestation of the “ brethren of the Elysée.” 

Whether the time and manner of Kinglake’s unsparing attack on 
the Emperor of the French was well chosen or in good taste under 
the circumstances, may be questioned. Louis Napoleon is reported 
to have said on reading the volumes, in reference to the attack on 
himself, “c'est ignoble.” History has had her final word since then— 
and scored for Kinglake. 

The quid nunes who are always suspecting the “eternal 
feminine,” declared that the historian had a grievance against Prince 
Louis that made his hatred a very personal matter indeed. King- 
lake liked the society of clever women ; the illogical vivacity of the 
female mind amused and excited him. He was capable of very 
sedate friendships with the other sex ; his life-long regard for Mrs. 
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Proctor is an instance. After his return from the East he read 
with her husband for the Chancery Bar; and in this way became 
acquainted with one of the cleverest, and at the same time one of 
the most sarcastic, women in London society. It was believed 
amongst his associates that Mrs. Proctor was “Our Lady of 
Bitterness,” alluded to in the preface to ‘Eéthen.’ This preface, 
by the way, unlike most things of the kind, is excellent reading. 
Kinglake felt and believed in female influence; he used to say, 
“Men will never be made really religious till the Church 
establishes an order of Priestesses. Women have their spiritual 
pastors; a man should have his priestess—his Egéria.” 

On being asked why he had never married, certainly being no 
woman hater, he replied, “ Because he had observed that wives 
always preferred other men to their own husbands.” Kinglake was 
chivalrous about ideal men and women ; his imagination revelled in 
a picturesque glamour of things; but his fastidious nature would 
never have borne with equanimity the inevitable rubs of life in 
double harness. 

Kinglake’s fastidiousness moulded his manner into its ultimate 
form of literary presentment. His letters generally were wanting 
in the characteristic brilliancy of style that marked his finished 
work. Some men’s letters, on the contrary, in their freshness and 
freedom, are better reading than their more laboured productions. 
The proof-sheets of some portions of the ‘Invasion of the Crimea’ 
were a perfect marvel of elaborate and careful finish. The 
corrections and interpolations were endless. The writer was 
evidently a severe critic of his own work. The balance of a 
sentence was very often rearranged, and other words and phrases 
substituted for those that stood in the first reading. The 
corrections were done with such consummate skill that you came 
to see it would not be possible to find language more terse, more 
lucid, or more appropriate than that of the final form adopted by 
Kinglake to express what he had to say. It is the old remark 
exemplified—easy reading is hard writing. 

But with all its elaboration, perhaps over-elaboration of style, 
there is nothing in the ‘ History’ which can at all compete with the 
charm of that single volume of travel which made Kinglake’s 
reputation. 

‘Eéthen’ is a chapter of autobiography written in the happiest 
vein of humorous self-portraiture. Who can forget the incident, as 
Kinglake describes it, of his meeting in the desert an Englishman 
with his cavalcade ? 


“ As we approached each other,” he says, “it became a question whether 
we should speak; I thought it likely that the stranger would accost me, 
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and in the event of his doing so, I was quite ready to be as sociable and 
chatty as I could be according to my nature; but still I could not think of 
anything particular that I had to say to him. Of course among civilised 
people the not having anything to say is no excuse at all for not speaking ; 
but I was shy and indolent, and I felt no great wish to stop and talk like 
a morning visitor in the midst of these broad solitudes. The traveller 
perhaps felt as I did, for except that we lifted our hands to our caps and 
waved our arms in courtesy, we passed each other as if we had passed in 
Bond Street.” 


Some one (it was an enemy who said this thing) wished no better 
sport than to see Kinglake interviewed by a Yankee journalist ; how- 
ever, like the Duke of Wellington, when asked if he was surprised 
at Waterloo, he vould doubtless have been equal to the occasion. 
It is true Kinglake hated being put to the question. He gave up 
visiting at a very pleasant house solely because, as he said, he no 
sooner made his appearance than father, mother, and daughters 
bombarded him with questions. It was like being put into a 
witness-box ; and he added, “that he felt sure, when he left the 
house, that he had in some way perjured himself.” He gave up 
some other acquaintances in consequence of their having a man- 
servant who invariably announced the guests in a stentorian voice. 
No one heeded the entrance of Mr. John Jones or Lady Brown, nor 
did the herald himself take much account of them, but he knew his 
master’s lions, and their names resounded through the apartment. It 
was the dislike that Kinglake had to hearing his name given out 
before a crowd that led him to go early to parties; he was generally 
the first guest to arrive at a dinner. He told the following story of 
himself very amusingly. He had been invited to dine with Mrs. 
Sartoris soon after her marriage, and before he had made the 
acquaintance of his friend’s husband. When he entered the 
drawing-room—arriving early as usual—he found only his host, 
who, by the way, had the reputation of being a very silent man. 
Mr. Sartoris bowed courteously, and by a wave of the hand indicated 
that his guest should be seated. Then the two sat on either side of 
the fire-place without speaking. 


“ After a few moments,” suid Kinglake, “it became a duel of silence 
between us. The contest was so equally maintained, that neither of us 
spoke during the ten minutes that elapsed before the lady of the house 
appeared and introduced us.” 


Kinglake was rather amusing on the subject of Miss Martineau’s 
deafness ; he remarked that it was no drawback in her case, for she 
talked so unceasingly that she never had any occasion to hear what 
others said. The following is an instance of the humorous turn he 
could give to a very prosaic incident. It chanced that a few 
Somersetshire friends were talking over the case of a clergyman in 
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the west who was under the grave suspicion of conducting himself 
improperly towards a female member of his congregation. Parties 
were divided, and some of his parishioners, wishing to show that they 
believed he had been cruelly maligned, made a subscription and 
presented him with asilver inkstand. ‘ Yes, I see,” said Kinglake 
drily ; “‘the parish has presented their rector with a piece of plate 
for not seducing his clerk’s daughter.” 

Among the thousand and one amusing things in ‘ Edthen’ is his 
account of the disillusion that would overtake the man who sought 
to adopt the life of an Arab for the sake of seclusion; as a fact, the 
inmates of the tents are crammed together. 


* You would find yourself,” he says, “in perpetual contact with a mass of 
hot fellow-creatures. It is true that all who are inmates of the same tent 
are related to each other, but I am not quite sure that that circumstance 
adds much to the charm of such a life. At all events, before you finally 
determine to become an Arab, try a gentle experiment; take one of those 
small shabby houses in May Fair and shut yourself up in it with forty or 
fifty shrill cousins for a couple of weeks in July.” 


One is irresistibly reminded of Sydney Smith’s humorous com- 
plaint when, writing to a friend, he says, “Our house is full of 
cousins ; I wish they were all first cousins—once removed.” 

Speaking of Somersetshire,no man could be more free from any 
sentimental partiality for the county of his birth than Kinglake. 
His friends and his interests were elsewhere. His distaste for local 
associations in the west was increased by the fact of his being 
unseated for the borough of Bridgwater in 1868, for alleged bribery 
on the part of his agents. It was a great and an abiding mortifica- 
tion to him ; he spoke of himself afterwards as “a political corpse.” 
His ambition certainly was for political rather than literary dis- 
tinction. Of science he had little or no knowledge—he belonged to 
a pre-scientific age. Kinglake once spoke of himself as “little 
bookish by nature,” and certainly his very genuine enthusiasm for 
classic scenes was not the result of the Greek instilled into his 
unwilling mind by the pedagogue who ruled over the “dismal 
days” of his schoolboy life. It was the English of Pope’s transla- 
tion that fired him with a love of Homer’s battles. 

In speaking of his travels, at a time when the recollection was 
not yet too remote, Kinglake would on rare occasions give in a few 
vivid words the description of a picturesque incident, in a manner 
impossible to reproduce, but which remained stamped with the seal of 
genius on the listener’s memory. Sometimes it was an account of the 
landing near Abydos after a glorious sail through classic Hellespont ; 
the wild ride that brought them within sight of the tomb of Achilles, 
and the keen starlight that canopied their bivouac on the banks of the 
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Scamander. He made you feel the rapture that kindled his own 
nature when, at length standing on the plains of Troy, the beautiful 
story lost its fabulous character, and assumed the proportions of 
reality ; and then was he enabled to identify in a manner satisfactory 
to his own mind the site of the far-famed city. 

In another mood the traveller has been known to recall the 
unwonted sentiment of reverence that subdued his spirit when the 
end of a long day’s ride brought him among the hills of beautiful 
Galilee, and when, within sight of Nazareth, he saw the sun go 
down in solemn splendour. 

A man can better face the prosaic limitation, the tedious conven- 
tionality of our indoor, plodding life in the West after he has steeped 
his soul in the glamour of the Orient. Something of this may have 
led Kinglake to take his pleasure in the East, “to fortify himself,” 
as he said, “ for the business of life.” Some of his early friends found 
it difficult to understand what motive could impel a man of his 
temperament to undertake so toilsome and so dangerous a journey ; 
for in his day the impediments and risks of travel had to be taken 
into account. The desire did not arise, it is true, from any special 
orthodox reverence for the “Holy Places,” for Gibbon might have 
been his sponsor in all matters of faith. 

Half a century and more has passed since this Eastern journey 
took place. It is needless to say how much is changed. It was 
early in July, 1834, that Kinglake gave his College friend Lord 
Pollington a rendezvous at Hamburg. The route the fellow- 
travellers took was vid Berlin, Dresden, Prague, Vienna. From the 
latter place they went down the Danube to Semlin. Prince 
Demidoff, in his Travels in 1830, alludes to the recent introduction of 
steamboats on the river, and declares that “in making the Danube 
one of the great commercial highways of the world, steam has united 
the East with the West.” But Nature had placed the iron gates of 
the Danube in the way of this consummation. 

When Kinglake arrived at Semlin, the frontier town of Turkey, 
Belgrade, frowned upon him from the other side of the Save. 
On entering this fortress, it was to commit himself to a plague- 
suspected country, with “wheel-going Europe” left behind. And 
now he was to see with his own eyes “the splendour and the havoc 
of the East.” 

The romance of travel belongs to the past. The traveller of 
to-day, instead of starting from Belgrade on horseback, with a 
retinue of dragomen and tatars armed to the teeth, leaves his hotel 
in an omnibus, and departs from the railway station armed only 
with a Cook's ticket: leaving at 9.30 a.s, say, on Tuesday morning, 
and he is due at Constantinople at 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
next day. So passes away the glory of travel. 
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It took Kinglake fifteen days to accomplish the ride of eight 
hundred and fifty miles from Belgrade to Constantinople; he was 
delayed somewhat by the illness of his friend, but not long, for there 
was no hospitality to be obtained en route for a sick man, who by 
token of his sickness fell under the terrible suspicion of being 
plague-stricken. Our travellers journeying through the majestic 
forests of Servia, “ rousing the eagles of the Balkans” in the pass of 
Sapoli, and toiling on from thence to Philippopolis and Adrianople, 
trod in the very steps of the first Crusaders. The iron road of 
to-day does not deviate very far from the same line of march. His 
Eastern tour, in point of time, extended beyond its original limits, 
owing in great part to the serious outbreak of the plague in Egypt, 
where he was detained. He was absent altogether more than fifteen 
months, and did not return to England till October, 1835. 

The record of his travels did not appear in print till 1844, and 
then not till the MS. had been rejected by some of the leading 
publishers. From the moment that his book made him famous, 
Kinglake’s intimate friends delighted in calling him ‘ Eéthen.’ 
Among such as survive, the name applied personally is familiar 
enough, and serves to recall, not without a sense of regret, the 
brilliant promise of Kinglake’s manhood—a promise not wholly 
redeemed by his career either at the Bar or in Parliament, or even 
by the literary work that occupied the last thirty years of his life. 

























Jn Elysium. 


A SOLILOQUY. 


Scene:—The Elysian Fields, 
Time :—The Nineteenth Century. 


Wett, I must say that I like it very much indeed, and dear old 
Charon was really quite fatherly. One can only speak of people 
as one finds them, and nobody could have been nicer than 
Charon was to me. It depends so entirely upon how you treat 
people how they treat you in return. I have always said that, 
and Charon was charming to me, and seemed so anxious that I, 
at all events, should not be left behind, whoever else was. And I 
liked Mercury. I liked Mercury very much, and I think that 
Mercury liked me. That sort of thing is usually mutual, and I 
shall be surprised if I do not see something more of Mercury; but 
as to Mercury being flighty, I really cannot see it. Clarissa 
Belleville never had a good word for any one whose attention was 
not given wholly to herself; and she, naturally, poor dear, thought 
Mercury flighty if she could not engross him absolutely. To call 
him “flighty” because he was civil to me is just like dear Clarissa. 
Of course, no one likes to be ignored—but then it was her owa 
fault if she was ignored. If there was anything really pleasant or 
“taking” about Clarissa, I dare say that Mercury would have been 
very nice to her too—and so would Charon. They would, I am 
sure. It is her own fault—or rather her misfortune—that she is 
not attractive, and why, because this is so, she should turn upon 
me and upon Mercury, I cannot imagine. Who could? 

I think that Jupiter was pleased at my admiring his eagle. As 
eagles go, it really is a fine one, and has not quite such a horrid- 
looking head as eagles generally have, I think. Clarissa is so slow in 
those ways. It did not occur to her to admire the eagle. She 
never will get on with men, or be in the least popular. She is so 
devoid of tact. I call it tact; but tact really isn’t the right word. 
By tact, I mean unselfishness. Tact, I think, is another word for 


unselfishness. It is the power of putting oneself into somebody 
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else’s place, so as to see things from their point of view. I can do 
that, and Clarissa cannot; and that is why I make friends, and she 
doesn’t. I saw in a moment that Noah would like to talk about the 
ark, and tell one the dimensions and the ins and outs of the whole 
thing. Of course it is a bore to listen, but if one is free from 
egotism, one does not grudge that; and really if one isn’t to sacrifice 
oneself a little what is one’s religion worth? I do not go in for 
being a saint, but I always did like to bring my principles into my 
daily life. One can do so much in those small ways. Noah was 
quite enchanted to talk about the ark, and went through the whole 
history of how he made it, good man, and of all the little difficulties 
that he overcame, and all his contrivances for the comfort of 
everybody. In fact, I thought I should really never have got away 
from the worthy soul. People always like to talk shop; and 
why shouldn’t they? I shall go and ask Noah again about it all 
soon. It really isa kindness. The old Shades have all heard every 
detail from him times without number, they say; and a new listener 
who shows a genuine interest no doubt is a great boou. Really 
when one can give pleasure with so little trouble to oneself, it would 
be quite too odious not to do so. 

Hamlet is delightful—quite, quite delightful. He is exactly one 
of those reserved, moody, interesting men with whom I always got 
on so particularly well. It in reality did seem—as they used to 
laugh and say—that it was my vocation to draw such people out, 
and to civilise them. I was quite right in my preconceived opinion 
of Ophelia. There was nothing really in her. She is just one of 
those sentimental, fanciful, exacting women who bore men so 
frightfully in the long run. What a man wants in a companion is 
something so different. Ophelia would tire any one out with her 
affected, absurd ways. And she is not clever—not in the least 
clever or fascinating, or original even. He has really quite thrown 
himself away. I never myself believed in that madness of her's 
It was all nonsense and make-believe. She just, I am quite sure, 
thought it pathetic, and pretended to be crazy to excite Hamlet’s 
interest ;. and when she found that he did not notice that she was 
going about with her hair all untidy, and with those flowers all 
about her, she flung herself into the water in a pet—counting upon 
his passing by and pulling her out before it was too late. And 
then there would have been a scene, and he would have been led 
into saying much more than he meant, poor man. The cleverest 
men are imposed upon in those ways every day of the year. Ihave 
seen it over and over again, to my intense disgust. I do detest 
deceit, and no one would ever persuade me that she would have 
taken the trouble to hang her wreath on the willow, as she did, if 
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she hadn’t meant to get out of the water again and use it. Is it 
likely? There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that she 
rehearsed the whole thing beforehand, and no more meant to die 
than I did when I caught the cold that brought me here, by 
putting on a low gown for the Baring’s ball before I was quite well 
again of my second attack of that frightful influenza. One looks 
such a guy in a high one, and of course I hadn’t the faintest notion 
of killing myself. No, I pity Hamlet very much. 

I was asking that dear old Charon, as we crossed, about some of 
the women he had already brought across, and happened to inquire 
if he had found anything very charming in Ophelia among others. 
And I don’t think that he had, though, of course, he would not say 
anything actually against her. It would not have been right in his 
position. She really got off very easily after behaving so horribly, 
for Charon told me that they had not gone out of earshot though the 
boat had started, when she caught the sound of Hamlet’s voice and 
heard him say, “I loved Ophelia,” and after that she seemed quite 
satisfied and did not distress herself any more or go on in the 
ridiculous, undignified way in which till then she had behaved. Of 
course it was just the chivalry in his nature that made him before 
them all, say that he had liked her. And as she was dead it did 
not entail any unpleasant consequences. His manner to her is 
perfect. So was poor Henry Graham’s to that tiresomely silly 
woman ; but it is as plain as daylight on which side the devotion 
lies. I must admit that I have the greatest admiration for a man, 
and a clever man, who patiently puts up with that slavish sort of 
worship. It would irritate me exceedingly to have Ophelia always 
by me. Men are very tolerant in such matters, and are so much 
more patient than we are. ButI think it isa mistake. Beyond a 
certain point, forbearance is an incentive to folly and is not true 
kindness. Poor Hamlet! How I pity him! 

I like Dante. I think Dante an excessively clever man. I 
never went in for being clever myself. That was not the way that 
we were brought up. My mother had a horror of those odd sort of 
women who see something extraordinary in things in which there 
really is nothing to see. But without going in for cleverness and all 
that sort of thing I managed to interest clever people somehow. I 
am sure Professor Macgaloshes—funny old creature—really made me 
quite conspicuous, I said to him at last, “ Dear Mr. Maecgaloshes, 
do go and talk to my cousin sometimes; I can always find some one 
to take pity on me, and she has never a soul to speak to.” But ot 
course he wouldn’t go. He was a great dear and as clever as any 
thing. I believe he had written tons of books, and Dante seems 
very much the same sort of person except that he went in for verses, 

2c2 
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I told Dante at once—I am always honest in those ways—“I don’t 
pretend to be clever, but I do adore people who are, and I am so 
fond of poetry. Longfellow’s Evangeline was one of the books I 
was always quite, guite devoted to.” I never troubled myself to 
write, but I always did like poets. How that poor Mr. Burn 
Wildborn’s used to come and sit! I always thought those verses he 
wrote for one of the magazines were meant for me, though he was 
too shy to say so. -He was so nice in those ways, and never said a 
word that anybody might not have heard; and I thought it so 
touching when he told me he could not afford to marry. He was 
the sort of man who could not have borne his wife, if he cared for 
her, to have to do without everything she was accustomed to having. 
How well I understood it ; I remember thinking, when I heard he was 
going to marry Venetia Vanburgh, that what was not good enough 
for me would, in the poor man’s opinion, be all that she could expect, 
and more. There was something really very pathetic about it. I 
think I will just go and see if I can find him anywhere about and 
introduce him to Dante. He would like that, and really I feel quite 
old friends with Dante now, and I think they would get on 
charmingly together. That last book of Mr. Wildborn’s was quite 
delightfully illustrated and equal—I recollect one of the newspapers 
saying—to anything that Milton ever wrote. ‘That dull wife of 
his would do well enough with Beatrice, who, as far as I can see, is 
a very second-rate sort of woman, so fall of airs and with really no 
conversation. And why is she always going down to the landing- 
place? What is the attraction? That delightful old Dante is as 
simple as a child. It is a very unpleasant task for any one who 
has, as I have, an extreme dislike to being mixed up with that 
kind of affair; but I do think it only right just to let Dante know 
what every one is saying. And I am sure that every one is 
talking, for Maria Walkenpast spoke quite as if it was the gossip of 
the place: “We shall soon hear something that is not very pleasant 
hearing,” she said to me just in the way she used to do upon earth 
when any shocking scandal was on the verge of being in everybody’s 
mouth. 

I wonder where Dante is? If an unpleasant job has to be done, 
it had better be done quickly. And I shouldn’t care to trust the 
business to Maria. She blunders so, and would be sure to hurt 
somebody’s feelings. I will see about it myself. Oh yes, there 
is Dante. Mrs. Furner Marrianp. 











Staniland's Wife. 


By tHe Avutuor or ‘THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL WENTWORTH.’ 


—_— 


Cuapter I, 


Wuen I heard that my old friend Staniland was bringing back a 
wife with him from America, I could hardly believe my own ears. 
Ihad good grounds for my astonishment. A miserable younger 
son, who had bitterly offended his family-belongings by adopting 
the career of a professional artist—a career in which he had so 
far failed of achieving any striking success—my friend was 
hardly in a position to marry at all, unless he married money ; 
yet I knew no man whom I should have judged less likely to 
throw himself at the feet of a Yankee heiress in the character of 
a penniless suitor. Besides, it was barely a year since he had left 
England, madly in love with Helen Carew. It is true that the 
fair Helen, after flirting outrageously with him for a whole 
season, had suddenly thrown him over in favour of young Lord 
Harley and his forty thousand a year, and that Staniland had 
affected to take her perfidy coolly. But his assumed indifference 
had not deceived me; I knew that he had been very hard hit, and 
I could not help marvelling that he should have found it possible 
to console himself so quickly. 

None of my American acquaintances could tell me anything 
about the girl he had married. The first column of the Times in- 
formed us all that her maiden name had been Jessie Brown; and 
in some mysterious manner we became apprised of the fact that she 
had a little money, and also that she was, emphatically, a “ nobody.” 
Every one was particularly clear on this last point. The haunts 
of Transatlantic fashion knew not the fair Jessie; the great 
business men disclaimed with hautewr all knowledge of that 
obscure person, Brown pere. It seems that there are Browns and 
Browns even in the happy hunting-grounds of Democracy on the 
other side of the herring-pond. 

“Depend upon it, Mr. Holroyd, she lived out West—very far 
west indeed,” said Mrs. David T. Butler (of Richmond, Virginia) 
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to me one evening. “California or the Territories”—with an 
expressive little nod. ‘They were married at Sacramento, you 
know. She'll inform you on first acquaintance that ‘she feels 
kinder crowded in Europe, things were bigger where she was 
raised, you bet!’ Ido wonder a little at Mr. Staniland. But 
artists are kittle cattle, there’s no accounting for their vagaries. 
I dare say our friend went off to California with his head full of 
Bret Harte, met Miss Brown riding a prairie-horse minus saddle, 
with a bowie-knife and a couple of derringers tucked into her 
sash, and the novelty of the thing was too much for him.” 

Mrs. Butler laughed her pleasant shrill laugh, and changed 
the subject by inquiring when the Prince of Wales would be back 
from Cannes. 

On becoming acquainted with Mrs. Staniland I recognised that 
some features at least in her clever countrywoman’s prophetic 
portrait were not ill drawn. My friend’s lovely young wife had 
undoubtedly “lived out West.” She spoke with a strong Western 
accent; and if her speech was not quite so strongly spiced with 
Americanisms as the sentence put into her mouth by the lively 
Virginian, it was yet racy enough to have done honour to the 
pages of a Pioneer novel. She “ guessed” and “concluded” on 
all occasions; called for her “ rubber ” and her “ gums” on a wet 


morning ; and informed me innocently how “mad ” her husband had 
been when she lingered over her packing in New York, so that 
they were “jammed for time” to catch the steamer. I believe 
she called the pretty frizzy cloud of golden-brown curls on her 


”? 


forehead a “ bang ;” and I am afraid that in moments of peculiar 
excitement I have even heard her declare that she “ didn’t care a 
red cent” for something or somebody. Also, fashionable luxury 
was evidently new to her, and she was profoundly ignorant of 
“society” and all its ways of thinking, acting, and believing, 
though, with New World quickness, she soon learnt to adapt her- 
self to its outward forms. Yet her quaint rusticity was wholly 
free from any taint of coarseness or vulgarity. Indeed, it seemed 
impossible to connect such ideas, even for a moment, with 
so pure-minded, sweet-natured, and frank a creature as Jessie 
Staniland. 

I saw from the first that she worshipped her stalwart artist- 
husband. A passing smile from him threw her into a tremor of 
delight, a caressing touch of his hand intoxicated her with 
happiness for the rest of the day. She lifted the book or the 
pencil he had laid aside with lingering reverence, as if it had 
become consecrated by mere contact with his divine fingers. Her 
love for him admitted of no reserves or limitations: in her 
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adoring eyes he was a stainless, all-wise hero, equally incapable 
of doing wrong or making a mistake. Poor Jessie! 

I say poor Jessie advisedly; for I more than suspected that 
her idol’s regard for her was by no means of this extravagant 
nature. Yet, if Staniland were not in love with his sweet wife, 
why on earth had he married her? Her paltry few hundreds a 
year would scarcely have tempted the neediest fortune-hunter, 
and he was peculiarly indifferent to money. The most plausible 
solution of the mystery seemed to be that he had wedded the girl 
in haste, fired by her marvellous beauty, and that he was now 
repenting at leisure, his fastidious taste offended by her manifest 
ignorance of small conventionalities, and his sensitive pride 
wounded by the manner in which the fashionable world ‘saw fit to 
treat a gem that had never undergone the indispensable polishing 
process at the hands of any recognised social jeweller. 

It seemed to me that the situation did not promise well for 
Jessie’s happiness. But when, towards the close of the season, the 
Stanilands went abroad, and I, who wanted a ‘holiday just then, 
went with them, it appeared to improve. By the time we had 
completed our two months’ tour, visiting innumerable places, and 
seeing sights and shows without end—to Staniland and myself 
stale and trite things enough for the most part, but to the little 
Western girl all new and delightful—I had almost succeeded in 
laying those ugly doubts that had bothered me in London 
entirely to rest; for the anxious lines on Staniland’s forehead 
were fading away; his eyes, when they rested on his wife, grew 
daily softer and more full of content; Jessie herself wore the 
expression of a newly-beatified saint ; and I—well, I judged it 
advisable to develop a strong taste for solitary excursions on foot, 
and a novel passion for wandering about obscure galleries and 
museums that no one else wished to explore. If at such times I 
became rather acutely conscious of the fact that I was a middle- 
aged journalist about whom nobody really cared a rap—what of 
that? I felt sure Jessie was secretly grateful to me. 

September found us halting to rest at.an out-of-the-way hotel 
high above the Lake of Como, where we lingered for more than a 
week, enjoying ourselves in a pleasant, unsophisticated fashion. 
One morning, however, I noticed that Staniland looked strangely 
perturbed during breakfast ; and when we were alone—his wife 
having left us to smoke our matutinal pipes on the verandah 
while she gathered flowers for her tiny salon—I ventured to 
inguire if anything had gone wrong. 

He flung himself back in his chair with an impatient gesture. 

“Anything? LEverything,I tell you! There is no conciliating 
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my people—I might have known it. Still, I hardly thought 
they would have declared open war.” 

“ Has it actually come to that?” 

“You can judge for yourself. My brother Dick’s eldest boy 
comes of age next month, and my mother declines to join the 
family gathering at Critchley if she is to meet my wife there. 
What am I to do?” 

It was a difficult question to answer. No argument that 
he could use would be likely to avail anything with Lady 
Elizabeth, a woman whose ideas on the subject of matrimonial 
alliances would have done credit to a mediwval noble. As the 
penniless daughter of an illustrious Duke who had made away 
with all the property at his disposal, mortgaged the remainder, 
and—it was unkindly whispered—finally quitted the world in an 
attack of delirium tremens, it doubtless behoved Staniland’s 
mother to see that her children contracted no union unworthy 
their descent. And Jessie was the daughter of an American 
farmer in a ranching territory, who didn’t “hire help,” and 
whose elder sons were seeing life as cowboys in Nebraska. 

“My mother cannot see that there may be two sides to a 
question,” Staniland went on. “A man may have his reasons, 
his excuses——” 

“TI don’t see that any excuse is needed here,” I interrupted 
grufily, knocking the ashes out of my pipe. 

But Staniland was in a confidential mood, and chose to let my 
remark pass unnoticed. “You know what happened just before I 
went to America,” he said. “I would have staked my life upon 
her faith; and she threw me over as lightly as she would have cut 
a bad dancer at an evening party. Love affairs were hardly likely 
to be much in my line after that. Well, travelling in the West, I 
met with an accident—rather a serious one. I'll tell you the 
details some other day, Enough that Jessie came to my rescue, 
complete stranger as I was, and effected it at some risk to herself. 
I was a good deal hurt, and I stayed on at her father’s till I got 
well. We were always together, and 1 suppose I ought to have 
thought of possible consequences. But I swear I never did, until 
I saw one day——” He checked himself suddenly. “ Well, it 
ended as you see.” 

So he had married Jessie Brown, not because he was in love 
with her, but because he had reason to think that she had fallen 
in love with him. There was a touch of the heroic in him, after 
all. But would he be able to maintain his heroic attitude? I 
doubted it. “A very natural ending,” I commented aloud. 

“T don’t regret it; I don’t mean to regret it,” he continued, 
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getting up and walking restlessly to and fro. ‘“ Yet what will 
happen when people see that my mother turns her back upon my 
wife ?” 

“ Don’t wait to see,” I answered. He was ten years my junior, 
and I had always been accustomed to speak my mind to him with 
more than brotherly frankness. “Throw society overboard 
altogether, and keep out of England for a while. You will paint 
all the better pictures, probably, and your wife will be safe from 
possible annoyance.” 

Staniland’s handsome bronzed face flushed. “Jessie might not 
like the idea,” he murmured. 

“Oh, as regards Mrs. Staniland,” I responded coolly, “I 
imagine she would not dislike a desert island, if you inhabited it 
with her. You know that, I fancy.” 

He winced slightly. “I’ve a personal objection to desert 
islands,” he said, with a forced laugh. ‘‘ No, Holroyd, you ask too 
much. I can’t consent to cut myself off from my kind: I can’t 
live without any intellectual companionship. My wife knows 
nothing of art. And my pride is in question too. Am I to 
acknowledge openly that I have made a mistake ? ” 

There was a moment’s silence—I hate saying things I am 
likely to regret next day. The door of the room behind us shut 
sharply and suddenly, as if forced to by a gust of wind. 

“Understand me,” Staniland resumed, stopping in his walk. 
“I know I am responsible for Jessie’s happiness, and I mean to 
make her happy. Also, I don’t doubt for a moment that the 
responsibility has been good for me; if I had not married, I 
should probably have gone utterly to the dogs before now. But 
I made a huge mistake when I thought I could coerce the 
world’s opinion. Social rebels always end by getting the worst 
of it.” 

“That depends,” I retorted. ‘Supposing real diamonds were 
temporarily out of fashion, and a certain kind of paste all the 
rage? A man who carried the Koh-i-noor about him might 
be content to let the world laugh at his taste.” 

I fancy I spoke bitterly, for he gave me a curious glance. 
Still, he guessed nothing: I am certain of that. He merely 
answered, with a touch of emotion, “ Well, I shall take good care 
of my diamond, I hope,” and soon after walked quietly away. 

I did not see him again until we met at luncheon, and then his 
wife’s face occupied all my attention. In a few short hours it 
was appallingly changed. The girlish features had all at once 
acquired an indescribable look of age, and the eyes that were 
generally so bright had an expression of blank bewildered anguish 
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in their brown depths. What did this mean? As I sat 
pondering the question, a hideous idea suddenly fastened itself on 
my imagination and refused to be shaken off. Was it possible 
that Jessie had come back while her husband and I were talking 
on the verandah? Could it have been she who closed the door so 
sharply behind us? If so, God help her, poor child! 

She was very silent during the meal, and when we returned to 
our rooms afterwards, she went out into the verandah and stood 
leaning against one of the iron supports, gazing straight before 
her. It struck me that the listless slender figure in its clinging 
white gown looked suggestively pathetic and forlorn in its 
isolation: and perhaps the same idea occurred to Staniland, for 
he presently laid down his newspaper and went to her, putting 
his arm caressingly about her shoulders, and saying some kindly 
word in a low voice. 

For an instant—I saw it—she shrank from his caress. The 
next, the old fascination of his voice and touch prevailed, and she 
drew closer to him, trembling slightly. Her agitation seemed to 
surprise him. 

“Ts there anything amiss?” he asked, more audibly. ‘“ What 
is the matter, Jessie?” 

“ Nothing,” she answered hurriedly— “ at least, it’s easy enough 
to fix things—and I mean to fix them right away. Don’t you 
worry, Ralph, that’s all.” She turned her head suddenly and 
kissed the hand that lay on her shoulder. ‘Now I guess I'll 
go and lie down for a spell,” she said. “That'll be best. You 
needn’t come inquiring around, you know.” 

When she had gone upstairs, Staniland came back and sat 
down to his easel with a puzzled look. As for me, I got my hat 
and went out of doors—to keep guard. Jessie Staniland’s present 
symptoms were plainly of a nature that required watching. 

In front of the house was a great tree-camellia, and behind the 
camellia a garden-seat. Sitting there, .I could command the 
door, while keeping myself out of sight; and I had not been 
sitting there ten minutes when Jessie came out, in her hat and 
light shawl, walking very fast. I stayed long enough to make 
sure that she had actually entered on a very steep, secluded path 
leading down to the lake—then I started for the same point by a 
short cut I knew. It was a rough descent, among tangled 
undergrowth and over rolling stones, but I am an active man, 
and I reached the water’s edge long before poor Jessie. When I 
heard her footsteps approaching, I drew back under the trees. 

She was still walking fast and firmly. Her face was deadly 
pale, and her eyes were oddly dilated; her delicate nostrils 
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qquivered like those of some wild creature in the toils; but her 
lips were resolutely set. She came to the brink of the beautiful 
steel-coloured expanse without hesitation. As she reached it, I 
stepped forward, and laid my hand on her arm. 

“ Jessie Staniland,” I said sternly, “ why have you come here ?” 

She uttered a cry of surprise. Then she drew herself up 
proudly. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Holroyd? And what brought you 
here, any way?” 

“T came,” I replied, watching the effect ot my words narrowly, 
“because I saw that you were a little out of your mind for the 
moment. I came, as Ralph’s oldest friend, to prevent your 
disgracing his name and breaking his heart by an act of frantic 
wickedness.” 

At the mention of her husband’s name her proud self-assertion, 
her strong resolution gave way instantly: she burst into child- 
like, imploring sobs. 

“Mr. Holroyd, have pity !—don’t prevent me!” she pleaded. 
(I wonder if she fancied I might be persuaded to stand by and see 
her drown herself?) “It is for his sake. He feels he has made 
a mistake—I’m a burden to him—he is ashamed of me.” 

Her weeping choked her utterance, and she leaned against a 
tree, hiding her face on its hard rough trunk. I let her weep 
unchecked ; it was not for me to comfort her. 

“You think me very wicked, I suppose?” she said tremulously, 
when her first agony of tears was over. 

“T’m afraid I do,” I answered trenchantly. “Very reckless and 
selfish, to say the least of it.” 

“No, no!—not selfish!” she urged. ‘“ He would be happier 
without me—if he don’t care.” There was an eager, imploring 
question in her eyes. 

I hesitated. I fancy there isin every man’s life some moment 
decisive of the question whether the devil that is in him shall get 
the upper hand or no—and this was such a moment in mine. 

“Mrs. Staniland,” I said slowly at last, “what right have you 
to assume that your husband does not care for you? Are you 
entitled to condemn him on the strength of a few hasty words, 
which you did not stay to hear him recall and explain? If,” I 
added, resuming my severe tone, lest I should make a fool of my- 
self—or worse, “ you must listen to conversations never intended 
for your ears, you should, in common fairness, wait and hear 
them out.” 

The fire of renewed hope was in her wet eyes as I spoke. My 
work was done: the future lay with Staniland. 
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Cuapter II, 





I pm not accompany the Stanilands when, a few days later, 
they went back to England. For certain private reasons, not 
very intelligible even to myself, I made up my mind that further 
travel would be good for me; and since Brindisi was not far off, 
what so simple as to go to India, a country I had always wished 
to see? And not only did I go to India, but I stayed there till I 
was three years older, and (presumably) wiser. Then I decided 
that it was time to return to my native country. If a man has 
not learnt wisdom at forty-five, there is so little chance of his 
ever learning it that he may as well resign himself to patient 
endurance of his own folly for the remainder of his days. 

Staniland—now generally known to fame as a risizg man 
among the younger generation of painters—looked me up 
immediately after my arrival in London. His greeting was 
cordial and brotherly as ever, and he insisted on carrying me off 
at once to visit his wife, and admire what Jessie called “the 
fixings” of his pretty old-fashioned house in Chelsea. 

Three years had not passed without leaving trace of their 
passage on husband and wife alike: the lines on Ralph’s forehead 
had deepened, and Jessie had quite lost her childlike look. Indeed, 
a certain pathetic wistfulness replaced, for the most part, her old 
sunny gaiety. Staniland was passionately absorbed in his work, 
but I noticed that he scarcely alluded to it at home; and Jessie, 
on her side, had ceased to put her former naive questions on art- 
subjects. Then he had become so palpably sensitive to small 
conventional sins, whether of omission or commission, and winced 
so painfully at the sound of an Americanism that would merely 
have provoked his indulgent laughter in the old days, that I was 
not surprised to find his wife’s talk robbed of its old crisp charm, 
and grown formal and artificial. He still went a good deal into 
society, but Mrs. Staniland rarely accompanied him now; her 
little girl took up most of her time, she said. And Ralph allowed 
her excuses easily. It was plain that he had found his heroic 
attitude too difficult to maintain. 

The winter after my return was a cruelly cold one, and when 
Christmas was over, Staniland decided on transferring himself and 
his household to the Riviera for a fewmonths. Somewhat against 
my better judgment, I consented to join in the expedition. 

Even on the sunny shores of the Mediterranean it was compara- 
tively cold, and for several weeks the weather remained so ungenial 
that Staniland’s projected sketching tour up country was out of 
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the question. But about the middle of February it grew warm 
and bright, and on the eighteenth of the month we set off inland 
from Albenga, carrying our light baggage—which included Miss 
Staniland, a precocious damsel of two years old—on the backs of 
stout mules, since the district we were to traverse boasted few 
roads; and reinforcing our small party by the addition of Dr. 
Hughes, a pleasant young Manchester physician with whom we 
had foregathered at Alassio. 

Four days passed agreeably. The clerk of the weather 
remained in good humour ; Staniland’s portfolio filled rapidly, and 
Jessie bloomed out visibly in the sunshine; while Hughes and I 
geologised, and discussed the Eastern Question. On the fifth day 
we decided to shift our quarters from the village where we had 
been staying, to a certain old walled town about five miles higher 
up among the hills, and on arriving there, towards evening, found, 
to our dismay, that the one hostelry of the place was virtually full. 
Owing to an influx of pilgrims on their way to a mountain-shrine, 
there was only one room to be had in it. Of this Jessie, her 
child, and its nurse, took possession, while the rest of us were 
forced to seek quarters in the town, a queer old tumble-down place, 
full of ancient ramshackle houses five stories high, with streets 
like staircases and back lanes like ladders. The doctor and I put 
up at a decent-looking bakery, and Staniland was lodged in a vast 
and rather grimy apartment over some oil-vaults. Fortunately, 
we were not far from the .inn, our various domiciles being alike 
situated in the small rectangular piazza. 

Tired after along tramp in the keen mountain air, I slept soundly 
till a few minutes after six the next morning—at least, I am told 
that it must have been at that moment I was suddenly roused by 
a hideous unearthly noise. I sprang up in bed, my ears full of a 
sound of rending and riving that seemed to ascend from unknown 
depths, mingling itself with a sharper splitting and cracking close 
at hand, and with a general jingle and clash of all the small 
objects in the room, and became conscious of a horrible swaying to 
and fro, a sickening sensation of being flung out into space. “An 
earthquake!” I exclaimed involuntarily, as I leaped to the floor, 
and saw, in the dim morning twilight, the discoloured walls 
leaning and bending towards me; and I was answered by the 
crash of falling stonework and timber, and by a perfect hurricane 
of shrieks from the terrified inmates of the house, who were 
rushing downstairs in an agony of fear. I have never been used 
to consider myself a coward, but I own frankly that in the few 
seconds it took me to hurry on some clothes—Hughes at the 
door all the while entreating me to “make haste, for God’s 
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sake!”—I realised pretty clearly what a schoolboy means by a 
blue funk. 

I hardly remember how we got down into the piazza among the 
frantic, shrieking, praying crowd. I was rushing in the direction 
of the inn, putting aside some half-maddened women who threw 
themselves in my way with unintelligible entreaties for aid, and 
calling on Hughes to follow me, when I felt myself clutched by 
the arm. There stood Jessie, her bright hair loose, a fur-cloak. 
thrown over her white morning-wrapper, with little Dorothy in 
her arms; just behind her was the nurse, sobbing and wringing 
her hands in a pitiable state of terror. “Stop, Mr. Holroyd! 
Where is my husband?” 

“Ralph?” Istammered. “Oh, he is safe—quite safe—depend 
upon it! He will be here in a minute, no doubt!” 

“T do not see him!” she answered, steadily. ‘ Where is the 
house? ‘Take me there!” 

Somehow or other I cleared a way for her through the press, 
which was growing very dense. (The piazza was the only open 
space in the unhappy town, and all those who had escaped alive 
and uninjured were rushing into it.) I do not believe that 
she—any more than I—was conscious of the people’s cries— 
scarcely of their presence. After all, we had but a few steps 
to go. 

She grasped my arm more firmly as we came before the house. 
It had suffered terribly : the roof and upper stories had fallen in, 
and the staircase, open to the piazza, was a heap of débris. Only 
the first and second floors (Staniland was sleeping on the first) 
and the basement walls still stood firm, together with a portion 
of the loggia. A family group—the people of the house, doubt- 
less—was gathered close by; but no Staniland. 

“ He is in there!” Jessie rather gasped than spoke. “Speak 
to him—eall him!” 

“T don’t believe he is there,” I replied mendaciously. “He 
probably got down before the staircase fell, He must be some- 
where in the crowd.” 

“Call him!” she repeated fiercely. ‘The window has fallen 
in—he will hear.” 

I raised my voice: “Staniland!” 

There was no reply. 

“Staniland, your wife is here! For God’s sake, try to answer 
—if only a word!” 

There must have been some sort of lull in the pandemonium of 
sound around us, or I could not have caught Staniland’s weak 
answering, “ Here! ’ 
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“The staircase is down,” I shouted again; “can you get to the 
window?” 

I lost his answer in a new outburst of terrified distress from 
the crowd. Jessie turned to them with a passionate gesture of 
appeal, “ Have you no pity, drowning his voice with your foolish 
noise ?” she cried, forgetting that they could not understand her. 
But the gesture had been enough: there was a moment’s hush, 
and I could repeat my questioning shout. 

This time the reply reached us. “No; a beam has fallen, I 
cannot move. I was taking down my palette from the wall——” 
His voice died suddenly away, and I guessed that he had 
fainted. 

“He was up; he was going out early to get a sunrise-effect,” 
said Jessie, with white lips and a steady voice. “A ladder—ask 
them where. You and Dr. Hughes go for it.” 

Luckily, I speak Italian fluently ; and the ladder was not far to 
seek. In two minutes we had clutched our prize, and were 
crossing the piazza with it, in one more we had set it against the 
house-wall. There we stood still in despairing terror. I¢ was too 
short ! 

Hughes and I exchanged silent glances; then I turned 
miserably to look at Jessie. But she had disappeared, and in her 
place stood only the weeping nurse, now holding the child. 
“Where is your mistress?” I cried roughly. She sobbed, and 
pointed wildly upwards; and I looked, and saw, high above our 
heads, clinging to the wall, where a projecting broken ledge gave 
slender and precarious foothold, Jessie. 

In a moment I understood it all. The staircase of the house: 
next to that in which Staniland lay imprisoned had only 
partially broken down. She had managed to climb it, to cross a 
first-floor room, and to reach that terrible ledge by which she was 
attempting to go to her husband. My brain reeled, I turned 
away from the sight, and, without uttering a word, I cried to 
Heaven as a man might cry in his death-agony. 

The suspense lasted only a few seconds. As I turned back 
again, a mighty sob of relief broke from the fascinated crowd 
around me ; some of the women fell on their knees, audibly blessing 
the Madonna. And Jessie, reaching the comparative safety of the 
loggia, lifted herself to the broken window-sill of the room where 
her husband lay. I caught his faint, horrified exclamation : 
“ Jessie |” 

“Yes, Ralph,” she replied, in the quietest, most matter-of-fact 
voice possible. “The ladder’s too short, and I guess it'll be a 
good spell before they find another. So I came right in this 
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way; I was used to climb in our forests, you know.” She slipped 
down into the room as she spoke. 

I suppose I stood still, staring blankly after her; for Hughes 
shook me sharply by the arm. “In Heaven’s name, man, ask 
these fellows where another ladder is to be found,” he said. 
“T can’t make them understand me. Good God, a second 
shock !” 

He spoke truly. Again came that sullen roar like subterranean 
thunder, again the solid earth heaved and swayed under our feet, 
again the air about us was filled with the crash of falling 
buildings and the cries of perishing human beings. The events it 
has taken so many words to recount had all been enacted in less 
than ten minutes. 

* * * * * 

The soldiers from the lonely hill-fort near came and helped us 
in the perilous work of digging through the ruins ; and when the 
townsfolk ‘had told them Jessie’s story, they toiled like men 
possessed. Yet the afternoon shadows had grown very long 
before we could release husband and wife—both still alive, thank 
God !—from that terrible prison, and to me the day “ had counted 
for ten years.” 

Away from the doomed town, suddenly converted into a city 
of the slain, to the sunlit slope of the olive-clothed hill beyond 
its gates, what a contrast! Staniland was perfectly conscious, 
and, though suffering exquisite pain—the beam that had fallen 
upon him had shattered his left arm, and crushed one side in a 
terrible fashion—he was able to lift himself up and drink from the 
travelling-flask I fortunately discovered unbroken in his own pocket. 
But Jessie lay quite motionless, and when the young doctor had 
knelt beside her for a minute or two, he turned and shook his 
head slightly, with a look impossible to misunderstand. 

Staniland saw the look, and dragged himself to his feet, barely 
repressing a cry of pain. “Give me your arm,” he said shortly, 
and I obeyed him. Happily, Jessie lay only a few steps off. 

He sank down on one knee beside her, Hughes making way for 
him, and lifted her head from the lap of the peasant woman who 
was supporting it, to his own uninjured arm. Perhaps the move- 
ment roused her, for she opened her eyes. 

“Where is Ralph?” she asked anxiously. 

“ Here, darling.” 

“Are you hurt?” she inquired, putting up a feeble hand to 
touch his cheek. 

He muttered something only half audible about “a few 
bruises,” his lips all the while white with suffering, and great 
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drops of anguish standing cold on his forehead. But her eyes 
were too dim to see that: and I thanked God for it. 

“T am glad,” she murmured faintly. “It would have been bad 
for Dolly if we'd both died.” 

Staniland broke—poor fellow !—into passionate protestations 
that she must not die, he could not live without her. 

“Qh, yes, dear! I guess you can,” she returned, with a strange 
little smile. “I tried hard—and I think I improved some—but 
you must have felt mad with me—times and times. And you'll 
have Dolly and your pictures, and Mr. Holroyd ’ll be ever so good 
to you. It’s all just right; for you do feel like loving me now, 
don’t you?” 

He hung over her in an agony of love and grief, uttering broken 
words of impassioned, remorseful tenderness, which shall not be 
set down here. She smiled again, in a satisfied way. 

“Don’t you worry, darling,” she responded, very faintly indeed 
this time. ‘ You've been real patient with me, J think. Kiss me 
again, Ralph; it’s—it’s getting very cold, isn’t it?” A pause. 
“So cold—we'll have snow before night. And the boys have 
gone up to the Big Pasture—they ought to come home—right 
away——” 

For a while no one moved or spoke, only the peasant woman 
close by crossed herself quietly. Then Dr. Hughes, with his eyes 
full of tears, stepped forward and touched Staniland gently on the 
shoulder. 
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Recollections of an Ortogenarian Civil Servant. 


By H. W. CHISHOLM, 


LATE WARDEN OF THE STANDARDS, BoaRD oF TRADE, FORMERLY 
Curer CLERK oF H.M. ExcHEeQuer. 


Cuaprer IX. 


On going to the Exchequer next morning I learned all the 
circumstances of the case. It appeared that for several days 
there had been rumours in the city that something was wrong 
about Exchequer Bills. Two brokers, Mr. W. Morgan and Mr. 
F. de Berckhem, were trying to get loans toa large amount on 
Exchequer Bills, and offering a high rate of interest. Neither of 
these brokers was in much repute. 

There was a stockjobber of the name of David Haas, with whom 
I subsequently became well acquainted, as we were both members 
of the Social Whist Club. From him I learned the following 
particulars. 

Haas was talking to a friend, another stockjobber; as they 
were standing near the Bank, De Berckhem passed and spoke to 
his friend. Haas said, “Do you know that fellow?” “Yes,” 
said the other; “he came to me this morning and wanted to 
borrow on Exchequer Bills, offering me 6 per cent., and on my 
demurring, he added that he was not particular about another 
4 per cent., but I refused, as I did not like my customer.” Haas 
replied, “ Depend upon it, there’s something smoky here ; I had a 
transaction with him last year, and I determined then to have 
nothing more to do with him.” 

Haas then went to his counting-house and examined his books, 
and took a note of the date and numbers of some £1000 Exchequer 
Bills on which he had advanced money to De Berckhem. He 
next called on Matthew Marshall, the chief cashier of the Bank of 
England, to consult him about the matter. When Marshall heard 
the numbers of the Bills, he said, “ You could not have held those 
Bills, for we had them at the Bank at that very time.” But 
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Haas was quite certain that he had noted correctly the numbers 
and date, and his suspicions were confirmed. 

Haas’s next step was to go to Downing Street and see Mr. 
Goulburn, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whom he related 
the circumstance, and expressed his suspicion of there being 
something wrong. Mr. Goulburn listened to him, but said he 
could hardly imagine anything wrong about Exchequer Bills, and 
after a little more conversation, he pulled out his watch and said, 
“‘Can you wait here for a short time, I have an appointment with 
Sir Robert Peel” (the Prime Minister), “ but I will soon be back ?” 
Haas waited, and when Mr. Goulburn came back he thanked him 
for his information, took a note of the details, and asked for Haas’s 
address. 

At the whist club that evening Haas mentioned that he had 
been with Mr. Goulburn, and one of his friends asked, “ At what 
hour?” ‘At three o’clock,” he replied. His friend exclaimed, 
“Impossible! for I was passing down Whitehall as the Horse 
Guards’ clock struck three, and I overtook Mr. Goulburn walking 
with Sir Robert Peel, and I heard him say, “I tell you I never 
met with a man so positive in all my life.” No doubt Mr. Goul- 
burn had been to report the matter to Sir Robert Peel. Mr. 
Goulburn immediately took steps for investigating the affair. 
He ascertained from his own bankers that they had advanced 
money on Exchequer Bills to Morgan, and these Bills they placed 
at Mr. Goulburn’s disposal. He sent his private secretary to the 
Bank with these Bills, and Matthew Marshall found that dupli- 
cates of them were then held by the Bank. Both sets of Bills 
were handed over to Mr. Maule, the Treasury Solicitor, that he 
might trace out the matter. 

On the morning of October 11th, Mr. Maule came to the Issuing 
Office and asked Beaumont Smith to explain how there could be 
duplicate Bills. All this time there was no suspicion of forgery. 
The test of the genuineness of an Exchequer Bill, apart from the 
peculiar paper, printing, signature and seal, was its comparison 
with the counterfoil. The book of counterfoils was produced, and the 
Bills from the Bank fitted accurately to their counterfoils, while 
those from the private bankers did not fit at all. First, Beaumont 
Smith said there must be a mistake in the numbers, which at that 
time were in writing, and in Beaumont Smith’s own handwriting 
(our custom being that the junior clerk, Blake, numbered the 
counterfoils—the Bills for £500, £200, and £100 were numbered 
by me, while Beaumont Smith numbered the £1000 Bills himself) ; 
then he tried to make the Bills fit the counterfoils of nearly cor- 
responding numbers, but in vain. At length he turned to Maule 
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and said, “It’s no use trying any more; it’s all my doing.” 
“Good God!” exclaimed Maule. ‘ What do you mean?” 

Beaumont Smith then told him that he had taken surplus 
printed copies of £1000 Bills, and filled them up with number 
and date, sealed them, and signed “ Monteagle” to them, and 
that he had circulated them through an Italian Jew named 
Rappallo, clerk to a Jew stockbroker of the name of Solari. Upon 
this, Maule said he had only one course to pursue, and called in a 
policeman, who took Smith into custody. He was at once taken 
to Bow Street, and examined before the magistrate, who remanded 
him after hearing Maule’s evidence. 

The matter now became public, and as it was known that a large 
amount of Exchequer Bills had been deposited as securities by the 
two brokers, money having been raised on them, the alarm was very 
general. After consultation with Mr. Goulburn, the Comptroller 
General issued a notice calling in all outstanding Bills for examina- 
tion, “those agreeing with the counterfoils to be declared genuine, 
and those not agreeing to be detained to be dealt with as might 
thereafter be determined.” 

On my arrival at the office I found the examination of Bills in 
full progress, and a number of persons waiting to have theirs 
examined. The total number of Bills dated in March and June 
1841 exceeded 50,000, and their amount was more than £30,000,000. 
The books of counterfoils were divided into six parcels and 
entrusted to six sets of two clerks each, wko jointly compared the 
Bills. I took the direction of this work, and the counterfoils of 
the £1000 duplicate Bills were among those compared by myself 
and Edward Welch. 

Beaumont Smith stated that the fraudulent Bills would be found 
to be all £1000 bills of the highest numbers, as he knew that such 
bills were always held by the Bank of England and never came 
to the public market; the result proved this to be the truth. Bills 
to an amount exceeding £400,000 had been forged by him, and 
on these bills nearly £300,000 had been actually advanced by 
different persons. 

The fraudulent bills all bore the signature, “ Monteagle,” 
apparently in the handwriting of the Assistant Comptroller, Mr. 
Dudley Percival, who had taken Mr. Eden’s place for twelve 
months, with the sanction of the Treasury, Mr. Eden having gone 
abroad for the sake of his health. The signature was a very good 
imitation of Mr. Percival’s writing. One person who brought 
in a Bill for examination went with it into the room of Mr. Bulley, 
the chief clerk, when Mr. Percival happened to be there. Mr. 
Percival was of rather an impetuous nature; he took up the bill! 
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and most incautiously said, “Oh! I'll swear that’s my hand- 
writing.” The bill was handed to me for examination, accompanied 
by a printed notice of particulars signed by the holder. It did not 
fit the counterfoil ; and as by that time I had seen a large number 
of the forged bills, I perceived at once that the signature was 
Beaumont Smith’s and not Mr. Percival’s. The holder was furious 
at the bill being detained after Mr. Percival’s own admission of the 
signature being his. But it turned out that this person had 
advanced money upon the bill to one of the two brokers who were 
known to have dealt with fraudulent bills, and this was certainly 
one of them. 

The examination of Exchequer Bills took about a month, during 
which time we were all obliged to be at the Office every day from 
Sam. to 8 pm. The whole staff was engaged at this work, 
together with Mr. Arthur Helps, who had been Lord Monteagle’s 
private secretary, and Mr. Sampson from the Bank of England. 

After his arrest, I saw Beaumont Smith on three occasions. 
On two of these I accompanied Mr. Percival to Bow Street during 
Smith’s examinations, when upon Mr. Percival’s evidence he was 
committed for trial. My evidence was not then called for, but Mr. 
Percival talked so carelessly during his examination, that Mr. 
Maule told me they intended to put as few questions as possible 
to him on the trial, and I must be prepared to give full evidence 
of all the facts necessary to be proved. 

In consequence of Beaumont Smith’s confession, Ernest 
Rappallo was taken into custody and committed for trial as an 
accomplice in the forgery. Solari, his master, had died in 1840 
and Rappallo carried on the business for the widow. Madame 
Solari was a clever woman, well known in theatrical circles. 
When the rumours began to spread about the bills circulated by 
the two brokers (none having up to that time been actually sold, 
but merely deposited as security for loans raised upon them), 
Madame Solari took twenty of them (for £1000 each) to a broker 
for sale, and got clear off to St. Petersburg with the proceeds, 
There was some question as to the complicity of the two brokers 
in the fraud; but as they came forward at once and offered to 
give all information in their power, and to produce their books, 
their evidence against Smith and Rappallo was allowed. 

On the day before the trial all the witnesses, including myself, 
were in attendance at the London Coffee House adjoining the 
Sessions House, Newgate, in case of our evidence being required, 
but without it a Grand Jury found a true bill against the 
prisoners, 


On the day of trial, November 4th, we were all in court where 
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we expected to be kept all day, for Wilde was engaged as counsel 
for Beaumont Smith, a fee of £300 having been paid to retain him. 
But to my great relief, Maule came and told me that it had been 
decided to admit Rappallo as Queen’s evidence, and in consequence 
Smith had determined to plead guilty. When asked if he had 
anything to say against sentence being pronounced, Smith read a 
long paper admitting his guilt and stating his compunction. 
He was sentenced to transportation for life, was sent to Van 
Diemen’s Land, and after several years received a pardon on 
condition of not returning to England. It was nearly forty years 
afterwards that I heard of his death in Van Diemen’s Land at an 
advanced age. 

After Beaumont Smith’s arrest, I went several times to see his 
wife, as I felt deeply for her painful position. She was in a 
lodging in Charles Street, Bloomsbury, and frequently went to see 
her husband until after his sentence and removal from Newgate. 
Smith’s furniture had been seized on behalf of the Government, 
as well as a large stock of wine which our office keeper had stored 
for him, on his removal from New Cross. 

Mrs. Smith asked me to draw up a petition to the Treasury 
that the goods seized might he given up to her for her support 
and for the costs of her husband’s defence. Meanwhile a report 
had got abroad that she was not married to Beaumont Smith, as 
she still continued to draw her pension as an officer's widow, which 
she would have forfeited if she married again. One day Mr. Maule 
sent to ask me if I knew anything about the matter. I was quite 
ignorant as to the actual marriage, further than that Smith had 
introduced the lady to me as his wife. Mr. Maule said that if she 
was his wife the property would be given up to her, that it was 
a delicate matter to stir in, so he asked me to speak to the lady 
on the subject, and to say that if she would produce proof of her 
marriage her application should be granted. 

I went to Mrs. Smith on this unpleasant errand and told her 
what had been said. She became very angry, declared it was an 
insult and she would have nothing more to do with the affair. I 
believe the truth to have been, that if there ever was a legal 
marriage, which is very doubtful, care had been taken that no 
evidence should be forthcoming for fear she should lose her 
pension. 

After his conviction Beaumont Smith drew up a statement 
detailing all the circumstances of the forgery, and he sent it as a 
confidential paper to Lord Monteagle. It was kept very private, 
but Mrs. Smith had a copy of it which she allowed me to read, 
and from it I give the following particulars: 
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E. B. Smith was a highly connected man, as I have before 
mentioned. In his youth he was often in pecuniary entangle- 
ments, and his associates, young men like himself, were often in 
the same predicament. They used to tide over their difficulties 
by drawing accommodation bills on each other. After his first 
marriage, Smith led a very different life, but he never got quite 
beforehand in money matters, or quite free from his old com- 
panions. It was just before the changes in the Exchequer in 
1834, that he accepted a bill for £100 drawn by a cousin of his, 
a clerk in the War Office. That bill got into the hands of 
Rappallo. When due it could not be met, and was renewed for 
a larger sum at heavy interest. In about two years Smith’s 
debts and liabilities had increased to nearly £2000 and he saw 
no prospect of meeting them. He had borrowed one sum of 
£400 from a money lender on a bond at twenty per cent., thus 
having to pay £80 a year to this man alone. During this period 
Rappallo was continually coming to visit him at the office. I 
always disliked the looks of the fellow, but I believed that his 
business was connected with Sir Sidney Smith’s affairs, which his 
nephew was arranging. 

Rappallo saw heaps of Exchequer Bills lying in our two rooms, 
and his sharp eye soon detected that they were already signed. 
and sealed, as was the custom when he first visited the office 
early in 1834; indeed the Bills only required that either of us 
should write in the date, to make them complete for issue and 
negotiable instruments. Accordingly Rappallo pointed out to 
Smith that it would be easy to raise money on such Bills by 
merely depositing them at a banker’s. He could then use the 
money in profitable speculations, the loans could be paid off and 
the Bills destroyed without anybody being a bit the wiser, and 
so they could both make their fortunes. Beaumont Smith resisted 
for two years more, but his case became desperate, and in an evil 
hour he consented to do what Rappallo urged, though the time 
had passed when he could have made use of signed Bills, Mr. 
Eden’s new regulation having been introduced. He was there- 
fore obliged to forge the signature. In all other respects the 
Bills were genuine. 

The first forgery was in April 1836, ten Bills of £1000 each 
bearing date “March 1836.” These Bills were negotiated by 
Solari, and pledged to his bankers Messrs. Ransom & Co. The 
Bills were not presentable till March 1837; therefore later in the 
year a second batch for £10,000 was made, a similar amount 
raised upon them, with which sum the former Bills were redeemed 
and destroyed. By continuing this system larger amounts were 
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obtained from time to time from different quarters, the forged 
Bills being always redeemed and destroyed before the time of 
presentation of Bills of a similar date. Meanwhile, interest had 
to be paidon the loans and the speculations did not always 
succeed. In four years the amount of forged Bills had risen to 
upwards of £170,000. 

When Solari died in 1810 but little remained of the money 
thus raised. It became also more and more difficult to find 
capitalists willing to advance large sums of money on Exchequer 
Bills, to agents of no very great credit, like Rappallo, Morgan and 
De Berckhem. It was this difficulty that led to the exposure of 
the fraud. The most inexplicable part of the affair has always 
been to me, how the money was got rid of between Solari’s death 
in October 1840, and the discovery in October 1841. More than 
£150,000 was raised in those twelve months, and the books of the 
brokers showed that there was no loss from the speculations entered 
into during that period. There was the interest and other charges 
to be paid, but those could not have amounted to more than 
£25,000; and Rappallo had lent £12,000 to Louis Napoleon for 
his Boulogne expedition. During the whole four years Smith 
himself got very little; he said he had never had more than £2000 
out of the whole amount of £490,000, the value of the forged 
Bills, and he never had been able to redeem the £400 bond. 
Rappallo was really the more guilty man of the two, but he 
escaped scot free, and must have had a good share of the plunder. 

On January 5th, 1842, a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire in what manner Exchequer Bills were made and issued. 
Full evidence was given, principally by Lord Monteagle and myself. 
The report was dated January 31st, and afterwards the Com- 
missioners, having been well satisfied with my exertions, made a 
private recommendation to the Treasury that I should be promoted 
to the senior clerkship in the room of E. B. Smith. Nevertheless, 
Lord Monteagle delayed making the necessary official application 
to have the place filled up, until the Parliamentary session of 
1842 was over; the Treasury immediately gave their sanction, 
and after having done double work for nine months, during 
which I received only my old salary as assistant clerk, I was 
appointed senior clerk at a salary of £500, and Edward Welch 
was promoted to be my assistant. 

There was an idea among some persons, for which there was 
not the slightest real ground, that some blame ought to attach to 
Lord Monteagle in relation to the great fraud. So far from this 
being the case, he had from the first given his attention to 
provide any security that he thought could be given. He was 
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sensible of the great responsibility he incurred in connection with 
the large amount of Bills bearing his signature, and all made 
payable to “ bearer,” and he told me that soon after his appoint- 
ment as comptroller-general he spoke on the subject to Lord 
Melbourne, then Prime Minister. Lord Melbourne treated the 
matter in his usual jaunty style; standing in front of the fire 
with his hands under his coat tails, he replied, “‘ My dear fellow, 
have you ever heard of any one forging Exchequer Bills, and if 
not, why trouble your head about the matter ?” 

It is noteworthy that during the preparation of Bills for the 
June issue in 1840, while I was in attendance on Lord 
Monteagle, witnessing the signing of the Bills, he asked me if 
there had ever been a forgery of Exchequer Bills. I told him 
that I had been reading up all I could get hold of about the 
Exchequer, with the intention of writing a paper on the subject, 
and there was no mention of a forgery of the Bills themselves, 
but that at the time when Exchequer Bills were first issued and 
were made payable by endorsement, a case had happened of forged 
endorsements by which Bills had been sold, and the loss had 
fallen on the public. When I left Lord Monteagle’s room, 
Smith asked me what we had been talking about, and when I 
told him, he seemed nettled, and said, “I wish you wouldn’t put 
anything of that kind into his head.” I thought nothing of this 
remark at the time, but afterwards it recurred to me as very 
significant. 

In March, 1843, an Act of Parliament was passed to indemnify 
the holders of the forged Bills. These holders were divided into 
four classes, viz. :— 

1. Genuine holders in the usual course of business, to the 

amount of £187,000. 

. Genuine holders, but who had perhaps not used sufficient 
caution, £49,000. 

3. Genuine holders as to whom greater doubt was felt, 
£47,000. 

. The brokers employed in negotiating the Bills, and about 
whose honesty there might be some suspicion. 

Mr. Goulburn proposed by resolution in the House of Commons 
that, as to the first three classes, Parliament should compensate 
the sufferers, but that the fourth class were not entitled to any 
compensation at all. The general result was that out of 377 
forged £1000 Bills (of which 33 had been funded before the 
forgery was discovered), there was an amount of £262,000, for 
which Mr. Goulburn thought the public might be called upon to 
make compensation. Aud this was done accordingly. Mr. 
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Goulburn also stated that “the precautions since taken were such 
as he believed would place it beyond the skill of the most ingenious 
person to repeat the forgery.” 

The Exchequer Office was in 1843 removed from No. 1 to No. 3, 
Whitehall Yard. This house had been built in the reign of 
Charles II. Lord Monteagle’s room was a handsome one, looking 
into Whitehall Gardens. My new room was on the first floor, and 
my two juniors sat in the sameroom with me. Our working room 
for manipulating the Bills was underneath our room, and below that 
was the “strong room,” where the stock of Exchequer Bills was 
now kept. The key of the strong room was kept by Lord 
Monteagle, and a duplicate key by Mr. Eden, who had now 
returned to his duties. All signed Bills were kept in a Chubb 
safe in the strong room, secured by two locks, the keys of which 
were kept separately by the chief clerk of the principal office 
and myself. 

The standard trial-plates for the gold and silver coinage were 
also kept in the safe in the strong room, having up to this time 
been deposited in the old Pyx Chamber in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, under the custody of the Exchequer officers. 
The trial of the Pyx was at that time held only once in four or 
five years. It took place at the Exchequer before four or five 
Privy Councillors, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, who sat 
in a large armchair, with the Royal Arms embroidered on the back, 
and charged the jury of goldsmiths to do their duty faithfully. 

A trial was held in 1843; the work of assaying and trying the 
moneys brought in the pyx-boxes from the Mint was done in the 
printing-room in the basement of the Exchequer, and took up 
nearly the whole day. The verdict of the jury of goldsmiths 
who managed this work was given to the Lord Chancellor at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall before the banquet which always concluded the 
ceremony of a trial of the Pyx. It was on this occasion in 1843 
that I first met Mr. Gladstone, who was one of the Privy 
Councillors summoned, as well as his brother-in-law Lord 
Lyttelton. Lady Lyttelton and Mrs. Gladstone were also present. 

Shortly after we removed to No. 3, Whitehall Yard, Mr. Bulley 
died and was succeeded as chief clerk by Mr. Ottey; but no 
alteration was made in my position—I remained senior clerk in 
the Exchequer Bill Office. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tue anxiety and responsibility entailed upon me in consequence 
of the Exchequer Bill forgery, combined with the long hours of 
sedentary work, brought on a protracted attack of indigestion, 
and I was advised by the doctor to go abroad and be as much as 
possible in the open air, but without fatiguing myself. As senior 
clerk I had now first choice for my six weeks’ vacation, and 
selected August and part of September. I crossed by steamer 
from London to Antwerp, travelled to Cologne, up the Rhine to. 
Mayence and on to Heidelberg and Baden-Baden ; this was all 
new and very delightful to me. I had two agreeable travelling 
companions in C. Keyser and young Ducane. Like other visitors 
at Baden, on our first evening there we went to look on at the 
gaming-tables. I was interested to watch the play, but I never 
felt any inclination to join in and try my luck. Keyser had some 
cumbersome silver dollars in his pocket, that he said he should 
like to get rid of. He put down one at roulette, and won eight. 
“This will never do,” he said, and went on playing till his pockets 
would hold no more. The next evening he changed his dollars for 
napoleons, and played again till he lost them all, and a little 
more besides, and then he said he had had enough. Whilst 
I was looking on, I saw a young Englishman put down a 
napoleon on the same chance that Keyser had before chosen. 
After several turns, winning every time, there was quite a heap 
of gold before him, as he had not taken up any. A stranger, a 
Frenchman standing by, began very coolly to sweep up and 
appropriate the money, when Keyser cried out, “ Hulloa! that’s. 
not yours,” and turning to the young Englishman he told him 
those were his winnings. He replied very innocently that he did 
not know it, he did not understand the game, he had only put 
down one napoleon, and the game had gone on. The Frenchman 
began to bluster, and some commotion arose, but the authorities 
intervened, and soon disposed of his pretensions, and handed over 
the amount to the real winner. 

On leaving Baden-Baden, we went by omnibus to Iffelsheim, 
the nearest embarking place on the Rhine. The steamer was not 
in sight when we arrived, and two young Russians, who had come 
also from Baden, said they would have a bathe in the river. 
One was an excellent swimmer, and struck out towards the middle 
of the stream; the current was very strong, and the other young 
man was glad to get hold of a branch of a tree and get out of the 
water as soon as he could. Just then his friend gave a loud cry 
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threw up his arms, and disappeared from our sight. We shouted 
for help, and a boat with two rowers quickly came to our aid, but 
the water was very deep, and the current rapid, and nothing 
more was ever seen of the poor young fellow. His friend was in 
terrible distress, and we knew not what to do to console him. 
The two young men were of noble Russian families, and going on 
a walking tour in Switzerland. We had all to appear before the 
authorities of the town, who took down our depositions. 
Fortunately for us, the steamer was two hours behind its time, 
and by the time it appeared, we were ready to go on to 
Strasburg. 

The young Russian told me that his passport allowed him to 
go anywhere except into France, but now that he had lost his com- 
panion, he had no heart to continue his tour alone, and wished to 
go to Paris, where his father and mother were staying; however, 
the authorities at Strasburg refused to viser his passport for 
Paris. I went with him to the Bureau to back up his application, 
in consideration of the sad position in which he was left. But 
the Chef de Police persisted in his refusal, saying that the greatest 
strictness was observed in Russia as to the passports of French 
travellers, and they must be equally strict in France ; however, 
at last, by dint of importunity, we prevailed, but he said the young 
man would have to take the consequences when he returned to 
Russia. I saw him off to Paris, and heard of him no more. 

The rest of my time was spent in the usual round of Swiss 
tourists before the days of railway travelling or high Alps 
climbing. I obtained an extra fortnight’s leave, and my two 
months’ holiday quite cured my indisposition. 

From Interlaken I for some time shared a carriage and hotel 
accommodation with Marco Minghetti, then a very young man 
and president of the Young Italy Association; I had a great deal 
of very interesting talk with him as we travelled to Thun, Berne, 
Friburg, through the Gruyére district to Vevay and Geneva, 
where we parted, as Minghetti heard there of an outbreak at 
Bologna in which some of his friends were compromised, and he 
had to hasten back to Italy to see what he could do for them. 
They had taken advantage of his absence to rise against the 
Austrians ; but he said, “ Our time is not yet come.” 

Minghetti afterwards became a leading man in Italy as Cavour’s 
Finance Minister, and subsequently as Prime Minister to the 
King of Italy. I have never met him again, but in 1868 I wrote 
to him and sent him a copy of the “‘ Great Account of Income and 
Iixpenditure from 1688,” compiled by me as a Parliamentary 
Blue-Book, and I received from him in return a printed copy of 
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his speeches in the Italian Parliament, accompanied by a letter 
in which he said he retained “a pleasant recollection of our tour 
together five-and-twenty years before.” 

When I was leaving London, my doctor had given me a pre- 
scription for a tonic mixture; I required to get this made up at 
Interlaken by the only medical man then resident there, a 
German. He made it up for me twice, and each time I had a 
little chat with him while he was preparing it; the second time 
I paid him for his medicine and thought I had seen the last of 
him. On the morning when I was leaving the hotel, there was 
some delay in making out my bill, which I only got at the last 
moment. I found in it a charge of five and a half francs, 
déboursé au doctewr, and on inquiring, I was told it was for 
my medicine. As the doctor lived close by, I went to him for an 
explanation, and he at once admitted that I had paid him, 
and added indignantly, “Ce sont des coquins, ils veulent vous 
voler.” He wrote a certificate at the bottom of the bill that I 
had paid for the medicine myself. Armed with this, I returned to 
the hotel, struck out the charge, paid the remainder to the head 
waiter, and was stepping into the carriage, when the landlord 
rushed out in a state of great excitement and said that he had 
been to the doctor who had called him a thief and had threatened 
to stab him with adagger. The landlord entreated me to stay one 
day longer, to be a witness while he brought this matter before 
the Juge de Paix. The head waiter also brought a servant of one 
of the visitors in the hotel, to declare that he had seen the land- 
lord actually pay the money to the doctor. So I agreed to remain. 

At the table @héte dinner I told some of the guests what had 
happened; they seemed much amused at my consenting to take 
part in the law-suit, and an Irish barrister who was there, said, 
“My dear fellow, I’ll tell you what will happen—the landlord and 
the doctor will settle the matter between them, and you'll have 
to pay the costs.” 

Early next morning I was summoned to the house of the Juge 
de Paix, where I found the rest of the party already assembled. 
The judge addressed me blandly in German, and said that the 
landlord and doctor had mutually misunderstood matters, but that 
now all had been explained, and he had merely sent for me to 
inform me of the result, and that as I had been the original cause 
of the quarrel, I would probably have now no objection to 
reimburse the landlord and pay the costs. I said that I strongly 
objected to this course, and I produced the doctor’s receipt for the 


money. This puzzled the judge, but the doctor declared he only . 


meant that I had paid him for his advice and the landlord had paid 
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for the medicine. On my replying that I had not had any advice, 
the doctor cried out, “Ce n’est pas vrai.” This made meso angry 
that I shook my fist at the doctor and felt half inclined to knock 
him down. So far I had got on very well with my German, but 
now some heated conversation ensued, and they had me ata dis- 
advantage. I asked if the judge could not speak French; he said 
“No,” but he went to the window looking into his garden, and 
shouted “ Fritz, Fritz.” His son Fritz, a nice-looking lad who 
could speak French, came in, and I related all the circumstances 
to him. He said— 

“T have no doubt you are in the right and the doctor has 
imposed upon you; he bears a bad character and is a disgrace to 
the place. But the case before my father is simply between him 
and the landlord, and that is finished. Your only course will be 
to bring an action against the doctor; but according to our law, I 
am afraid you would get no redress, for it would only be his word 
against yours, and we require two witnesses.” 

So I had, as the Irish barrister had predicted, to repay the five 
and a half frances to the landlord, and to pay the large sum of 
two francs for costs, and to congratulate myself on having gained 
experience of summary Swiss justice so cheaply. 

In after years I frequently went abroad for my vacation, and in 
this way visited Hanover, Dresden, the Saxon Switzerland, and 
Holland, with very great pleasure; also visiting Wales and 
Ireland in the same manner. 


Cuarter XI. 


‘On April 9th, 1848, when the Republican fever was at its 
height throughout Europe, the whole force of the Exchequer 
establishment was sworn in as a body of special constables. We 
were all supplied with staves which were sent from the Admiralty, 
and had been made for the occasion at Portsmouth; they were 
made of teak, and were strong and heavy weapons; we expected 
to have to do some service with them. On the 10th we were all 
assembled in the office at 8 a.m. in readiness to defend the 
Exchequer in case of any assault being made upon it by the mob 
who were to assemble on Kennington Common with Fergus 
’Connor as their leader. We had provisioned the garrison with 
a round of cold boiled beef and a cold sirloin, a plentiful supply 
of bread, butter, and cheese, as well as of bottled beer and wine. 
. We also brought all the firearms we could muster, and ammuni- 
tion. Our anxieties, however, were relieved before noon by a 
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message from the Home Office, that the mob on Kennington 
Common was dispersing without any attempt to cross the Thames. 
We considered that we were in duty bound to remain at our post 
and consume the provisions in store for us, and as some of us had 
brought packs of cards to while away the time, we stayed at the 
office till a late hour of the night, and enjoyed ourselves pretty 
well. . 

In the summer of 1851, Mr. Eden, having resigned the office of 
assistant comptroller, was succeeded by Sir Edward Ryan. 

For some years my work had now been of mere routine 
character, nothing but the making out and issuing of Exchequer 
Bills. - In 1853 Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and commenced the financial innovations to which his active 
nature impelled him. Early in that session he proposed in 
Parliament his scheme for creating a new form of our National 
Debt—Exchequer Bonds bearing coupons for interest. My 
attention was immediately drawn by Lord Monteagle to the mode 
in which these Bonds might ,be most conveniently issued. After 
consulting with Messrs. Perkins & Bacon, the engravers and 
printers of Exchequer Bills, I drew up a paper on the subject, 
with a sketch of the new Bonds with coupons attached to them, 
and gave it to Lord Monteagle. On May 3rd, he informed me 
that he had arranged with the Treasury for the issue of the new 
Bonds; and it would be necessary to be prepared beforehand for 
the magnitude of the work, if the Bonds were to be issued to 
anything like the amount contemplated by Mr. Gladstone, as 
each Bond was to have eighty coupons attached to it. My 
suggestions as to the form of the bonds and coupons were adopted. 
But the public did not take to the Exchequer Bonds as freely as 
had been expected, and the preparation of the limited number 
actually required, was completed by the end of the year, when 
the Bonds were issued. 

In February, 1854, Lord Monteagle gave me a printed copy of 
his “ Exchequer Memorandum.” This was a paper he had com- 
piled and sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which he 
cited a number of instances in which the Exchequer control over 
public expenditure had been evaded. by the Treasury. Lord 
Monteagle showed it to have become a constant practice with the 
Treasury, in direct contravention of the Exchequer Act of 1834, 
to desire moneys issued to the Paymaster-General for specified 
purposes to be applied to other services for which no moneys had 
been issued from the Exchequer, and he maintained that by such 
practices the Exchequer control was nullified. Eventually this 
memorandum led to the subject being fully inquired into in the 
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House of Commons by the Public Moneys Committee. I had 
frequently to attend that committee, which commenced its sittings 
during the session of 1855, the chairman being Sir Francis 
Baring. In July, 1857, the draft report of the committee, as 
prepared by the chairman, was sent for Lord Monteagle’s perusal, 
and he made me go over it carefully, revising it with him. 
Adverting to the “alleged misappropriation of public moneys,” it 
stated that “there was no allegation or suspicion that public 
moneys had been applied to other than public purposes.” Whilst 
differences of opinion existed as to whether moneys voted by 
Parliament had been strictly appropriated according to the votes, 
the allegation involved no charge of dishonesty, and the differences 
might fairly exist between public servants earnestly desirous of dis- 
charging their respective duties, but, in consequence of their official 
positions, looking upon the question from different points of view. 

‘The report also contained a recommendation that “an officer 
selected by the Comptroller-General,” should be attached to the 
Pay Office, that he should have access to all books and accounts, 
and that it should be his duty to see that the regulations respect- 
ing the payments, &c. &c., should be properly carried out. He 
was not to interfere with any order, but merely to report to the 
Comptroller-General of the Exchequer. 

I have every reason to believe that if this plan had been carried 
out it was Lord Monteagle’s intention to appoint me to this post. 
It would have been a most invidious office, and indeed I should 
have had very little inclination to play “ Paul Pry” at the Pay 
Office. However, the Treasury and the Government were very 
strongly opposed to such extended powers being exercised over 
them. The chairman’s report was met by a counter-report from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer recommending that the existing 
system at the Pay Office should be sanctioned by law, as it had 
been productive of public benefit by diminishing the balances left 
unnecessarily in the hands of public accountants, increasing 
thereby the security of the public money and promoting economy ; 
that any provision of the Exchequer Act of 1834 which might 
appear to be at variance with this mode of conducting the public 
payments, ought to be repealed, and “the public expenditure ” 
should be taken to be the payments actually made by the 
Paymaster-General, and not, as hitherto, the credits issued by the 
Comptroller-General of the Exchequer. 

At the final meeting of the committee the chairman’s report 
was rejected, and that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
to and presented to Parliament. The result, of course, was fatal to 
Exchequer control as established by the Act of 1834. Thence- 
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forward it became merely a question of time as to when further 
important changes should be made; but it seemed to be an 
understood thing that so long as Lord Monteagle held the office of 
Comptroller-General, no important alteration would be made—that 
so much was due to his advanced age and long public services. 

I was after this time frequently employed on financial subjects, 
and gave evidence before the Royal Commission on Decimal 
Coinage, in 1859. In that year also I completed a paper on the 
“Origin and Progress of the National Debt,” which was afterwards 
presented to Parliament as an Appendix to the “Return of the 
National Debt for each year since 1688,” which had been called 
for by Parliament, and upon which Mr. Dwight, a clerk in the 
Treasury, was for some years employed. 

In the spring of 1860 an article appeared in the Saturday 
Review, criticising Mr. Gladstone’s financial operations; it was 
believed to be by Lord Overstone, and Lord Monteagle drew my 
attention to it, when I pointed out to him that some of the 
criticism was certainly incorrect. While I was speaking, Sir 
Edward Ryan came into the room, and he said that I ought to 
write to Lord Overstone and explain to him where he was wrong. 
I replied that I was not acquainted with Lord Overstone and he 
might think me impertinent to intrude upon him. 

“Oh! no, he won’t,” said Sir Edward ; “ but if you prefer it, you 
can write a memorandum on the subject, and I will send it to Lord 
Overstone myself.” 

I did so, and soon after Lord Overstone called upon me and 
made an appointment with me at his house in Carlton Gardens, 
where I discussed the points fully with him. Afterwards, when 
he wished to move in the House of Lords for certain financial 
returns, I drew up for him the necessary forms, and I was happy 
to be able to arrange with the Treasury for their preparation. 

Lord Overstone was also much interested in and opposed to Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposed repeal of the paper duties, a Bill for which 
had passed the House of Commons; and to which Lord Monteagle 
also was opposed. The debate on the second reading in the 
House of Lords took place on May 21st, 1860, when I accompanied 
Lord Monteagle to hear the proceedings; I had also obtained a 
seat for my wife in the box of the Usher of the Black Rod. 

On this occasion Lord Lyndhurst completed his eightieth year, 
and being anxious to speak against the Bill as early as possible, so 
as to get home for his birthday dinner-party, he forestalled a good 
deal of what Lord Monteagle had intended to say. However, 
the result was the rejection of the Bill by a large majority, to 
the great indignation of Mr. Gladstone and his party. 
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But, as everybody knows, now the paper duties are gone, and the 
results have been greater and more beneficial than even the most 
sanguine promoters of that Bill ever expected. 

In the year 1861 a Bill was passed which made a material 
difference in the terms upon which Exchequer Bills were issued. 
Instead of being charged upon the Supplies and payable in twelve 
months, either in money or in new Bills, they were made payable at 
the end of five years, and were charged on the Consolidated Fund, 
thus avoiding the necessity of an annual Act of Parliament. The 
interest was payable by half-yearly coupons. In order to continue 
the old custom of the Bills being payable twelve months after date, 
it was provided that the holders of Exchequer Bills should be 
permitted to demand payment of the principal during the 
customary period of ten days at the end of the twelve months, to 
be publicly notified for that purpose. The amount then out- 
standing was £13,230,000, and the Treasury was authorised to 
replace those paid in for revenue or paid off in money. 

In connection with this Bill I had a great amount of work, as 
I had to search through many of our old Exchequer books which 
had been sent to the Record Office, to ascertain for the informa- 
tion of the Treasury the amount of Bills paid in for revenue, and 
the mode in which they were carried to account. I also went 
carefully through all the clauses of the Bill with Lord Monteagle 
and Sir Alexander Spearman. This change in the tenure of 
Exchequer Bills relieved me from much tedious and merely 
mechanical work in preparing new Bills every year, such work 
being henceforward only required to be done every five years. 

During my vacation in 1861, I heard of the death of an old 
friend, and as he did me the fayour to mention me in his will, I 
think it is worth while to record the fact. My friend was a 
medical man, a bachelor, and rather eccentric in his ways. His 
will was made not very long before his death, and as he had left 
blanks where the amounts of various legacies should have been 
filled in, his solicitor at first refused to allow him to execute it. 
However, on the old gentleman promising to complete all this in 
a codicil, the solicitcr furnished him with a form for that purpose, 
and the will was duly signed and witnessed. After his death 
the will was produced and read, with this interesting item in it: 
“To my dear friend Henry Chisholm the sum of £ .” For 
some time the codicil could not be found, but at last it turned up, 
folded as a marker in the old gentleman’s diary, where it had 
been moved on from day to day, without his ever being able to 
make up his mind how much he should leave me. 


(To be continued.) 
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Kept to the Ear. 
By MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE. 


Aut of us have the happiest time of our lives. It may be for a 
few weeks, it may be for afew years; but to us all comes the 
relative ultimate of felicity—the moment of comparative peace, 
when our sorrow is set at rest and our desire for the unattainable 
no longer stings and burns. To some it is a time of exquisite 
delight; to others more the cessation of pain than the presence of 
positive bliss; but we all know it, and can all look back to that 
brightest spot—that happiest hour. . 

The death of Cyril made, as we know, the happiest time of Mark’s 
life. It is sad to say that it made also that of Catherine Henslow’s. 
yril had been too strong and masterful for a woman’s ideal com- 
panion. He had protected but he had tyrannized over; he had 
relieved from responsibilities but he had also deprived of liberty ; 
he had loved in his own way, but his love had oppressed under 
the guise of guardianship ; and he had carried the man’s prerogative 
of selfishness to the highest point of which it was capable. His 
will had been as crushing as Mark’s love was suffocating, and the 
wife had had as little freedom as had now the sister. 

Death had reversed the position of the two widows ; and each re- 
ceived a portion different from that which had been dealt out to her. 
When Julian died and Mark returned, Madge lost her liberty and 
in place of a lover found a jailer. When Cyril died and her brother 
took the management of affairs, Catherine gained her freedom, and 
with it an obedient, affectionate, and careful servitor, anxiously 
solicitous to do what was both pleasing and right. What thought 
of self came into the matter was Mark’s jealous desire to dispossess 
Cyril in the widow’s heart and the children’s love—a desire which 
for all its jealousy had none of the anger he had ‘felt for Madge 
and Julian. It simply made the whole thing easier and gave a 
certain poetry to the dry business details. 

But this new-born love for the sister-in-law changed Mark’s 
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feelings for his sister. He began to be a little indifferent to 
Madge, to be a little grudging and even somewhat cruel to her. 
That rankling jealousy, that perennial displeasure which had 
never really left him, took exaggerated dimensions—expressed 
itself in exaggerated terms—and grew so that it became like some 
huge cancerous ulcer, eating away the very life of peace and affection. 
It was a subject Mark never allowed to drop. Twenty times a 
day he referred to his sister’s unfaithfulness to him as a sin which 
even his love found it hard to pardon. He made her clearly 
understand that she was a criminal, always a criminal, holding a 
kind of moral ticket-of-leave which could be recalled at pleasure. 
He made her understand, too, as clearly, that he thought himself a 
very fine fellow for his generosity, his clemency; but the higher 
his place the more lowly hers. Also, the more bitter his reproaches 
to her, the more enthusiastic were his praises of Catherine, while 
his praises of the Henslow children meant so many reproaches to 
the Gem. Being of that concentrated kind which can do only one 
thing at a time—have only one love, one interest—the care he gave 
to Catherine he took from Madge; and the one lost in proportion 
as the other gained. 

But he kept his word. He had promised to be his sister’s 
banker and supporter, and he was. He supplied all her wants 
and paid what was necessary for the Gem—not too generously of 
late, and always with a certain reluctance that was terribly hard 
to bear ; but he kept his word—yes, emphatically kept it—but to 
the ear only. He broke it now daily to the hope. Had it not 
been for her son Madge would have flung the whole thing to the 
winds and turned out into the wilds of life to earn her bread as 
she best could. The Gem’s interests kept her bound to the stake, 
and for him and his future she must suffer and keep silent. 

The gods are jealous of man’s felicity. When the sweetened 
cup is full they dash it froin the hand of him who holds it, and the 
wine which made glad the heart of the thirsty drinker is spilled 
on the ground as a libation to the infernal Deities below the 
earth: No one can be happy for very long. The “ Unberufen” 
comes to spoil all, and the old mill-round of grief, annoyances, 
anxiety, loss—what not—has to be resumed. So was it now with 
Mark, when his health began to fail; when the Gem’s unlovely 
characteristics became daily more detestable and pronounced ; 
when his love for his sister waned as his love for his sister-in-law 
waxed ; and when he was tied and bound by the promise he had 
made to leave the estate to this disastrous off-shoot of the Bracken- 
ridge-cum-Henslow tree. His promise was like the leaden bullet 
of the French galley-slaye about his foot. He could not take it 
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back, but how bitterly he repented ever making it! It would 
have been so sweet to him to endow Catherine’s children! Grant 
the usufruct of all he might leave to Madge for her lifetime, 
after her death how he would rejoice to know that these dear young 
people would benefit! But whatcould hedo? He had promised ; 
and he was not the man to break boldly from his holding. 

And all this Madge saw and divined, and worried her poor heart, 
as was but natural, now with the pain of her own position and 
now with anxiety for her son’s future; while ever and ever 
Mark’s health slowly declined, and his temper, never good, grew 
yet more morose and soured. 

Brother and sister were sitting together in the morning-room— 
the same room as that where Madge and Julian had been sitting 
when Cyril strode through the door-way and set a lighted match 
to the mine. If possible Wood End was more beautiful now than 
even then, and the season was as perfect. But the shadow rested 
over all now as it had rested then, and the mill was grinding 
very small if slowly. 

“You have made the place more perfect than ever,” said Madge, 
looking first at Mark and then on to the lawn with the lovely 
landscape beyond. She seemed to include that landscape in her 
brother’s good works of beautifying. 

“T think I have improved it,” said Marksimply. After a slight 
pause, he added unpleasantly: “I am glad you do me that justice, 
Madge. It is not often I receive justice at your hands. I am 
glad you can confess so much for the sake of truth.” 

“Such pains as you take, you must make things perfect,” she 
answered, ignoring his unpleasantness and speaking with some- 
what forced amiability. 

“Catherine must have been giving you a lesson,” he answered, 
passing his hand over his face. “She never withholds her kind 
word! She is not so absurdly wedded to the past as not to see 
any good in the present, if at all different. She does not refuse 
to acknowledge that I am better for her and do better by her 
than that miserable man her husband.” 

“One neither forgets the good of the past nor refuses to see 
that of the present,” said Madge, gently. 

The shade deepened on her brother’s lank and livid face. 

“The past that beggared you and made Catherine a slave—the 
past that gave a mountebank dreamer to the one and a tyrant to 
the other!” he said harshly. “I don’t see much good there for 
either of you.” 

“You see people do the best they know—the best they can with 
such moral materials as they have,” she returned, with great 
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gentleness and as much steadfastness. “Mistakes, of course, are 
made—who of us is free from them ?—but mistakes in judgment 
are not crimes in intention, and neither Julian nor Cyril meant to 
do wrong.” 

She looked out on to the far distance with a wistful pathos on 
her face that rasped Mark’s angry heart as if a sore had been 
rudely brushed. 

“Of course you uphold any one whom I dislike,” he returned. 
“You and your brother were hand-in-glove, I know, when I 
came to rescue you from the poverty to which he had agreed to 
consign you. This was, of course, only a trifling mistake in 
judgment—nothing else; only a little failure in heart and love 
and family pride—counting really no more than a slip in 
grammar or spelling.” 

“Even the gravest mistakes in action are often influenced by 
the best motives,” said Madge, making a wide stroke and speaking 
in the air. 

“ Naturally,” returned her brother with bitter sarcasm. “The 
motive, for instance, of befriending beggars and beggaring one’s 
own in the process—of course that is grand and magnificent and 
Christian and heroic. I am a prosaic person myself, and don’t 
quite see it—nor yet the high moral principle of running away 
from one’s difficulties, leaving the helpless to sink or swim as may 
chance. But then I am of a different clay from the finer 
porcelain vessels who are so fascinating towomen. Unfortunately, 
these finer porcelain vessels do not always hold water. The one 
ruins you and the other consigns you to poverty. The coarser 
pipkin, who cares for you, is only the coarser pipkin when all is 
said and done!” 

“When did you find out that you were a coarser pipkin?” 
said Madge, with a smile that would have been ineffably sweet 
had it not been a little tired and more than a little forced. 

“More years than I care to remember,” he said shortly. 
“ When I first knew myself distanced and dispossessed.” 

“Never dispossessed, dear!” she answered tenderly. “The 
places were different—always have been; and one never harmed 
the holding of the other—one never overshadowed the other.” 

“That is impossible!” said Mark, with his dour look. “No one 
can love two people equally. One must come before the other. 
You cannot serve God and Mammon—neither you nor any one 
else, Madge.” 

“Yet the love of a wife, of a sister, of a mother—it is all love 
and all different,” Madge returned, always with the same sweet 
patient and subtly caressing manner. “ Did I love my husband 
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less because I loved my son? Certainly I did not love you less, 
dear, because I loved them both.” 

“A pretty husband and son! I am not flattered by the 
juxtaposition!” said Mark with an ungenerous sneer. ‘“ The one 
ruined you—the other will disgrace you.” 

“Not quite, I hope,’ said Madge with a painful effort. 
‘‘T acknowledge that the Gem is unsatisfactory at present, but he 
will work himself clear, Mark. He is but a boy yet, and has 
not come to his full reason. He will come all right in time.” 

“ Never!” said Mark, brutally. ‘The boy is bad throughout 
—root and branch—a bad egg from the beginning. Do not 
flatter yourself, Madge, he is predestined to shame, disgrace and 
failure. He is not worth the clothes he stands upright in. If he 
were any woman’s son but yours I would let him go to the dogs 
at once. He will go there in the long run, but I’d let him go 
now and never trouble myself more about him.” 

Tears came into the poor mother’s eyes and fell down her 
tortured face. 

“If you desert him he must go to destruction,” she said, 
plaintively. 

“Tf I desert him—if I desert him—who said I would desert 
him ?” cried Mark with intense irritation. ‘“ Did I not promise 
to leave this estate to him when I first came to lift you out of 
the slough into which you had sunk, you and that precious son of 
yours? AmIJaman of my word or not, Madge? If you desert 
him, indeed! The supposition is itself an insult!” 

Madge laid her hand on her brother’s, swallowing down the 
tears and indignation which together almost strangled her, 
The bitterness of the humiliation to which she was almost daily 
exposed worked like poison in her blood; but poison or not she 
had to bear it all for the sake of the graceless youth whose 
mother she was. If she did not stand by him and suffer for his 
gain, who would ? 

Just then there floated through the window the voice of the 
Gem singing loudly a low, vulgar, music-hall song. Soon after 
he himself lounged past on the lawn. No man could bear about 
him his moral characteristics more strongly marked than did the 
Gem, this unlovely-natured son of the good, unpractical, aspiring 
idealist and of one of the sweetest women that ever drew the 
breath of life. Vicious, shifty, dissipated, conscienceless—that 
was the signalement written in the bold, metallic eyes, the narrow 
forehead, the long and sloping nose, the thin and mobile lips. 
Nature seemed to have concentrated and exaggerated in him all 
the vices of all the generations that had preceded him, while 
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obliterating the virtues of the immediate predecessors. Cyril had 
been an unpleasant boy and not a very satisfactory youth; and 
his sack of wild oats had been filled to the neck, and with a 
sufficient mixture of poison. For all that he had had a quality 
in him entirely wanting to this poor waste-pipe of vice, and he 
had had the sense to know when the end of that wild sowing 
must come, and when it was time to turn to something more 
fruitful and more nutritious. And since his father’s death and 
his own regency at the Tower he had been a model country 
gentleman, of a hard-handed and aggressive type truly, but as 
blameless in his moral life as he had once been the reverse. But 
there was no hope of this return on himself in the Gem. He was 
one of the predestined—justifying the belief of those who hold that 
an evil spirit mingles in the affairs of man, and possesses the souls 
of certain for their ruin here and their everlasting destruction 
hereafter. 

As the young fellow lounged past, his hands in his pockets, the 
discontent of idleness in his face, the restlessness of dissipation, 
as eloquent as words, in his attitude and bearing, he seemed to 
bring a kind of blight and hideousness into the beauty of the 
landscape, which struck both the mother who loved, and the 
uncle who abhorred him, as if a false note had been sounded in a 
chord. Mark’s face clouded into a darkness like night. Madge 
flushed a painful crimson, and then turned as pitifully white. 

“That young devil to have it all!” groaned out Mark, from 
between his teeth. ‘“ By George! it is enough to make me mad! 
Gamblers, desperadoes, scoundrels of every kind and description 
—any one but his cousins as his companions. This place to go into 
his hands !—my money into his pockets! If only he would break 
his neck! That is the best service he could do to every one.” 

On his side the Gem looked askance at the window near to 
which his mother and uncle were sitting. 

“T wonder when the old beggar is going to die,’ he thought. 
“ Even if he leaves it all to the old lady for her life, I can manage 
her. She will soon know who is master, and, by the Lord, I'll 
make her dance to a pretty tune!” 


CHAPTER XI, 


CONTRASTED. 


Breakine in on the vulgar music of the vulgar song came the 
sound of wheels mingled with the sweet, clear voices of young girls 
as the Tower carriage drove up the avenue. And presently the 
three Henslow girls ran round the angle of the house and dashed 
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up to the low French window opening on to the lawn where the 
brother and sister were sitting. They came with the beaming 
confidence of creatures sure of a welcome and knowing what to 
expect. Their mother followed at a slacker pace; but “ weight 
for age,” her face was bright as her daughters’, and her sense of 
security as strong. 

How pretty she looked in her widows weeds! Since her 
husband’s death, she had, as it were, expanded, refined, become 
enriched in colouring and condition generally. She was like a 
pot-bound plant transplanted into the open border where it had 
room to grow according to its own law—or like one from which a 
stifling cover has been removed, leaving it free to the sun and 
gentle airs. For the first time since her marriage she was herself ; 
and the new circumstances into which she was plunged were as 
so many baths of life—so many fountains of Jouvence by which 
she was strengthened and renewed. 

She surprised herself by her cheerfulness and ready submission 
to fate. She knew that she ought to feel desolate, crushed, 
broken-hearted—and she did not. She supposed it was her 
children who consoled her, and the business arrangements in 
which she was concerned that occupied her too much to leave 
room—at the present—for fretting. She thought the heart- 
break, which every widow ought to feel, would come later—when 
she had more leisure for reflection and regret. Her self- 
communings, her self-reproaches were both comic and pathetic. 
The warmth of the Indian summer that had so suddenly broken 
out was so strange and delightful, and so wrong! She was so 
terribly ashamed of herself; and yet she was so unable to feel as 
she ought—in misery and penance. Instead of this she was so 
happy! 

In proportion as she had become embellished, Madge had 
faded, till now she looked like an old woman from whom 
premature age had taken every vestige of personal charm. And 
catching her drawn, sallow, and strongly-lined face immediately 
after his eyes had rested on Catherine’s fair, sweet, smiling 
countenance, for the first time in his life Mark thought his 
sister “ laidly,” and justified their mother in her dislike. 

The girls came swarming through the open window, laughing 
as lightly as the linnets sing. They kissed Aunt Madge and 
hung about Uncle Mark as confidingly as if no element of 
dourness soured his nature-—as if he had always been on 
affectionate terms with them and their father—as if it were quite 
natural and in the order of things that he should be loved and 
caressed and petted and made much of—he, who up to now, had 
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never known the love of woman save Madge, had never felt a 
girlish hand in his, had never given back the kiss of childish lips. 
And now, as it were enveloped in this rosy cloud of exquisite 
affection, he more than a little lost his head and missed his way, 
and turned from his old idol to follow after strange new gods, 
according to the way of men in general. 

The Gem, still humming his music-hall song, lounged up to the 
window, his hands in his pockets, his vicious face full of discontent, 
unspoken cares, impatient thoughts. 

“Well, girls,” he said familiarly ; “ where’s that lazy beggar 
Cyril ?” 

“At home,” said Aunt Catherine after a moment’s pause, 
waiting for the girls to speak while they had waited for her. No 
one cared to engage the Gem in conversation. 

“What a lazy hound he is!” said the Gem, stamping on a 
beetle that was scurrying through the short grass blades. 

“Anything but lazy,” said Catherine. “ He is reading.” 

“ Which is worse than idleness,” returned young Brackenridge. 
“A man who reads in vacation-time deserves to be horse-whipped. 
Gad! I'd like to do it.” 

“J wish you would not use such strong language when you 
speak of Cyril,” said Catherine with a sudden flash. “It is very 
unpleasant to me to hear him spoken of so coarsely.” 

“You are right, Catherine,” said Mark ferociously. “Gem has 
the most detestable habit of using this strong, coarse, brutal 
language. I have told him of it twenty times.” 

“And will probably twenty more,” said the Gem insolently. 
“You yourself are no end of a hand at jawing, Uncle Mark, when 
once you are set agoing.” 

“Gem, my dear, be more respectful to your uncle!” said 
Madge. 

“Qh! he speaks as he has been taught,” sneered Mark. 

“T don’t think that,” put in Catherine generously. 

“He has never been taught anything but love and respect for 
you, Mark,” exclaimed Madge, her eyes becoming suspiciously 
bright and moist. 

“He has made a queer use of his lessons if he has,” said 
Mark. 

“ Now, uncle, you leave off slanging my mother,” said the Gem. 
“Say what you like to me, but I'll not stand you slanging my 
mother.” 

Not that he really cared. He thought his mother quite well 
able to take care of herself, but it was a good opportunity for a 
brush with his uncle, and one he could not afford to lose. It was 
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not often that he held the better brief and stood in the higher 
place. 

“So your mother wants a protector against me, does she?” 
said Mark dourly. 

“Yes,” said the young fellow viciously. 

“For heaven’s sake, Gem, hold your tongue or go away. Mark, 
do not mind what he says! He is so thoughtless, and he lets his 
temper get the better of him so quickly. Gem, how can you be 
so rude to your uncle, and before your aunt and cousins too! I 
am ashamed of you!” 

Madge spoke in a breathless, headlong kind of way, pained, 
humiliated, terrified, distressed, and not knowing how to repair 
the mischief her wilful son was working. 

“My dear mother,” he returned with an evil smile; “ you are of 
the genus slave and coward, as all good women ought to be. You 
dare not call your soul your own if Uncle Mark chooses to say it 
is his; and if he likes to wipe his feet on you you lie down for 
his better convenience and let him. Admirable, I daresay, from 
you; but then you see what is so admirable in you is just what a 
son does not choose to submit to—whether it is Uncle Mark or 
any one else that he defends you from.” 

“ Now go away, Gem,” said Madge, reading her brother’s face. 
“ You have done enough mischief for one day. Go, before you do 
any more.” 

“Come with me, girls!” cried the Gem; but Mark called out 
hastily : 

“JT forbid them! You are no fit companion for your cousins! 
If I had my way I would forbid your ever polluting the air they 
breathe with your hateful presence.” 

The Gem threw himself into a fighting attitude, but his mother 
coming between the two drew her son’s arm forcibly down, and 
linking it in her own, went rapidly across the lawn and so into the 
side garden. 

“That boy is destined for the gallows,” said Mark as they 
went. 

His prediction was a wish rather than a prophecy; and if he 
could have knotted the halter round that handsome young throat, 
he would have done so. 

“He is certainly a very disagreeable creature now,” said 
Catherine. “Madge is wonderfully patient with him.” 

“You mean, weak,” said Mark sourly. “She and that poor 
creature, her husband, have ruined the lad between them.” 

“Tt is a pity,” was the reply; just such an answer as would 
have been made to Cyril had he spoken—temporizing, falling in 
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with the humour of the moment but not embittering what was 
already sufficiently bitter—simply not angering by opposition. 
Catherine had learned by long and hard experience that the 
kindest and most politic thing to do with an angry man is to make 
oneself a faint echo—neither opposing nor confirming—merely 
echoing. 

“ How different your boy is!” said Mark, his face changing as 
much as if the sunlight had fallen on it. 

Catherine’s face, too, lightened up. 

“Yes,” she said with pardonable pride; “ my Cyril is one of the 
best boysI know. He has never given me a day’s uneasiness since 
he was born ; and since his poor father’s death he has been even 
better than before. He has seemed as if he wanted to make up to 
me and his sisters for the loss we have had.” 

“He might leave that to me,” cried Mark jealously. 

So he does,” answered Catherine. “It is only by his affection 
I mean—his care not to do anything I would not like. He 
knows, of course, that you are the real protector—the real 
guardian. But it is gratifying to see so much thoughtfulness in 
a boy of his age. He is only seventeen, you know.” 

“And this young hound is twenty-one?” said Mark. 

“Gem ?—yes, just of age,” was the answer. 

“TI wish the devil would fly away with him!” said Mark with 
excessive irritation. 

Little Lily, the youngest girl, went up to her uncle and put 
her fresh hand over his mouth. 

“Now you are naughty,” she said, quite gravely. 

And Mark, the dour, sour, sensitive Mark was overcome, and 
kissed that reproving palm, looking up into the bright face above 
him and smiling as he said : 

“ Quite right, Lily. I had no business to say that before you 
girls.” 

“Nor behind our backs, uncle,” said Lily, nailing her colours 
to the mast with gallant persistence. 

Her uncle put his arm round the child’s stayless waist. 

“Are you angry, Lily?” he said, with more feeling than he 
showed. 

“Not very,” she laughed back, patting his face. “Only you 
must be good, you know, and not say naughty things, even of 
Cousin Gem!” 

A kind of spasm passed over Mark’s face. All his heart had 
gone out to these sweet young girls—to Catherine—to young 
Cyril, his brother’s son and namesake though he was. And he 
had pledged his word to Madge to make her hated boy his heir, 
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which was as if he had promised to endow a kestrel rather than 
a nest of eaglets—to put a reptile in the place of a cage full of 
singing-birds. At that moment he did not know which was the 
more abhorrent to him—the sister for whose sake he had so 
blindly, so fatuously made this disastrous vow, or the boy who 
was to benefit. Both were so far below the stature of his new 
loves—both so immeasurably inferior to his latest idols! 

While that pain was gnawing at his heart, Cyril rode up the 
drive, and Madge and the Gem came back from the shrubbery 
where they had been walking--she doing her best to make her 
son wise for his own advantage, and therefore patient and 
respectful to the man who could enrich or impoverish him; he 
on his side launching out into violent invectives against the 
hand which gave them their daily bread, but added to it so many 
bitter herbs as to take from it all its savour, all its pleasant- 
ness. The mother, however, finally prevailed; and yet perhaps 
not so much she as his own self-interest. Be that as it may, they 
both came back as young Cyril rode up to the door—she looking 
pale, worn and tired, and the Gem flushed and secretly insolent 
for all his enforced submission in the immediate present for the 
good of the not distant future. 

But how Madge hated herself, and pitied the low morality of 
her son, in that she could find no argument so cogent as that 
future inheritance to enforce the lesson of what was due from a 
young man to his elder—a nephew to his uncle. Even she 
had to traffic with the Mammon of Unrighteousness for the sake 
of the greater good lying beyond—using low motives for needful 
action, according to the great Jesuit theory, which every one 
must sometimes put in practice. 

It was a trial to one so good and true and honest-hearted as 
she—a sacrifice of her essential purity of conscience to her 
maternal love for this unfortunate son she had brought into 
the world for her own sorrow, and the sorrow of all connected 
with him. 

Mother and son came up to the window just after young Cyril 
had passed through. He was standing by his uncle—their hands 
clasped—Mark looking up into the fine young face before him 
with an expression of love and admiration he had never had for 
the Gem. Poor Madge’s eyes grew dim with the jealous pain 
that struck her somewhere about her heart as if she had been 
stabbed. She was too sincere and direct not to understand how 
it must needs be so. Cyril was in very truth her boy’s superior, 
and the mother’s love, which excused her son’s shortcomings and 
built hopes of amelioration on the sandy shores of “ development,” 
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was yet not so blind as not to see the difference between them 
now, and how it was impossible Mark should not love Catherine’s 
son better than hers. Still, it was a pain, let the reasonableness 
of the preference be as clear as noonday; and her poor pained 
heart spoke in her tortured face. 

“Well, old Grub!” said the Gem; “so you've torn yourself 
away from the mill at last !—you muddling old sap!” 

Cyril turned a flushed face to the speaker. The Gem never 
left daylight between his intentions and his hearer’s perceptions. 
When he wished to be offensive he made that wish unmis- 
takable. 

“Yes, I’ve finished for to-day,” was the answer, made with 
evident constraint, but as evident desire to avoid a scene. 

“ And now what’s your little game ?—what larks are you up 
to?” said the Gem, always with the same insolence of voice, 
manner, and expression. 

“Cyril is up to no larks, as you call it,” said Catherine 
hurriedly. 

“Oh, I forgot, he is a mammy boy,” sneered the Gem, tossing 
up a pebble and catching it on the back of his hand. “ Precious 
infant! he doesn’t know what larks mean. Oh dear, no, of course 
not !—we never mention such a thing, hey Grub?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, if that will do as well,” said 
Cyril angrily. Then he turned to his mother. “I think, 
mother, I’ll ride on to Hallaway and round by the mill,” he said. 
“T’ll perhaps be home as soon as you, if you are going to stay here 
any time.” 

“Yes, do, dear,” said his mother, glad to get him out of his 
objectionable cousin’s way. 

“Tl ride with you, Grub. Wait till I get the roan saddled!” 
cried the Gem; but Uncle Mark interposed again, as before, and 
said very sternly : 

“Tf you ride, Cyril stays here. In the mood in which you are, 
Gem, you are only fit to be by yourself. I do not choose that you 
shall go with Cyril.” 7 

“You are not my master, nor Cyril’s, Uncle Mark!” flashed 
out the Gem, antagonistic and bristling at all points. 

“In my own house I am!” his uncle answered. “And you 
will not have a horse of mine to-day—neither the roan nor any 
other. So that’s settled; and we will see who ¢s master.” 

Then the Gem lost all self-command as well as prudence, 
foresight, and the sense of his own self-interest. Standing there 
outside the window he burst into a torrent of invective against 
his uncle, his father, and life and things in general. His 
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language was not precisely of the kind to which his young 
cousins were accustomed—not quite of the kind indeed to which 
carefully brought-up women of any life are accustomed. But 
Gem was not famous for showing respect to the proprieties; 
and so long as he could have his fling he did not mind whose face 
his date-stones struck. So he stood there in the sunlight on the 
lawn and “slanged,” as he would have called it, till he could not 
find more words. Then he walked away; and he carried Cain 
in his heart. 

“I congratulate you on your offspring, Madge,” said her 
brother cruelly ; but her sister-in-law went up to her and kissed 
her, saying gently : 

“Poor Madge, how sorry I am for you, dear! It ¢s a trial!” 

“ He is very wrong, but I do not give him up,” answered the 
mother. “Ido not defend him, but I believe he will come right 
in time.” 

“Never!” said Mark. “ He is predestined.” 

“We cannot say that of any one,” said Catherine, always gentle, 
always kindly. “No one is hopeless who has all his senses, and 
is not idiotic or mad.” 

“That boy is,” repeated Mark. 

“Have a little patience with him!” pleaded Madge. 

“Patience!” he retorted; “patience with a young devil like 
that!” 

“Oh, Mark!” sighed Madge; then, wearied and overcome by 
these continual outbreaks—terrified by her brother’s ever- 
deepening hostility—mortified by her boy’s undeniable badness 
—jealous of young Cyril’s superiority—she turned away her 
head and burst into tears like a school-girl. The contrast worked 
as it perforce must, and the poor mother on whom the heavy 
part of the burden lay suffered on all sides, as mothers must. 
But Mark thought within himself: “How can I break my 
promise? I have sworn to leave that young devil my heir; how 
can I keep my word and cheat him of the estate? ” 


Cuartrer XII. 


BROKEN TO THE HOPE, 


A curious change took place in Mark. From ungoverned irritation 
against his objectionable nephew, the Gem, he became quite mild, 
humane and soft. His manners were, so to speak, top-dressed 
with cream and sugar. But it was a queer kind of top-dressing 
all the same, and did not well bear analysis. This cream had in 
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it a sub-flavour of vinegar, and the sugar had as unmistakably 
a dash of pepper and a powdering of gall. It was only a 
sprinkling of sweet things and soft—a mere superficial crust to 
mask what was below. Still, it was a relief from the perpetual 
outbreaks of the past, and Madge for once accepted things as 
they appeared, and did not seek to penetrate too deeply into the 
hidden structure. She had come to that state of timid misery 
when even shams are more welcome than truth—if the sham 
were soft and the truth hard. 

On his side the Gem—vicious and therefore prematurely en- 
lightened—was as suspicious as vicious people always are. He 
believed in this later application of sugar and cream no more than 
a knowing hand believes in the thimble and the pea. It was 
adopted fora politic purpose, and not because of a change of 
feeling. Of that he felt very sure. What that politic purpose 
might be he could not divine, and in truth he did not much care. 
So long as he could do as he liked, and have as much money to 
spend on his pleasures as he wanted, he did not question the 
ultimate out-fall of his golden river. Enough for him that it gave 
him his desire now at the moment. And this it did, grandly. 
For Uncle Mark who, up to now, had been grudging and close- 
fisted suddenly opened his purse-strings wide, and showered on 
this abhorred nephew all the liberalities which a loving father 
would bestow on a favourite son. It was verily a marvellous 
transformation, and set the whole family talking. And as the 
Gem was just as detestable as ever it made the talk not always 
pleasant, some wondering if Uncle Mark were really deceived, 
and others marvelling how he could—and what did it all 
mean ? 

Mark’s own explanation was simple enough. 

“T have tried severity,” he said, looking down and not meeting 
Catherine’s eyes when she said how glad she was to see the better 
understanding between them; “and severity has had no effect. 
I have tried fatherly remonstrance—graver exhortation—and I 
have done no more good than by harshness. Now I am seeing 
what liberality will do—indulgence—kindness—giving the lad 
his head—letting him sow his wild oats broadcast—letting him 
work out his own salvation or destruction, according to his 
pleasure. If I succeed it will be a gain. If I fail we shall be 
where we were.” 

He shrugged his shoulders as if to dismiss the subject; and 
Catherine wisely let the conversation drop. She always felt a 
certain kind of awkwardness with Mark about the Gem. The boy 
was so naturally his uncle’s heir! By all the love between the 
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brother and sister—by Mark’s generous care of Madge—by the 
fitness of things, the Gem was destined to inherit. But if he did 
not, then Cyril came next; and Catherine was careful not to seem 
to tout or to suggest. 

So things went on for some weeks, and the domestic peace 
reigning at Wood End was idyllic, to say the least of it. It was 
not broken even by the Gem’s pronounced habits of dissipation, 
nor by his fondness for strong waters. The rope paid out to him 
seemed interminable, and Uncle Mark’s patience was as 
inexhaustible. 

The boy drank far more than would have been wise in even a 
mature man. For one immature, and with his constitution to 
make, it was suicidal. But Uncle Mark, himself the most 
abstemious of men, so far from checking, encouraged the young 
profligate in his cups, and every night, sent him to bed flushed, a 
little incoherent and more than a little unsteady. 

This strange seduction of her son by her brother was kept 
carefully hidden from Madge. From dinner to the uncertain time 
when the Gem swayed himself out of the room and stumbled up- 
stairs, the two men remained in the dining-room, talking amicably, 
generally of the Gem’s undetermined future, more concretely of 
the time when he should possess Wood End, and the alterations 
he would make in the house and grounds. Mark used to listen to 
the young fellow’s plans and projects with the most courteous 
attention ; leading him on by suggestions and spurs, till the tipsy 
brain forgot all caution and all reticence, and the Gem “ gave 
himself” away from head to heel. Then, when he was helping 
himself to again another glass of wine, Mark would sometimes look 
up with his glittering eyes like the points of steel blades, or like 
the eyes of a basilisk. Had the Gem seen them they would have 
sobered him, and made him think twice before he allowed his 
uncle to draw him out and manipulate him in this manner. But 
he did not see them ; and the wine and those crafty encouragements 
did their work without let or hindrance. 

When these unwholesome evenings came to an end, and the 
drunkard had finally shut the door and staggered up to bed, a 
demoniacal smile would break out over Mark’s face as he sat there 
alone and read and re-read his will. It was as yet unsigned. 
When his reconciliation with the Gem was complete, and he had 
brought him to the desired point of moral confidence and 
intellectual confusion, then he would have it duly signed and 
witnessed, and the object of his life—of his late life—would be 
attained. He had voluntarily promised Madge that he would 
leave his property to her for her lifetime, and to her son after 
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her, and he would keep his word. How he intended to keep it 
was his own secret, to be revealed in due course. 

“You see, dear, for yourself, Gem is improving,” said Madge 
to her brother one day, her anxious face vainly endeavouring to 
look smooth and content. 

“Oh yes! very much improving!” answered Mark, with the 
same demoniacal smile that always came over it when the Gem 
left him at night swaying half drunk out of the room. 

“T am glad you get on better,” continued Madge, a lump 
rising in her throat and her heart failing her for fear. She knew 
her brother’s face, and that smile was a revelation. 

“Feel more secure, hey?” sneered Mark. “Feel he’s safe in 
the saddle when his day comes and I am carted off the premises for 
good and all?” 

He laughed his hollow hideous laugh; and then he coughed. 
And his’ cough was worse than his laugh, and even more 
hollow. 

“T feel that he must be improved to have won your affection,” 
answered Madge. 

“That's what you call it, is it?” he flashed back, always with 
the same abominable sneer. “My affection? That’s a pretty 
euphemism, Madge, for inheritance. You have improved in 
your language of late.” 

“T am not always thinking of your money, dear Mark,” said 
Madge, with a little dash of spirit in her remonstrating voice. 
“Tt is scarcely fair to accuse me of these mercenary feelings. I 
do not think I have ever shown myself so selfish as you would 
make me out.” 

“Then you don’t care whether your boy comes into the place or 
not ?” asked Mark. 

“T don’t say that,” returned Madge. “You have promised to 
take care of him, and I know I can trust your word once and for 
all time. When the day comes—long, long hence, I hope—that 
you have no farther use for this world’s goods, I know that Gem 
will inherit what youleave. But I do not give the thing a second 
thought. And certainly it is not always in my mind.” 

“Yes,” said Mark. “I did promise, did I not, Madge? I 
promised to leave all to you for your lifetime—and to your son 
—your husband’s son—after you. Was that it, Madge?” 

“Yes, dear, that was what you said,” she answered, wondering 
where the conversation was going and to what it was leading. 

“ And not a stiver to Catherine Henslow and that fine young 
fellow of hers, nor to those three sweet flowers?—not a stiver, 
Madge ?—all to you who left me, were false to me, ruined my 
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life and happiness for close on twenty years—all to you and 
Julian Brackenridge’s son— Julian Mark Brackenridge ?” 

“My son, Mark,” was the soft answer. 

At which Mark laughed as he had laughed before, and coughed 
too, as he had coughed before. And then his mood changed and 
he broke out into a fit of frenzy against Madge which sent her 
trembling to her room—agonised, humiliated, terrified, wishing, 
how wearily ! that she was safe by the side of the dear dead lying 
in the churchyard waiting for her. 

These fits of frenzy were by no means rare. Since Mark’s 
health had declined they were more frequent than before. He 
knew that his hold on life was becoming weaker, and that the 
latest joy he had known—the latest sweetness—was contracting 
like another peau de chagrin. He had to leave them, those 
beloved creatures at the Tower—those fragrant blossoms who had 
beautified and adorned the old hated home till they made it a 
true paradise to him. And with this new love was ever and ever 
the terrible under-current of rage against the old—the sister 
whom formerly he had adored—for whose sake he had kept free 
from all love on his own account—wearing out a dreary manhood 
with the one hope to sustain him, that he should be useful to 
Madge—that the time would come when he could help and 
comfort her—when he should be her sole protector. For the sake 
of that time he had suffered and called his penance joy—waiting 
for the death which was to be her release and his triumph. And 
now the end of it all—this fierce rage and regret—this fierce 
hatred to her boy whom he had sworn to endow—this futile love for 
Catherine, his sister-in-law, for her son and those sweet girls to 
whom how gladly would he not have given all he possessed! And 
he was bound by his bond—tied, fettered, imprisoned by his 
word ! 

There were moments when he felt that he would like to kill 
Madge and her son—when he would gladly fling them forth into 
the streets to die of want and misery, so that he might be freed 
from their presence and released from his obligation. 

Meanwhile the fever grew and the cough increased. He 
became thin to emaciation; his strength more and more declined ; 
the Gem’s satisfaction increased in proportion; and his drunken 
security showed itself more plainly night by night. The mill 
grinding so surely was grinding very small; those gods with 
their feet of wool were drawing very near; the hour was slowly 
approaching, and the end of the drama was at hand. And that 
will was not yet signed. 

Partly to avoid the fatigue of going upstairs, and partly because 
2Fr2 
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it would be an annoyance—in his present mood Mark would have 
given himself some pain if he could but give his sister more—he 
had taken the morning-room where so much of the family history 
had been transacted. His bed had been set against the wall just 
below the gas-bracket. This gave him light whereby to read, 
and, being low in the wall, there was no danger of setting fire to 
the top of the bed. It was not wholesome to have the gas-pipe 
so near his sleeping face, but Mark was too wilful to take advice ; 
and, after her first gentle remonstrance, Madge never dared to 
offer another. Had she not spoken at all, her brother would 
probably have had the bracket removed of his own free will. 
Things would have been different if this had been done. 

Of late there had been what nurses call “a turn” in Mark’s 
condition. He looked better, and was better. If his illness was 
substantially hopeless, it had its moments of cessation, even of 
ebb ; and for the last few days he had been stronger and looked 
more like continuance of living than for some time past. They 
all saw it, and while some were elated and delighted, the Gem 
alone was disturbed and depressed. This, too, did not escape 
those glittering eyes watching him so keenly. Instructed as he 
was by his own hate, he read his nephew’s heart like an open book 
of large print. It made him yet more resolute, if that were 
possible ; yet more inimical, if that too, were possible. And it 
made him determine on the speedy doing of that thing which 
had to be done. 

It had been one of those hot, sultry days, with storms brewing 
everywhere, which try an invalid whose power of breathing is 
diminished to almost zero, and whose force of resistance is no 
stronger than a child’s. But it had to be done, and he must 
make the supreme effort. Mark came into dinner, carefully 
dressed and scrupulously neat and well-conditioned as usual. In 
suffering as he was, he controlled and concealed all he felt, and 
was both gentle and genial in his manner. To be sure he did not 
look at’ Madge or the Gem when he spoke to them; but he spoke 
with studied courtesy and the most exact imitation of kindness 
that could be made; and it seemed as if the Shadow resting on 
the house had passed away, and as if all things were softer and 
sweeter than they had been. When Madge left her son and 
brother together she went round and kissed Mark on his 
forehead. He shuddered as she touched him—shuddered from 
head to foot ; but he smiled—oh! the ghastliness of that smile !— 
and thanked her, still not looking at her. 

When she had fairly gone, and there was no fear of her return, 
Mark plied the Gem with wine, with absinthe, with chartreuse. 
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He had up from the cellar some bottles of this or that divine 
vintage, and he made his nephew drink till he did not know 
his right hand from his left. He discoursed with Anacreontic 
fervour on the merits of the bottles he did not taste; and the 
Gem was caught in the net and taken captive, as it was intended 
he should be. Then said Mark caressingly: ‘‘Gem, I want you 
to witness my will. I have remade it.” 

The young man was instantly so far sobered that he could take 
in and understand what his uncle said—clearly understand the 
meaning of his words. 

“When I first came, and while you were young and before we 
had learnt to get on so well together,” continued Mark, his 
glittering eyes carefully veiled beneath his downcast lids, “I 
made my will wholly in your mother’s favour. Now I have 
altered it and left you your rights—left you the master.” 

The Gem puffed out his chest with that involuntary gesture of 
satisfied pride which is so eloquent. 

“That is as it should be,” he said with his thick utterance. 

“T have just had the will home,” said Mark, furtively watching 
the Gem. “I want it signed to-night. You and Bennet shall 
witness it; and we will not tell your mother anything about it.” 

“ No,” said the Gem ; “ women do not understand things. Best 
keep ’em out.” A gleam of satisfaction with his own wisdom 
lighted up his dull, unfocussed eyes. “It is all right between 
you and me,” he said huskily ; “and mum’s the word.” 

“Ring for Bennet,” said Mark, with a feeling of sick disgust 
he could scarcely control. 

The Gem staggered to his feet and rang, as he was told. 

The butler came to the summons. 

“More ‘lush’ for that young hound,” he said to himself. 
“What can be the master’s little game to make this young devil 
drunk every night. It’s a queer start, and I don’t quite 
see it,” 

“Bennet, I want you to witness my signature,” said Mark 
abruptly. 

And Bennet, who had a conscience, and “never hurt it when 
he could help,” as he used to say, was glad it was only this for 
which he was wanted, and not for the further spoiling of the 
cellar and wasting good stuff on a young fellow already too fur 
gone to know Bordeaux from Burgundy. 

Mark, still glancing furtively at the Gem sitting there with a 
fatuous smile on his vicious face, took the will out of the 
despatch-box where he kept it, spread it before him on the 
table, filled in the dates, and signed the sheets; which then he 
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asked his nephew and Bennet to witness. Neither knew the 
technicalities of such an act. Even if the Gem had known he 
was too far gone to remember; and Bennet’s ignorance or 
knowledge did not count. Full of swelling pride and overflowing 
satisfaction, the young man signed his name to a document which 
gave him “ his rights,” and dispossessed his mother—signed in an 
uncertain, irregular, drunken way which yet did not vitiate his 
signature. He could not swear that he did not know what he was 
about, and he understood quite well what his uncle had read out 
to him. Bennet, too, could swear to that, and there was no 
court which could upset the deed. 

Mark’s face while his nephew signed was the face of an evil 
spirit triumphant and elate. Had the Gem seen it he would have 
understood more than he did now. To Bennet, who did see it, 
it suggested the same query: “What is the master’s little 
game?” And it did not supply the answer. 

After the names were all written, Mark replaced the will in the 
despatch-box whence he had taken it, ostentatiously locking it, 
sure, however, that the Gem would not play any trick of 
destruction with the valuable document which represented to 
him his future fortune, and secured him the ownership of Wood 
End and instant possession, to the prejudice of his mother. 
Evidently he did not know the meaning of what he had done, and 
so far was blind and hoodwinked. And after this, and another 
glass of wine, the Gem reeled off upstairs, and his uncle was left 
alone. 

In the morning Mark Henslow was found lying stiff and stark 
in his bed. During the night a strange thing had happened. 
Presumably in a convulsive attack he had broken down the arm 
of the gaselier which projected just over his head, and gave him 
light whereby to read when he was sleepless. When the servant 
entered, as he did by a second door always kept locked, whereof 
he used the pass-key, he found the room full of gas, and the bed, 
with the drawn curtains, was a mere cup-full of poison. It had 
poisoned Mark Henslow, and sent him to his account a few 
months sooner than his disease would have done. It had 
stereotyped, crystallised, confirmed all things, and struck them 
for ever into their present mould ; and the Gem would inherit the 
estate. 

No inquiry elicited anything beyond the crude fact that the 
gas-pipe was twisted and broken as if by some convulsive wrench, 
and that the escaped gas had poisoned the sleeper below. He had 
been alone; he had not been disturbed, though the bed was 
greatly tossed and tumbled; the body showed no evidence of 
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struggle, the room no mark of intrusion. The window opening 
to the lawn was unlocked, but it was closed, and the bedroom- 
door was locked on the inside. The key of the second door, by 
which the servant entered in the morning, hung on the nail 

outside, where it always hung—no one had used it. The 

watch-dog had not barked ; the servants had heard no noise; the 

Gem had been asleep; and that bruise on his face, those 

abrasions on his hands, had been caused by his falling over a chair 

placed carelessly in his way. It was evidently what it appeared 

to be—a convulsive attack, during which Mark had seized the 

gaselier and broken the fatal tube. It was a painful ending to a 

life that had had in it so much pain, and that had wandered so 

disastrously from its early landmarks of affection. But his days 

had been already numbered, and his grave had been already dug. 

Requiescat and vale! Let the living now claim their share, and— 

put out those funeral lights. 

After the finality of death comes the suspense of the will, with 
its bequests, its surprises, its disappointments. But neither 
Madge nor the Gem had much anxiety about this will of Mark’s. 
Both were equally sure. Madge trusted to her brother’s word, 
and was certain of ample provision for herself, and an assured 
inheritance for her son; the Gem had had ocular and aural 
demonstration of his good fortune. His uncle had dispossessed 
the mother for him. He was to be the possessor—was now the 
possessor to-day—with a small rent-charge for his mother just 
to keep her above grinding want. So much Uncle Mark had 
read out to the Gem before signing, asking him: “If he were 
content?” and smiling strangely when the young fellow answered 
in the thick utterance of intoxication: ‘‘ Yes—quite content.” 

But when the will was read, then both Madge and her son 
realised the old saying about a promise that is kept to the ear 
and broken to the hope. In the first page, to Madge was left a 
small annuity, to Julian Mark the whole estate, root and branch, 
unencumbered by any bequests whatsoever. Then the will went 
on to provide for contingencies. Failing this arrangement, Madge 
took the place for life, with an income barely sufficient to keep it up. 
She was debarred from letting or selling; she was bound to live 
here; to keep up the place in exactly its present condition—to 
maintain the same establishment—keep the same number of 
carriages and horses. Mark had calculated to a fraction the cost 
of all this, and had left just enough, no more—just enough to live 
on and not a halfpenny to save. If any of these provisions were 
violated, then Wood End passed out of her hands altogether, and 
went at once to Catherine Henslow. As it was, all the residue 
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went to Catherine ; and at Madge’s death the estate was to be sold, 
and the proceeds were to be equally divided among the Henslow 
nephews and nieces. But the bequest to the Gem came first, and 
he, at least, was secure; and Madge did her best not to feel 
pained by the small provision made for herself, seeing that her 
son’s fortunes were secure. 

Only when the lawyer said: “You have witnessed the will, 
Mr. Brackenridge, your signature nullifies the bequest, and the 
second part alone holds good ”—only then did the Gem understand 
his uncle Mark, and know the true meaning of the late apparent 
change. Verily he had paid dearly for those bottles of rare 
wines and choice liqueurs!—and verily it would have been 
better had that gas-pipe never been broken! There would at 
least have then been left time for a change of mood and mind, 
and who knows what might not have been done? A death-bed 
repentance might have brought sweeter thoughts and kinder 
wishes ; but the seal of death had closed all. “ Kept to the ear, 
broken to the hope,” and the instability of human love shown for 
the endurance of sorrow and a life’s bitter disappointment. Poor 
Madge! Her “weird” was bad to “dree!” The Gem’s absolute 
destruction was now a foregone conclusion ; and the heavy cross 
laid on her by the brother who had once so passionately loved 
her, must be borne to the end of time and life. 




















A Uste on the Louvre Sonnets of Rossetti. 


Ir occurred to me lately, during a visit to Paris, to go to the 
Louvre Museum one morning and study severally the four 
pictures now there, of which Dante Gabriel Rossetti treated in 
sonnets which have ever been favourites of mine, but, at the same 
time, have ever seemed to require something of elucidation. 

And the upshot of this study was, in three cases out of the 
four, and even partially in the fourth case, so curious that I have 
thought it just worth while to write it down asa note on the 
peculiar quality of his work, always original, where the work of 
another might have been merely descriptive. His point of view, 
the ideas the pictures suggested to him, are none the less inter- 
esting because historically untenable. Painting, like music, can 
fairly suggest more than it was once meant to express, but it is 
rare to find a man of Rossetti’s culture so absolutely careless in 
each case of the painter’s recognisable aim. Something, with all 
reverence be it said, we may perhaps allow for that “ picture 
gallery” frame of mind, in which the brain becomes almost too 
tired to attend, but singularly docile to receive—the frame of 
mind of the man in Rossetti’s own poem of the “Sundew.” His 
impressions were no doubt, to a certain extent, malgré lui.* 

The first of the four pictures is that masterpiece which glorifies 
the left wall of the long gallery—number 1599 in the new 
catalogue—the “ Vierge aux Rochers” of Leonardo da Vinci: a 
picture so profoundly beautiful, so comparable to nothing but the 
other work of Leonardo, that it is more impossible to describe it, 
for any one who has not seen it to have the faintest notion of what 
it is, than to describe any other painting whatever. Mr. Walter 


* T have only to add that the notes to this little paper have been written, 
with his unfailing attention and kindness, by Mr. W. M. Rossetti him- 
self.—W. M. H. 
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Pater has best expressed the tone of it in his description of the 
“Monna Lisa,” but although his magic has almost prepared one 
for that picture, it has hardly made one ready for this, where the 
painting of “hollow places, full of the green shadow of bitu- 
minous rocks.”—“ places far withdrawn,” seen “as in some faint 
light of eclipse”—really seems to reach its limit. Fortunately 
for England we have a replica in the National Gallery, though I 
confess that to me the tones of the Louvre paintiag—greener, 
less brown—are to be far preferred. 

What does the picture then just represent? I think there is 
no sort of doubt that, as simply stated in the Louvre catalogue, 
it represents the Virgin Mary holding forward the young Saint 
John for her own child to bless, as He plays “in a cirque of 
fantastic rocks,” an angel behind him uplifting His baby fingers 
in the attitude of benediction. There are, as Mr. Pater says (of 
this very picture), “ white walls of distant villages”—a point on 
which I want to lay some stress. 

That is all: the touch of “idea” in the picture—of what is 
unusual a little—is the introduction of that guiding angel near 
the child, the mysticity of the place being merely Leonardesque 
—accidental to the painter’s mind, its own scenery ;—you can 
trace it in many another picture—in the “Virgin and Saint 
Anne,” in the “Gioconda,’—though less composedly, less con- 
sciously, than here. 

Now let us take, and then paraphrase, Rossetti’s sonnet, fol- 
lowing the example which his brother has so temperately and 
advantageously set us in his treatment of those sonnets which 
make up “The House of Life” (and we must never forget that 
it is to him—to Mr, William Michael Rossetti—that the “ Poems” 
are dedicated: ‘‘To so many of which, so many years back, he 
gave the first brotherly hearing”). It was written when Dante 


Rossetti was young—probably in 1849, (?)* but never published in 
any form till the year 1870. 


For 
“Our Lapy or THE Rocks,” spy LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


“Mother, is this the darkness of the end, 
The shadow of death? And is that outer sea 
Infinite, imminent eternity ? 
And does the death-pang by man’s seed sustain’d, 
In Time’s each instant, cause thy face to bend 
Its silent prayer upon the Son, while he 





* Yes.—W. M. R. 
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Blesses the dead with his hand silently 
To his long day which hours no more offend ? 


Mother of grace, the pass is difficult, 

JCeen as these rocks, and the bewildered souls 
Throng it like echoes, blindly shuddering through. 
Thy name, O Lord, each spirit’s voice extols, 
Whose peace abides in the dark avenue 

Amid the bitterness of things occult.” 


Here, in most perfect form, the sense expressed seems without 
doubt to be that in the valley of the shadow of death the Virgin 
brings the soul of a dead child for her Son’s blessing*—a most 
beautiful subject for a picture, but not the subject of “La Vierge 
aux Rochers;” too modern, too charged with mysticism—dquite 
un-Italian. Let us pard@phrase the sonnet thus: “ Mother, is this 
dark place the valley of the shadow, and does that sea outside 
symbolise eternity? And is it thy consciousness, of souls passing 
through Death every second, that makes thee gaze on thy Son 
thus, silently beseeching Him to bless, as silently, this passing 
soul to its day of timeless rest ? 

“Hard is Death’s pass, and full of painful rocks, amid which 
the benighted souls shudder like thronging echoes. They call, 
Lord, on Thy name, whose peace is thereby found amid the pains 
and darkness of Death.”t 

No comment and no praise are needed: the sonnet just adds to 
the value of the picture, but the addition is an original gift from 
Rossetti, not an interpretation of Leonardo; { for in the picture 
the St. John is every whit as living and as solid as the Child 
Jesus. The idea is not conveyed that the Child Christ “ blesses 
the dead ”—that is Rossetti’s own: indeed, it almost seems, when 
one reads the sonnet in face of the picture, as if he had said more 
than he meant to say in that word “dead ”—as if he had really 
meant to say, “blesses the mortal” —“ blesses what will have to 
die” —that is, neither more nor less than a merely human child ; 


* “Brings the soul of a dead person figured as a child (or, abstractly 
considered, brings the souls of the dead).”—W. M. R. 

+ I think D. G. means to imply a distinction between the saved souls 
and the reprobate. Thus I read, “O Lord, the voice of all those spirits 
who are destined for peace amid bitterness [&c.] extols Thy name.” Yet it 
is quite possible that you are right in reading “ Whose peace” as meaning 
“the Lord's peace.”—W. M. R. 

t Most true; I think I quite understand my brother’s mood of mind 
regarding the picture. He did not suppose that Leonardo meant the 
destiny of the soul in eternity, but he saw a poetical, mystical-looking 
picture which prompted his mind to a poetical, mystical idea, worded in 
the sonnet.—W. M. R. 
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so that indeed, with this reading, one might understand it to be 
a typical live child that the Virgin brings—thus perhaps even 
(possibly) St. John himself. And this sea is not “ infinite:” 
there are “white walls of distant villages;” it is not realisable 
that Leonardo meant it to symbolise eternity: it is an inland 
lake. 

The second of the four pictures is in the Salle Carrée: it 
is of course the well-known “‘ Féte Champétre” of Giorgione— 
number 1136 in the new numbering of the Louvre paintings—a 
picture to be beloved by all lovers of mere beauty for all time. I 
knew this picture well, but till I had searched the Museum 
through for another Giorgione to which the sonnet might apply 
(looking even among the drawings), I could not be quite sure that 
it was the very one Rossetti described; misled by two things, his 
calling it “a Venetian pastoral” and his use of the terms 
“vessel” and “wave” which, from long Venetian experience, I 
had associated with a gondola, although the introduction of the 
word “ pastoral” ought, no doubt, to have undeceived me. The 
“Féte Champétre” contains no trace or hint of Venice (though it 
might be localised, perhaps, in the Lido, or an adjacent island), 
Rossetti’s title expressing the treatment of the pastoral—a 
“pastoral in the Venetian school” as we should say.* It is only 
an Italian landscape, with an exquisite group of minstrels on the 
grass, singing and playing ; in the left foreground a very beautiful 
woman is dipping a glass water-bottle into the well of a fountain ; 
the time of day appears to be late afternoon. 

The following is the text of Rossetti’s sonnet on the picture 
as it appears in his “ Poems,” and therefore in the form to which 
he seems to have given the final stamp of his approval. 


For 
A VENETIAN PasTORAL, BY GIORGIONE. 
(In the Louvre.) 


“Water, for anguish of the solstice :—nay, 
But dip the vessel slowly,—nay, but lean 
And hark how at its verge the wave sighs in 
Reluctant. Hush! Beyond all depth away 
The heat lies silent at the brink of day: 
Now the hand trails upon the viol-string 
That sobs, and the brown faces cease to sing, 





* Yes; he may mean a pastoral in the Venetian School, or, equally 


well, a pastoral of the terra firma of Venetia—zs distinct from the city of 
Venice.—W. M. R. 
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Sad with the whole of pleasure. Whither stray 
Her eyes now, from whose mouth the slim pipes creep, 
And leave it pouting, while the shadowed grass 

Is cool against her naked side? Let be; 

Say nothing now unto her lest she weep, 

Nor name this ever. Be it as it was— 

Life touching lips with Immortality.” 
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Though any prose after such pure nectar must spoil the flavour, 
I will attempt a prose paraphrase thus freely: “Dip water for 
them in this heat—Oh! lean and listen how it bubbles into the 
vase in the still evening. They sit just touching their viols in the 
sadness of completed rapture. This one with the reed pipe, sitting 
in the grass (looking away from us), whither do her eyes rove ? 
Do not speak to her or she will burst into tears. Keep the 
moment—a moment as nearly disenchanted from time and earth 
as any moment can ever be.” * 

Gazing at the picture, striving to comprehend these words, one 
gets a sort of symbolism out of the first lines till one might almost 
say they illustrate the text; that the little vase of life is being 
filled from the fountain of everlasting truth which “ sighs into its 
verge ” under the spell of the music: “ But dip the vessel slowly.” 

This sonnet, which was written “in front of the picture ” during 
Rossetti’s visit to Paris in 1849—when he was only twenty-one years 
of age—has some of the defects, as well as all the intense personal 
charm, of most youthful work. One finds these defects in the vague- 
ness of certain lines and phrases—for instance, in “for anguish of 
the solstice,” which sounds very full of meaning, but is reaily only 
rather difficult. But how beautiful it all is despite the turns 
of phrasing that are “young!” The two “nays” are young, 
the last line but one is very young, with all, youth’s pleasure 
in an expressive sound of speech, whether it means much or 
little. 

Not seldom in his sonnets we find Rossetti varying the inner 
rhymes of the first and second quatrain, as in the “ Mantegna ” 
sonnet, the “ Passover,” the ‘“‘ Venus,” the “ Cassandra,” and the 
first of the two sonnets for ‘‘ Ruggiero and Angelica.” Here 
they are not various but assonant, which sets one thinking at once 
that they must formerly have been identical and have “got 
altered” into their present difference. And this is indeed the 
case; for this now famous and often preferred sonnet was one of 


* I think you understand the last two lines differently from what I do. 
I think these lines refer to the picture as a picture. He says, “Don’t ever 
try to give a definite title to the picture; just take it for what it is—a 
poetical, an immortal dream of life.”—W. M. R. 
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those which appeared in the “Germ” during the next year, 1850, 
as Mr. William Sharp shows us in somewhat different form. He 
gives it as follows: 


“Water, for anguish of the solstice,—yea, 
Over the vessel’s mouth still widening 
Listlessly dipt to let the water in 
With slow vague gurgle. Blue and deep away 
The heat lies silent at the brink of day. 
Now the hand trails upon the viol string 
That sobs; and the brown faces cease to sing, 
Mournful with complete pleasure. Her eyes stray 
In distance; through her lips the pipe doth creep 
And leave them pouting; the green shadowed grass 
Is cool against her naked flesh. Let be: 
Say nothing now unto her lest she weep, 
Nor name this ever. Be it as it was,— 
Life touching lips with Immortality.” 


Here it is plain that he obviously meant the “ing” rhyme and 
altered it gradually away into “lean” in the first quatrain, 
perhaps from the vexed consciousness of having used it loosely. 
The other changes from this version of the sonnet into its later 
form are interesting and noticeable—changes which he who runs 
—or certainly he who has ever tried to write—may read! For 
instance, in both, one may remark Rossetti’s original fancy where 
the words “ creep” and “ pouting” occur. The face of the woman 
described is wholly turned aside, and she is holding the “ pipe” (it 
is a “ pipe,” not “ pipes,” which would be another instrument) quite 
away from her. One feels that the exigencies of the rhyme had 
something to do with “creep ” being retained when the obnoxious 
“doth” was removed, and that the plural “ pipes” followed—a 
plural which Rossetti sought to qualify by the introduction of the 
word “slim.” But this is over-close inspection. What is really 
remarkable in both versions of this sonnet is that they seem to 
contain the same colour as the picture—even the word “ Venetian” 
in the title adds to that; and although they present something 
more than an artistic description of the contents of the picture, 
the last wonderful line sums up exactly what is the picture’s own 
“virtue.” Hardly anywhere in literature could we find a better 
description of the rapt look on faces after music than this priceless 
one: 

“Life touching lips with Immortality.” 


Representation is always more vivid than description. A rich 
man, out of his various stores, may give a piece of any glorious 
fabric—shoaling silk or deep-hued leather—and say, “There is 
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Giorgione’s tone,” and he will do more for our understanding in 
that moment than the man, unpossessed of stores, who can only 
detail a careful description. This is what Rossetti has here 
done, out of his manifold fulness and wealth. 

Since I wrote this, Mr. William Rossetti, with whom I was 
discussing the sonnet, has allowed me to hold in my own hands a 
precious copy of the “Germ,” and read this sonnet there, as well 
as the one with which I propose next to deal. I find that 
Mr. Sharp’s version of it is not accurate, unless there were 
two* editions of this number of the “Germ.” For in the one 
that Mr. W. Rossetti has (which formerly belonged to Miss 
Polidori, the aunt of himself and the poet), the beautiful last 
line does not occur; it was an afterthought. The sonnet there 
closes thus : 

“Do not now speak unto her lest she weep, 


Nor name this ever. Be it as it was— 
Silence of heat and solemn poetry.” 


This is, of course, a more normal line to have been “ written in 
front of the picture” than the other. Itis purely descriptive, and 
I can understand Mr. W. Rossetti liking it; indeed, he seems to 
me to be always right in his predilection for original readings. 
But the other, the mature thought, is what surely best holds the 
very essence of the picture. In the “Germ” the sonnet was 
preceded by a few modest lines of prose thus couched: 


In this picture two cavaliers and an undraped woman are seated in the 
grass with musical instruments, while another woman dips a vase into a 
well hard by, for water. 


If Rossetti had retained that delicate little description, I should 
not have searched the galleries before deciding on the identity of 
the “ Féte Champétre ” with the subject of his verse. 

The third of the four pictures is numbered in the Louvre 
catalogue, 1375, and called “ Le Parnasse.” It is in the small 
Italian Gallery, which also contains the other works of the same 
master. Here again, were it not for the fact that this is the only 
one of the three pictures by Mantegna in the Louvre to which 
this sonnet could possibly apply—one of the other two being a 
Crucifixion, and the third a triumph of Virtue over various vices— 
I should even now be scarcely convinced that they were fellows, 
so clear is the subject of the painting, so thoroughly is it a 
mannered work of the antique Italian school—Apollo playing, 
while the Muses—or other Olympians—dance in a ring before him, 


* No.—W. M. R. 
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and Vulcan watches from his forge. Rossetti has entitled his 
sonnet : 





For 
“ An ALLEGORICAL DANCE OF WoMEN,” BY ANDREA MANTEGNA 
(In the Louvre), 


and the text of it runs thus in 1870: 


“Scarcely, I think; yet it indeed may be 
The meaning reached him, when this music rang 
Clear through his frame, a sweet possessive pang, 
And he beheld these rocks and that ridged sea. 
But I believe that, leaning towards them, he 
Just felt their hair carried across his face, 

As each girl passed him; nor gave ear to trace 
How many feet; nor bent assuredly 

. His eyes from the blind fixedness of thought 

To know the dancers. It is bitter glad, 

Even unto tears. Its meaning filleth it, 

A secret of the wells of Life: to wit: 

The heart’s each pulse shall keep the sense it had 
With all, though the mind’s labour run to nought.” 


In the “Germ,” 1850, it appears with some variations, and 
headed thus: 


“A DancrE oF NYMPHS.” 


(It is necessary to mention that this picture would appear to have 
been, in the artist’s mind, an allegory, which the modern spectator may 
seek vainly to interpret.) 


“Scarcely, I think; yet it indeed may be 
The meaning reached him, when this music rang 
Sharp through his brain, a distinct rapid pang, 
And he beheld these rocks and that ridg’d sea. 
But I believe he just leaned passively, 
And felt their hair carried across his face 
As each nymph passed him; nor gave ear to trace 
How many feet; nor bent assuredly 
His eyes from the blind fixedness of thought 
To see the dancers. It is bitter glad 
Even unto tears. Its meaning filleth it, 
A portion of most secret life: to wit— 
Each human pulse shall keep the sense it had 
With all, though the mind’s labour run to nought.” 





The meaning of this sonnet seems to me simply to be that the 
picture is a crucial example of the artist’s penetration with his 
subject—whether he is conscious of much thought about it or not 
—that one here sees how the painter is merely the medium in 
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whom a dream takes shape. “I hardly think he put significance 
into this vision of his; he just saw the scene with his soul, and 
heard the music, and felt the dancers pass him by without listening 
for the numbey of their steps or looking at their faces. With 
sorrow and jo together, we recognise this deep truth, that the 
heart takes its profound impression without the aid—or even in 
despite—of thought.”* We find this same idea beautifully 
expressed in one of the sonnets I am going to quote next, by the 
line : 
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“She does not hear nor see—she knows of them.” 


It is with just this “knowledge” that Rossetti felt Mantegna 
had painted the “ Parnasse.” What makes one find this sonnet so 
intensely interesting is the fact of the standpoint, from which it was 
written, being one to which it has taken so many stages of uncon- 
scious thought to climb. It is neither descriptive nor critical ; 
perception and criticism have been presumably exhausted first—it is 
conclusive. It does not expound the parable or take up the tale; 
it deals with the mind of the maker. And it is thus no longer 
strange that the verdict of it should have got to be coloured by 
Rossetti’s own temperament, 


“Tt is bitter glad 
Even unto tears,” 


because these unsought and unseekable “ profound impressions ”— 
these eternal momentary emotions—are for a gloomy mind the 
terror, as well as the delight, of its being. I am convinced of the 
rightness of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s appended criticism, but it does 
not alter the conveyed lesson. It has been suggested to me that 
one may trace in this sonnet an idea that the picture represents 
“the apotheosis of emotion”—that the meaning of it is that 
sensation is eternal and survives the mind—that, in fine, the gods 
are dancing. But this solution, though to be allowed, is not as 
interesting as the other, and Mr. W. Rossetti agrees with me 
that it is less in accordance with his brother’s bent of mind. The 
“secret of the wells of life” is more likely to be something 
discoverable by means of the picture than something depicted 
én the picture, certainly. We must bear in mind that Rossetti 


* I don’t think he meant exactly “with sorrow and joy together we 
recognise.” I understand the words, “It is bitter glad even unto tears,” to 
apply directly to the picture assuch. “The subject of the picture is a 
gladsome one—women dancing; and yet its treatment has a certain 
austerity or bitterness [as, indeed, Mantegna’s treatment constantly has] 
salt as tears.” —W. M. R. 
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did not miss things; he saw all that we see in a picture, 
and something more, and it is this “something more” that we 
seek to discover. We would have it also for ourselves. 

The fourth and last Louvre picture with which these sonnets 
have to do could have no better tribute to its dramatic intensity 
than this—that he has approached it in two of them, looking 
“before and after” the precise moment which the painting had 
it in its power to convey. It is the “ Roger délivrant Angélique,” 
in one of the big rooms of modern French pictures, and it is 
numbered 419 in the new catalogue. It has the earnestness of 
Ingres, marred, as usual, by his conventionality, and a certain 
flat posedness which makes his work seem more old-fashioned 
than work of a far earlier date. It is without the charm or the 
significance, indeed, that other paintings of his in the Louvre 
Galleries certainly possess—the “(idipus,” for instance, which, 
from all of. them, one would have fancied Rossetti would likeliest 
have chosen for a poem if he saw it; his own late design for the 
“Sphinx ” recalling it, by-the-by, not a little. But this “ Roger 
délivrant Angélique” is now badly hung—practically skied, 
indeed—and out of quite appreciative ken. In the year when 
Rossetti saw it, it was, most likely, better hung. It would be 
then in the Luxembourg Gallery, not in the Louvre at all, as 
Ingres did not die till 1867.* Rossetti, differing always slightly 
from the painter, calls his sonnets (which belong to the same 
year as the “ Venetian Pastoral,” 1849, his twenty-second year ; 
and which appeared also in the “Germ,” in 1850, as “ Angelica 
rescued from a sea-monster ” ) 


For 
“RUGGIERO AND ANGELICA,” BY INGRES. 
x. 


“A remote sky, prolonged to the sea’s brim : 
One rock-point standing buffeted alone, 
Vexed at its base with a foul beast unknown, 

} Hell-birth of geomaunt and teraphim ; 
A knight, and a winged creature bearing him, 
Reared at the rock: a woman fettered there, 
Leaning into the hollow with loose hair 
And throat let back and heart-sick trail of limb. 





* (From a letter of Mr. W. M. Rossetti) : “ Yes; my brother did certainly 
see the ‘ Roger and Angelica’ in the Luxembourg Gallery, not the Louvre. 
I also saw it in the Luxembourg Gallery, on more than one occasion, later 
than my brother’s year.” 

+ In the “Germ,” “ Hell-spurge”; but perhaps Rossetti found the line 
too grotesque with three weird words in it. 
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The sky is harsh, and the sea shrewd and salt: 
Under his lord the griffin horse ramps blind 
With rigid wings and tail. The spear’s lithe stem 
Thrills in the roaring of those jaws: behind, 
That evil length of body chafes at fault. 

She does not hear nor see—she knows of them. 


II. 


Clench thine eyes now—’tis the last instant, girl: 
Draw in thy senses, set thy knees, and take 

One breath for all: thy life is keen awake— 

Thou may’st not swoon. Was that the scattered whirl 
Of its foam drenched thee? Or the waves that curl 
And split, bleak spray, wherein thy temples ache ? 

Or was it his the champion’s blood to flake 

Thy flesh? Or thine own blood’s anointing, girl?” 


(It may be observed that this repetition of one word in the 
outside rhymes is most unusual with Rossetti. It is, however, 
here not only quite excused by the difficulty of the rhyming sound, 
but more effective and natural, in this context, than any fresh 
word could have been.*) 


‘‘Now, silence! for the sea’s is such a sound 
As irks not silence; and except the sea, 
All now is still. Now the dead thing doth cease 
To writhe, and drifts. He turns to her: and she, 
Cast from the jaws of death, remains there, bound, 
Again a woman in her nakedness.” 


This sequel to the pictured moment is Rossetti’s free gift to 
the picture. It is a tribute to the power of dramatic presentment 
which painting possesses above other arts, that it has here taken 
poetry two sonnets to describe one scene, but it is also a tribute 
to Rossetti’s dramatic gift that the grace and beauty of this climax 
are his own. 


Witu1am M. Harprer. 
* And one may say as much for it in another sonnet, where I recollect 


that it occurs, “ On Refusal of Aid between Nations,” where the reiteration 
of the solemn words is most impressive. 
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Love or Money. 


CuapTer X. 


Any one driving up the steep sandy road from Lansladron Porth 
in the direction of St. Mervain, if he chooses to look back can 
have a good view of the undulating sand-hills that lie between 
him and the low flat sands of the Porth. These sand-hills, or 
towans, as they are called in Cornwall, are covered with coarse 
grass and long gray rushes; their hollows and undulations are 
all visible from the highroad which crosses St. Mervain downs 
before it enters the lane. To those who walk among the loose 
sandy hillocks it seems impossible that the valleys and dips in 
the ground can be visible to any one who is not in the immediate 
neighbourhood. A valley that looks but an insignificant de- 
pression to those who stand on higher ground may appear very 
deep to those who are in it. 

To Lord Roscarrock, driving in his dogcart, all the inequalities 
of the sand-hills were distinctly visible when he turned round 
to look at the view, as his horse stood still to rest after the drag 
up the heavy sandy road. He was on his way to St. Mervain 
Vicarage, though he had not asked himself why. He felt a 
strong desire to go, and he went. He had not been there for 
nearly three weeks, and an irresistible desire was upon him to go 
and meet his fate. He had left the coast clear for his friend. 
He might surely go and learn how he had fared. As he looked 
back upon the sand-hills he was conscious of a sudden revulsion 
of feeling. He no longer wished to go onwards, but backward. 
Gabrielle Ferrars was coming up the sand-hills from the Porth. 

Apparently she had been bathing, for her hair hung down her 
back and glittered like a cloak of gold in the sunshine. She had 
a bundle in her arms, and two of her little sisters, Perpetua and 
Blandina, ran on in front with bare legs and feet, leaping and 
capering about among the rushes. 

Lord Roscarrock checked his horse and looked at her. He was 
too far off to see changes of expression in her features, but not too 
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far to see that after a backward glance she had checked herself— 
it seemed involuntarily—and had then gone on again. He fol- 
lowed with his eyes the direction in which her face had been 
turned, and saw that some one was picking his way across the 
stream that came down from Lansladron and spread itself out over 
the sands. As the figure sprang from stone to stone Lord 
Roscarrock saw that it was Cecil Vaughan, and that, having 
gained the shore, he walked hastily and with long steps after 
Gabrielle. Perhaps he called her by her name, for the girl 
stopped before he reached her and stood awaiting him. He came 
hurriedly up to her end drew both her hands into his, causing 
her to drop her bundle; and it seemed as though he drew her 
down upon the rushes, for she sat down, and he placed himself 
beside her, still holding her hand. 

The two little girls ran whooping about the hills, chasing the 
frightened rabbits into their holes, and taking no notice of what 
their elders were doing. The two below among the rushes 
seemed to have neither sight nor hearing for any beyond them- 
selves. The sun shone down in a broad flood of light, making the 
sand to shimmer and dazzle the sight ; the gold of Gabrielle’s hair 
seemed to quiver in the light. Perhaps the universal brightness 
affected Lord Roscarrock’s sight. Something seemed to dim the 
clearness of his vision for a moment, and to him it appeared that 
the solid world wheeled round : suddenly earth and sky seemed to 
clash together. The next moment he was going steadily along 
the road in his dog-cart, and his back was turned towards the 
lovers. 7 

When he came to the cross-roads under the wind-stricken pines 
he did not turn aside to the left and follow the windings of: the 
lane to St. Mervain, but pressed on inland, arriving after many 
hours’ driving by a circuitous route at his own home. 

And what had taken place on the sand-hills? Gabrielle had 
taken her little sisters to bathe at the entrance to the big cavern 
in Lansladron Porth, for the children liked the change from their 
own beach. They had not found her quite as merry and amusing 
as usual, but of late she had been quieter and graver than was 
her wont, and the children amused themselves together, clamber- 
ing about the rocks and searching for sea-anemones, with which 
the rock pools abounded. 

At last Gabrielle had said that it was time to go. While 
climbing up the sand-hills she had heard a voice behind her ; she 
had looked round, then some maiden-like instinct led’ her to 
quicken her steps until she heard it again, and then she had 
stopped and waited. It did not surprise her very much to meet 
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him, because he was so constantly in her thoughts that it never 
seemed strange or unexpected to see him anywhere. It was 
certainly with no intention of meeting him that she had come 
with the children to the Porth, for the sea was miles away from 
Lansladron, or from any houses in that parish. She waited for 
him as he called her, looking with downcast eyes upon the little 
pink and blue flowers that threw their tiny tendrils over the 
drifting sand at her feet. She felt that his eyes were on her face 
as he came breathlessly up the hills to her; knew, too, that there 
rang a something in his voice when he had called her name that 
she had never heard in any voice before, and that she could not 
choose but wait. 

When he came close to her and took her hands she did lift her 
great clear eyes to his face, but she cast them down again 
instantly. There was something in his gaze that abashed her 
and lowered him the least little bit in her estimation, though 
why, she did not know, but she also felt herself humiliated by 
having encountered such a look. 

“Gabrielle,” he said, and his voice shook again; “I saw you 
from afar standing like a spot of light against the dark cliffs. I 
knew it must be you by your hair; but for the little children 
playing around you, I might have thought it was a good spirit 
come to rescue me, and point out a better way.” 

“What better way could I tell you than you know?” she said 
softly ; “it is for you to teach and for me to learn. I know so 
little.” 

“Thank God!” he said—so little of what I know, so little 
of what all the world knows. Did you ever feel tempted to do 
anything very wicked, Gabrielle—any great crime ?” 

“No,” she answered, looking at him steadily with her soft gray 
eyes; “no, I have never been so tempted. God has been so 
good, He has kept me from all strong temptations to any great 
sin. I have sinned, of course; I have been cross and impatient 
with the dear children, but never has any great crime been set 
before me.” 

“And you know nothing of the warring of the fleshly nature 
against the spiritual; of the demon that attacks you and says, 
‘Satisfy me, or I will slay you;’ of the maddening impulse 
that urges you to give up all rather than not fulfil your desires. 
You have never had to keep watch day and night against the 
thoughts that are in themselves a sin.” 

“No,” she said musingly ; “Iam glad when I have time to 
think ; you cannot think while you amuse little children. Some- 
times I am selfish in wishing to be by myself a little more.” 
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“No,” he said, “no; you do not even understand. Perhaps 
the guarding you from the possibility of such knowledge might 
help to keep my restless fancy in check. I believe you are the 
one good, noble, pure influence that I have ever come across. 
Here, sitting at your feet, Gabrielle, and looking into your eyes, 
I can feel that heaven, where one is purged of all sin, must be a 
happy place. Sometimes my sinful nature has been so dear to 
me that I have loathed the thought of putting off the fleshly man 
and taking only the spiritual. But when I am with you I see 
the rest and beauty of holiness. Yet the other side is very 
pleasant too. You will let me hold your hand and tell you that 
I love you, will you not? I dolove you—love your beautiful 
unconsciousness of evil; your pure-mindedness; your beautiful 
soul. Your sweet face, too, and your golden hair are all dear to 
me. I love you as the good influence that calls me heaven-ward. 
Do you think you could tread that path with me beside you, 
helping me on, my sweet saint, holding my hand in yours?” and 
he drew both her hands to his breast, and looked long and 
eagerly at her face. 

She was flushing rosy red, and then white. It was all so 
strange, so unexpected and wonderful to her. She had never 
dreamt of love; no man had ever touched even so much as her 
fancy before. She shrank a little at the prospect. She did not 
understand the world of passion that was opening out before 
her. 

Then, too, his laud of her awed her; how could she lead on a 
man so far advanced in heavenly matters—one who had overcome 
(she never doubted he had overcome) temptations the like of 
which never entered into her peaceful life? Her father had 
said that those who were exposed to great temptations were the 
favoured of God. Her life had been so simple, so easy; God 
had not thought her worth the fiery trials of the saints. In all 
humility she raised her meek eyes to his face and whispered : 

“Do with me what you will. I am not fit to guide, but I can 
follow you.” 

“My sweet saint!” he cried, then leant forward and kissed 
her on her forehead. 

She turned red, and cast her eyes upon the ground, sitting 
quite still with her hands in his’ He did not interrupt her 
mejitations; a certain awe of her crept over him. To what 
had this girl pledged herself? How little could she know! how 
little, he said fiercely to himself, she should know! She was 
shamefaced now at that kiss of his; no passionate response had 
leaped up to answer her lover’s caress. It scarcely seemed to 
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him that he was her lover. Yet he told himself that she must 
be his; no one else could save him from himself but that pure- 
minded, passionless woman. 

“T like her best so,” he said; “have I not seen enough of 
passion? Bah! it sickens me to think of such things while with 
her. She will be my good angel indeed, for in her presence my 
lower nature can never rise up and war against my higher; and 
she shall be with me always—always!” 

“ Gabrielle,” he said at last, “shall I come back with you and 
tell your father now ?” 

She looked inquiringly at him. 

“Of our engagement,” he said—“to ask his consent to our 
marriage ?” 

“Marriage!” she said hastily ; “I had not thought of that.” 

“It is what I wish for, dearest. You have no prejudice against 
marriage, have you?” 

“T do not know. I had always intended to live in the other 
state.” 

“You have been reading exploded theological ideas about 
celibacy being the higher state. It is not so; marriage is 
ordained of God—is an honourable state.” 

He let go her hands, and took his hat off and passed his hand 
over his brow. 

“You will marry me?” he said. “Gabrielle, I love you. I 
desire you for my wife more than I desire anything in creation. 
I will be good and true to you! In your presence I shall be 
another and better man. Say that you will marry me.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “if my father and mother consent.” 

“ You do not think they will object ?” 

“No; why should they? My father knows you are a 
good man. I do not think he would let me marry a bad man; 
but you—— Oh, I am sure he will be pleased!”—and she 
smiled for the first time during the interview. 

“Pleased! I should rather think so!” was Cecil’s reflection, as 
he bent and kissed the hand she gave him to help her up with. 
He picked up the bathing-bundle ; the little girls had found their 
way up to the moor, and were chasing butterflies. Gabrielle 
called them as she passed them, and they followed the lovers to 
the parsonage-gate. 

“You mustn’t ask him to come in,” whispered Perpetua, pulling 
at her sister’s gown to attract attention. ‘There is only rice- 
milk for dinner, and potatoes.” 

“Hush! Yes, Perpetua, he must come. You know how we 
live,” Gabrielle said to her lover, as he unfastened the gate for 
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them to enter; “and you will not let our poverty shock you, I 
know, as it did Lord Roscarrock ; but ofcourse he knew nothing 
of such things as you, a clergyman, must have often seen. Please 
come in.” 

He followed her into the hall. The door at the end opened, 
and Mr. Ferrars came out. 

“T saw you coming in,” he said. “It is good of you to come 
all this way to see us. Perpetua, my dear, tell your mother that 
Mr. Vaughan is here, and will have some lunch.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the visitor, “I wish to have a few 
words with you in private first, if I may be allowed.” 

“Certainly, certainly!” responded the older man, leading the 
way into the shabby room that boasted the few bookshelves of the 
house. “In any way in which I can be of any use, I shall be only 
too happy.” 

Visions of being asked to preach at other churches, as had 
happened to him in his youth, flitted through Mr. Ferrars’s mind. 
He began to feel that really he had shut himself up too much of 
late years, and that a country clergyman should see more of his 
clerical neighbours. 

“Can he have no idea,” thought Cecil, “or is he really the 
unconscious old fellow that he looks?” But aloud he said: “I 
am going to ask you to do a great deal, Mr. Ferrars. I want you 
to give me your eldest daughter.” 

The effect was truly pitiable, even to such an unsympathising 
spectator as Cecil. The poor man looked as if he had been shot, 
so ghastly and white did his face become. He started up from 
his chair, then dropped heavily upon it again, and stared at his 
visitor with pathetic helplessness upon his face. 

“T admire her, and reverence her above all things,” Cecil went 
on, trying to soften the blow as best he might. “I will do my 
utmost to be a good husband to her. As to my worldly affairs, 
they are, I think, satisfactory: my living is worth six hundred 
a year and a house, and I have two hundred a year of my own, 
which shall be settled upon her.” 

He might as well have held his tongue, for he spoke to deaf ears. 
The great fact that he was asked to give up Gabrielle was enough 
for Mr. Ferrars at one time. He heard not a word more. When 
Cecil ceased speaking, and sat looking at him for an answer, he 
gave none. Then a sudden thought seemed to seize him. He 
rose quickly and went to the door, opened it, and, in a voice, the 
anguish of which filled every one in the house with dismay, cried : 
“Gabrielle! Gabrielle!” 

Gabrielle came running down; she was in her own room 
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plaiting her hair. At the sound of her father’s voice she came 
flying down the stairs, with the half-finished plait hanging over her 
shoulders. 

He took her arm and led her into the study, not once looking 
at her face until she stood inside the closed door. Then, stepping 
back from her a little, he glanced anxiously into her face, opened 
his arms, and drew her to his breast. 

“My child,” he said tenderly, “tell me, do you love this man?” 

Both the young people started, the question had not been asked 
before. Cecil had omitted it in his declaration, and Gabrielle had 
not asked herself. 

She glanced up from her father’s bosom and looked at her 
lover, who had risen and was standing opposite her. He looked 
white and agitated. Could anything she said or did so move 
him? 

“Gabrielle,” he said, coming forward, “you do not like to 
auswer; it has all come so suddenly upon you. I believe that 
you love me asI love you. Did you not consent to be my wife, 
and that our life should journey on together ?” 

“Yes, together,” she said. “ Father, I have promised to marry 
him!” 

Mr. Ferrars did not question her further. He held her face in 
his hands, and solemnly kissed and blessed her as his best and 
dearest child, then placed her hand in Cecil’s: 

“T give you,” he said, “the most precious thing I have on 
earth. God requite you as you deal by her.” 

Cecil stooped and kissed the hand that lay so quietly in his. 
Did it occur to him that Mr. Ferrars was making rather light of 
what was such a very good match for his penniless daughter? If 
it did occur to him, he did not say so; and an impatient little rap 
at the door from Perpetua at that moment announced that the frugal 
dinner of the family was ready. 

“It is Friday to-day,” whispered Perpetua to her sister. 
“Why, you have not got your hair done, and you have been crying. 
What is the matter?” 

Gabrielle made no reply, but went up-stairs. Perpetua’s 
attention was sufficiently arrested by seeing her father go up to 
her mother, who was standing in a heated condition at the head of 
the table, and hearing him say : 

“My dear wife, Mr. Vaughan has asked our Gabrielle to 
marry him, and she consents to do so.” 

Then the father prevailing over every other emotion, Mr. Ferrars 
went hastily back into the study and bolted himself in. 

The emotion produced in Mrs. Ferrars was of quite a different 
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sort. She glanced sharply from her husband to his guest at first, 
as if doubtful if such news could be true. Her husband’s abrupt 
retirement apparently convinced her, for, with a deep sigh of 
relief, she exclaimed : 

“Well, Iam sure I wonder either Gabrielle or her papa con- 
sented to anything so little of the early martyr and lions sort. 
My dear Mr. Vaughan, this is good news tome! Dear Gabrielle 
—she has been a good child, and will make you a good wife. 
You must forgive my speaking of her first; but such good news 
has not come to me for many a day!” and Mrs. Ferrars* clasped 
her hands, and looked about her in a bewildered manner. She 
could scarcely realise that this had come to pass. Her mind had 
been full of Lord Roscarrock ; this was not such a brilliant match, 
but it would do for Gabrielle. 

“T am very glad that you approve of me,” Cecil said, with a 
little nervous laugh. 

The crowd of silent, staring, hungry children disconcerted him. 
He felt that Mr. Ferrars ought not to have made that public 
spectacle of him. 

“ Approve of you!” cried Mrs. Ferrars, rousing herself. “ My 
dear Mr. Vaughan, the mystery is that you approve of us! You 
take the child from a poor house; though I say it, my girls are 
good and pretty enough to stand with the best in the land. 
Children, take your places! You have made me happier, Mr. 
Vaughan, than [ ever thought I should be again! One of my 
children, at least, will be beyond the reach of such misery as I 
have had.” 

“T trust so,” he said gently, taking his seat beside her. ‘“ You 
have had a hard time, Mrs. Ferrars.” 

“A hard time!” she echoed. “No one knows what I have 
lived through; yet” (for her thoughts flew back, as every 
mother’s does on such occasions, to her own wooing) “ one trouble 
Ihave been spared. If ever a woman married a true and good 
man, I did. Oh, Mr. Vaughan,” and she looked anxiously at him, 
“TI only trust you will be as good to my child as her father has 
been to me!” 

“T will do my best,” he said briefly. 

And then Mrs. Ferrars remembered her other children, and gave 
them their portions of rice and potatoes in silence. 
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Cuapter XI. 


Puit’s remarks to Lord Roscarrock had been but a putting of his 
half-defined fear into words. Cecil’s admiration had been very 
plain, and Gabrielle’s liking for the versatile priest equally so; 
yet he had fancied that Gabrielle, much as she liked talking to his 
friend, had never loved him. Phil’s revelation had but meant 
that the mutual liking had struck her as it had struck him. In 
his sensitive delicacy he felt that he could not spy on his friend. 
He had kept away from St. Mervain Vicarage for three weeks, 
leaving the coast clear for his friend. So far no word had reached 
him about them; he had yielded at last to his longing to behold 
her again, and had started to pay a visit to the Vicarage, when he 
saw the lovers meeting on the sand-hills. After that he could no 
longer doubt what had happened. He took a long time to get 
home, for he went round by Cranock Downs, and in spite of the 
fresh air his face looked pale and tired when he reached home. 
If he had had a bitter disappointment that day, he bore it as a 
man should—in silence. He stepped dejectedly down from his 
dog-cart, and threw himself in a wearied attitude on a sofa in the 
hall. 

In a moment he was upright and alert. 

“Jordan,” he said to the butler, who was closing the door, 
*‘ there is a smell, positively a smell, in this house!” 

Had he discovered a boa-constrictor he could not have announced 
it with more indignant surprise. 

“My lord, I told the cook what would happen. They have had 
cabbages for dinner, and one of the maids was ene the 
passage and left the baize door open.” 

“‘ Cabbages !” cried Lord Roscarrock, getting up. “ This i is not 
the smell of cabbage. Jordan, it is drains. . No; that is really 
impossible. It must be dry-rot. I am convinced there is dry-rot 
below the back stairs. Get a candle and follow me instantly.” 

“ My lord, the steps were new when the house was done up in 
the autumn,” protested the man, following his master. “I 
assure your lordship it is the cabbage; I have smelt it all the 
afternoon.” 

Lord Roscarrock deigned to make no reply, but when they 
reached the back part of the house he turned, and said gloomily : 

“‘T shall have all the basement taken up and examined. I am 
convinced there is dry-rot. The ventilation of the foundations has 
not been properly seen to. Send word to-night to Jenkings’s men 
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to come in the morning. I will have the whole of the left wing 
basement up—the whole.” . And, with a dejected air, Lord Ros- 
carrock betook himself to his room to dress for dinner. 

The next morning he went down through the woods to 
Lansladron Vicarage. As he walked through their summer 
foliage he thought of that time, nearly five months ago, when he 
had come through these same woods with Gabrielle and her 
father. Even then he remembered that she had walked with his 
friend, not with him; had listened to him and looked at him, 
while he himself had stood aside and attended to her father. He 
tried to tell himself that it was all as it should be; she had 
chosen the best man of the two, as it behoved her to do; but such 
satisfaction in the working of Providence, when Providence does 
contrary to our wishes, is rather more of the mind than of the 
heart; besides, Lord Roscarrock had no very lively faith in 
Providence, or belief that any Supreme Being concerned itself 
with him at all; and deep down in his heart lurked the thought 
that, had he not stood aside, all the favour might not have been 
with Cecil, for still he doubted if she loved him with the love 
with which he himself loved her. 

“ And it will be all wasted,” he said to himself as he went along 
under the trees. “I can never even let her know how dear she is 
to me; I can do nothing for her but open my purse to her 
husband, and that I have always done. I may drain the valley 
and make it healthier for her, and prevent her children from 
catching typhoid fever by my new waterworks, but that is all. A 
poor return for the pain I am suffering now! Well, it will be 
something to get my congratulations over. I only hope Cecil 
won’t want to talk about her much.” 

Cecil did not want to talk about his engagement, certainly not 
to Lord Roscarrock. Say what he would in the way of argument 
with himself, he had the feeling that he had been treacherous to 
his friend; he felt sure that Lord Roscarrock loved Gabrielle, 
and he had done his best to win her for himself. He affected to 
be very hearty in his greeting to his friend when he came in, and 
was more than ordinarily affectionate in his expressions; but he 
was relieved when the story of his engagement was out, and he 
had received the congratulations of the other. Both men then, 
so to speak, rushed away from the subject, and began to talk of 
the new drainage scheme for the valley, and the incalculable 
benefit the waterworks would be, and, if each man avoided the 
other’s glance, each was anxious not to show that he did so: 

To Lord Roscarrock’s other friends his absorption in his new 
drainage scheme sayoured of insanity. He seemed unable to 
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speak or think of anything else. Day after day he was at the 
works, watching the men dig trenches and lay pipes; he rarely 
spoke to them or about the work, but stood all day long, with his 
hands in his pockets, looking at them, and appearing so gloomy 
and distraught that a sort of fear of him grew up in the valley, 
and he became more unpopular than ever. 

Cecil, as in duty bound, threw himself into the parochial fight 
that waged fiercely in the valley. The people were no longer 
to be allowed to imbibe typhoid with their tea, a prohibition that 
appeared to them to touch the most cherished rights of a Briton. 
By order of Lord Roscarrock the church-well would be closed as 
soon as the new waterworks were completed. The storm of 
indignation that was aroused in the valley was as great as if the 
well had been a veritable well of healing instead of the waters of 
death. Half the church congregation deserted, and went bodily 
off to the meeting-house. Cecil, in vain, told them that im- 
perilling their immortal souls was not likely to prevent Lord 
Roscarrock giving them pure water for their bodies. ‘“ Passon 
and m’ lord” were known to work hand-in-hand, and that only led 
to more converts to the Baptist Chapel—a state of things which 
distressed Cecil far more than the drunkenness and immorality 
rampant in the picturesque cottages by the fever-laden river. 

Cecil, when he announced his engagement to his friend, was by 
no means anxious to go into details on the subject; but when 
a few weeks passed away and Lord Roscarrock never alluded to 
the fact of the coming marriage, or spoke of Gabrielle in any way, 
his vanity began to suffer from that. It did not become Lord 
Roscarrock, who had always taken so sympathetic and keen an 
interest in all that concerned him, to ignore this subject so 
entirely. He had been the great man of his set too long to sink 
down into the mere country parson completely. Cecil felt that so 
important an affair as his marriage ought not to be treated as a 
matter of no moment. He was perfectly conscious himself that 
he was throwing himself away; but he did not like to lose his 
status in society already. 

He ran up to town for a few weeks soon after his betrothal, 
telling himself that it was his duty not to let himself get out of 
touch with the times, or rust away in a country parish. The 
news of his coming marriage had not spread there; and women, 
far more brilliant than Gabrielle, sat at his feet as formerly, and 
burnt their incense before him. He ought to write a book, he 
was told, and reconcile science and religion ; he who was so clever 
knew so much about both; the world was thirsting for a new 
Gospel that would rest on a scientific basis; the old was getting 
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worn out, and the new did not fit exactly. It would bea great 
work to reconcile the two, and he could do it. 

The voices charmed him, and he listened. Gabrielle never said 
these pretty things to him: she was so cold, so severe, so set 
upon old ideas and ancient ways. He had horrified her on 
several occasions by things that he had allowed to slip from his 
lips. He had explained them away afterwards; and lately he 
flattered himself that he had been enlarging her mind, for she had 
received now suggestions and ideas that she would have recoiled 
from at first. But still she was lamentably old-fashioned in her 
ideas, and cold—so cold. He caught himself thinking of her 
with positive distaste, once or twice; Phil, with her lovely face 
and laughing eyes, would give him a warmer welcome home than 
her stately sister; it thrilled him all through to think of holding 
her little hand again. He went over to St. Mervain the day after 
he returned ; the sisters were together when he saw them. Phil 
rushed to the door to meet him. 

“ Cecil is come back!” she cried to Gabrielle, who blushed, and 
rose and looked timidly towards her lover. 

He took her hand and kissed her forehead; behind her he 
encountered Phil’s laughing eyes full of mischief. 

“How sweetly proper!” said Phil, going towards the door. 
“T will relieve you of my presence; such exhibitions of feeling 
make me blush ;” and, in affected modesty, Phil put her hand on 
her eyes and staggered towards the door, to Gabrielle’s mute 
distress. 

“She is so young,” Gabrielle said anxiously. “You will not 
mind? Phil is quite a child yet!” 

“ Quite a child!” he said—“ an amusing child. See, Gabrielle, 
what I have brought you!” and he uncovered a handsome gold 
and turquoise locket. 

Gabrielle shrank back a little. 

“Oh, not for me!” she said. “TI have never had any jewellery 
in my life; what should I do with it?” 

“As you like,” he said, in an angry and mortified tone,. 
shutting up the little case and replacing it in his pocket. 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“Oh, I did not mean to be rude!” she said gently; “it was 
very, very kind of you to think of me, and to get me anything so- 
beautiful. It seems too grand for me, that is all, Thank you 
very, very much for thinking of me!” 

She was so humble that his wounded vanity passed away. 

“T ought to have remembered what a little nun you are,” 
he said; “but when you are my wife, you know, dearest, 
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you must dress and do things that are becoming to your 
station.” 

“Yes,” she said meekly; “I will do whatever you tell me. 
I am afraid I am very ignorant—you will have so much to 
teach me. I have been reading the books you left me. Cecil, I 
do not like them at all; they seem to put God so far away into 
the background, as if He never concerned Himself about us 
at all!” 

“My dear child, you must not close your mind against 
scientific facts because you do not like them. A fact is a fact ; if 
you have conceived a wrong impression of God, you must modify 
your impression, not close your eyes and ears !” 

She looked at him in amazement. 

“Cecil, what do you mean?” 

“Your views were very narrow, Gabrielle—to you, everything 
that happened was right, and for a good purpose. You have got 
to learn that the world is not such a simple abode of bliss as you 
conceived, nor are the events of the world so beautifully ordered. 
You must not shut your eyes to facts, Gabrielle.” 

She sat puzzled and mystified while he went on pouring out to 
her his new schemes and aspirations. She only half understood, 
and it seemed to her as if the very bulwarks of her faith were 
being torn down by this skilful young reasoner. She ventured a 
timid remonstrance ; but he piled authority upon authority, and 
learning upon learning upon her, leaving her powerless to answer 
him. Some of her father’s meekness had descended upon her. 
She was ever ready to own herself in the wrong, and in the 
utmost humility she promised to study and read anew, and to 
follow her lord and master by the path he pronounced right. 

“T have been so happy,” she said to him, with a quiver in her 
voice, as she bade him good-bye, “so happy in the belief that 
God was ever revealing Himself to me in love; must I think that 
I was but playing on my own emotions, and that it was not His 
Spirit at all?” 

“No, no, no,” he said impatiently ; “Gabrielle, you must not 
push things on in that way—you women are so impetuous!” and 
he kissed her and left her. 

He stopped in Lansladron Porth and looked out towards the 
sea. 

“T half wish I had not tried to open her mind,” he said to 
himself; “after all, that complete faith is very beautiful and 
touching. It has kept her almost miraculously pure in mind and 
body. IfI destroy that, am I not destroying the very anchor of 
my hopes? When with her I feel almost a saint too; no impure 
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thought can come to me when in her presence. No, my sweet 
saint, you shall keep your childlike faith and innocence, and in 
keeping that you will save me from myself. You are the one 
chance that has come to me to draw me out of my passion—no 
passion comes near you, no passion could stir you. You will be 
my safeguard and defence.” 

He took the little locket out of his pocket and looked at it. 

“TI am glad she would not have it,” he said; “it was only in 
London that I could have thought of decking her with gold and 
gems; what slaves of the moment we are! Here I think only of 
her in her simplicity and gentleness, crowned by her shining hair 
like a pictured angel. I will give the locket to Phil—she will 
not refuse it, the little minx! I thought she was going to kiss 
me when she sprang at me. A kiss from a future sister cannot 
be very wicked. Phil will kiss me for the locket, I know.” 


Carter XII, 


Put, when she heard of her sister’s engagement, looked queerly 
at her for a moment, but said nothing. She was not accustomed 
to express much joy or sorrow at what happened to members of 
her family, and her silence was not noticed. The other children, 
by their wailings and lamentations, amply made up for her 
silence. It was only after repeated promises on Gabrielle’s part 
that they should all come and stay with her in turn that anything 
like amiability was restored in the family circle. Even then the 
serenity of the atmosphere was constantly disturbed by wailings 
and tears when it was borne in upon some particular child’s mind 
that Gabrielle was going away from them. 

Under these circumstances it was perhaps natural that she 
should wish to devote herself more entirely to them than even she 
had been accustomed to, and that Cecil’s demands upon her time 
confused her sadly as to where her duty lay. 

“You will have me always in so short a time,” she ventured to 
remark to him once, when he had been urging her to leave the 
children to put themselves to bed, and to come out for a walk 
with him ; “and they feel it so unkind of me to go out and leave 
them now.” 

“You care more for the children than you do for me,” he 
retorted bitterly, with an angry flush on his face. 

She looked at him in surprise. 


“T thought I ought to do what I could:for them while I am 
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here,” she said gently. “I would prefer to come out with you; 
but I thought I ought to attend to the children first.” 

“T wonder if you love me at all,” he said gloomily, “or are you 
too cold to know the meaning of such a word?” 

She drew back from him a little as if he had hurt her. 

“Tt pains me to hear you talk like that,” she said; “it makes 
me think less of you. If our love was to be anything, it surely 
was to help us on in doing our duty, not to render us self- 
indulgent.” 

Her eyes were so sweet and gentle, her face so composed, that, 
as he looked at her, he felt not only ashamed of himself, but a 
little remorseful. How little she comprehended the manner of 
man he was! What a world iay before her of which her feet had 
never yet touched the threshold! He felt as if to draw her into 
it was to lower her. Yet he must, or she could never com- 
prehend him. , 

“What do you take me for ?” he said, drawing her towards him— 
“a monster of selfishness, because I like to enjoy your society ?” 

She smiled, and took his hand, and put it to her lips. It was 
the first caress she had ever offered him. 

“T think you are the best man in the world, except my father,” 
she said ; “‘ you are only teasing me now. I look forward to being 
with you always, and you will help me to be so much better than 
Iam. I am afraid sometimes that I love the dear children too 
much—am too anxious about them, am not trustful enough that 
God will provide for them all. Sometimes,” and her voice quivered 
at the heinousness of her fault, “it seems to me as if I felt that 
God could not provide for them unless I were here to take care 
of them;” and she tried to smile, but a tear quivered on her 
eyelashes. 

It puzzled him a little what to say to her. 

“You must not make an idol of your family,” he said at last. 
“You have other and new duties before you now.” 

“‘Yes—as your wife,” she replied. “I hope I shall be able 
to help you a great deal. “ Lord Roscarrock has started so many 
good things in Lansladron. I hope I shall be of real use to you 
there.” 

It was not quite what he meant, but he let it pass. It was 
difficult to tell her that it was himself she was to devote herself 
to, not his parish. 

His words had an effect on her, however. She believed it to be 
her duty to obey the man who was to be her husband. Gradually 
little by little, she strove to draw her heart away from the children 
who had been her solace and joy. From that day she gradually 
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ceased to perform many little offices for the children that were not 
exactly matters of necessity, but more of love. She still taught 
them their lessons, and washed and dressed them; but she did 
not hold them in her arms in spare moments, and caress and fondle 
them, and tell them stories, as had been her wont; and whenever 
she could she escaped from them, and went for long solitary 
rambles upon the cliffs. 

She was not happy at this time of her life. The rooting up of 
the old life gave her keen pain, and so far, at least, she saw little 
alleviation in the future. Had she been in love with Cecil, the 
case would have been quite different. The admiration she felt for 
his qualifications somehow left her heart very bare and empty. 
She accepted this loneliness of spirit as a necessary incident to all 
human affairs, believing that perfect communion of soul was 
possible only between a soul andits Creator. Perhaps, even, she 
gloried a little in her heart-hunger; it was an evidence to her 
that she was not setting up an idol of flesh for herself. Had 
Cecil known how little he was to her, he would have been very 
much disgusted. She applied his words about her family to him- 
self, and was careful not to raise an idol in her mind, and did her 
best not to love him too much, lest she should offend a higher good 
and debase both himself and her. His saintly attributes were 
what she rejoiced in, not his human personality. She cared more 
for the theology that fell from his lips than the kisses that came 
from them. The former she welcomed ; the latter she shrank from. 

Her father never spoke to her of her intended marriage. 
Perhaps he did not like the husband she had chosen. Perhaps he 
was not convinced that she loved him. Fathers and mothers who 
have loved in their time are not always so blind as young people 
imagine ; but they sometimes have the grace to remain quiet ; and 
that was the case with Mr. Ferrars. 

So marriage with Gabrielle meant a weaning from the world, 
not a closer connection with it, She looked forward to her life at 
Lansladron as a girl might look forward to the cloister—as a state 
wherein opportunities for leading the spiritual life would be more 
abundant than they were at present; when the cares of poverty 
and a numerous family would no longer weigh her down, but she 
would be free to walk hand-in-hand with her husband to heaven. 
Curiously enough, before this engagement of hers she had never 
looked upon the children as hindrances in her path. She strove to 
do so now, and to shut her heart as far as possible against them. 

By way of following out a line of conduct that she believed 
would be pleasing to her saintly lover, Gabrielle made for herself 
a series of rules with regard to devotional exercises, and imposed 
2H 2 
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penances upon herself when she was unable to carry them out. 
Sometimes there was a great accumulation of penances on hand, 
for she had very little time to herself. Practically she was nurse- 
maid and governess to six children; and when Thecla fell ill, as 
she often did, and required constant attention both day and night, 
she had little or no time for devotional exercise of any sort. 

Perhaps the strain upon her mind of late was too much for her 
powers, or it may have been the close confinement to the house 
incidental on Thecla’s illness ; but Gabrielle’s face grew so pale 
and wan that her father grew alarmed, and one sweet July after- 
noon he insisted on her going for a walk upon the cliffs. 

It seemed to her that this would be a good time for her to work 
off some of her self-imposed penances. These consisted of repeat- 
ing certain psalms and prayers. Her lips were busy with psalms 
all the way down to the cliffs. The prayers had to be said kneel- 
ing, so when she got to the cliffs she went down the grassy slopes 
until she came above the precipitous rocks no human foot could 
scale—rocks that went down a sheer descent of three hundred 
feet into the sea. 

She was on a sort of promontory that commanded a view of the 
whole bay towards the north. Far below her lay the broad 
yellow sands, green in places with the shallow pools left by reced- 
ing waves. Huge masses of rock stood in brown and purple 
grandeur, like islands upon the beach, with the half-tide curling 
white about their bases. Yellow and orange glowed the lichens on 
their seared and furrowed faces, as the western sunlight came over 
the rippling sea to them. 

The beauty of sunny sea and sky ; the glitter of the tiny waves 
that meandered about the seaweed-covered rocks so far below; the 
sight of headland following headland, and island after island, away 
to the blue north, soothed and calmed the girl’s troubled spirit. 
As she knelt beside a great lichen-covered rock, with her arms 
thrown idly across it, she forgot to pray, and her thoughts slipped 
back into their old channels of restful confidence. Her eyes 
wandered carelessly over the scene, from blue sea to blue sky, 
from hoary rocks to glistening sand. Her formal petitions stopped, 
there was no occasion for words between her and her Maker, for 
as far as lies within the power of a human soul, they understood 
one another at that moment. Presently, with an effort, she roused 
herself and brought her thoughts from heaven to earth. She had 
not said half her penance. 

With lagging lips she began her muttered petitions again. 
Suddenly she paused; something had arrested her attention on 
the beach below. 
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Some little way from where she was, a zigzag path had 
been cut in the side of the cliff that led down to the beach. 
Between that path and the promontory on which she knelt was 
the least-used part of the beach, for visitors generally preferred 
to go northward, where the islands and great caverns lay. Down 
almost below her was a little sheltered recess among the rocks, 
cut off from view from almost all parts of the beach, but distinctly 
visible from above. Sitting on a rock in this recess was a man. 
She knew him at once. His hat was off and lying on the sands ; 
his face was upturned; she could see it perfectly ; he was looking 
into the eyes of a girl who sat beside him, and that girl was 
Philomena. 

She thought at first that she had gone mad, and that the 
whole thing was an illusion of her senses. She rose up with a 
shriek, and pressed her hands upon her eyes. She was going 
mad, or the devil was tempting her as he tempted men of old 
with false visions and inventions of his own wicked mind to 
destroy the souls of the weak. She would look again, and it 
would all have vanished away as a dream, for she had called upon 
God to aid her in her anguish, and He would not forsake her if 
she trusted in Him. 

She looked again. The man’s arms were round the girl’s neck, 
and her face was upon his. She dashed her head down upon the 
rough, scarred rock and bruised the white skin so that the blood 
trickled down into her eyes. She never heeded it, for she lay 
quite still with her face upon the gray lichen, and her arms out- 
stretched. 

She would not look again; why should she spy upon him? 
Curiously enough, she was more indignant with him than with 
Phil. Unconsciously, she had fallen into her father’s habit of 
considering Phil as a spoilt child who was not quite responsible 
for her actions. That she was disgusted with her sister was but 
natural, for, to a girl like Gabrielle, to kiss any man to whom 
she was not engaged would have been something too monstrously 
shameless to be thought of. But her chief pain lay in the 
collapse of her idol. Here was a man whom she had believed to 
be a saint behaving no better than a common sinner, flirting 
with and kissing a girl little more than a child, and the sister of 
his betrothed. That the action was merely a fraternal one in 
anticipation was not to be believed, for time and place must have 
been arranged upon beforehand, and, innocent as Gabrielle was, 
she felt that the embrace she had witnessed was not one of 
brotherly affection only. 

Her senses were too confused to take in the situation very 
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accurately. Had the cliffs fallen into the water and the sea 
appeared on the dry land, it would not have astonished her very 
much more than the sight she had witnessed. She had, s0 to 
speak, to begin again at the beginning and reconstruct her world. 
All that of late she had esteemed most sacred had collapsed, and 
she must turn elsewhere for support, and learn her lesson of life 
over again. 

Fortunately for her, she had so little vanity in her composition, 
that the sense of being slighted for another woman was not a very 
keen pain to her. That she should and did feel outraged in her 
affections was but right. She had been shamefully deceived by 
the one man who had made it his business to be the person she 
should wholly trust. But she did not feel the humiliation of 
having another woman preferred before her very keenly, because 
the very nature of that preference was a passion that she had 
never felt and could not understand. From the first her love 
for Cecil had been of the mind more than of the heart; so, keenly 
as the breaking of her idol pained her, she did not feel as 
personally humiliated as if she had regarded him with a more 
earthly passion. 

She lifted her head after a time and wiped the blood from her 
face. She carefully averted her eyes from the beach ; she required 
no further confirmation of what she had seen. As she rose, her 
little note-book, with its list of broken rules and half-performed 
penances, fluttered down to her feet. With gesture of disgust, 
almost of abhorrence, she stooped and picked it up and flung it 
with all her strength out into the sea. It turned, and its loose 
white leaves flapped and shivered in the wind, as it fell slowly 
down, turning over and over, into the waves below. Like some 
unwilling spirit with useless soiled white wings, its pencil-lined 
pages fell lower and lower. She leant perilously near the edge 
to watch its final engulfment. It was a mere trifling incident; 
but it seemed to her in that moment as though it was a symbol of 
the delusion that had lately wrapped her round, and that she had 
now cast from her to fall into the waves of the silent past, as she 
threw the note-book into the sea. 

“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” she murmured 
to herself, as she turned her face from the sea and bent her 
steps inland; “out of the horrible pit, and from the mouths of 
the lions, has He brought me and delivered me.” 

She stopped suddenly, and her brows contracted with thought, 
while her eyes left the heavens for the earth. 

Philomena? Was her deliverance to come out of her sister’s 
shame? The thought was so horrible to her that she sank down 
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upon the short soft turf and burst into the first tears she had 
shed since her new knowledge came to her. Her deliverance had 
been hardly wrought if it had come by the price of a sister. 
With her heart torn with anguish she lay and wept. She did not 
see what todo. It was easy enough to give up the man who had 
deceived her; but how was she to save her sister ? 

“Tf Phil loves him,” she thought, “she must believe in him as 
I have done; she could not love him otherwise, and some day she 
will find him out and be wretched! He will not be true to her 
any more than he has been true to me! What shall I do to save 
her ?” 

What could she do? Phil knew that he was her lover, yet she 
had accepted his caresses. What could reach her, what could 
touch her, after that? She did not see anything that she could 
do save to quietly restore to him his freedom. If they really 
loved each other they would marry. If not, then Gabrielle must 
carry her hideous secret safe for Phil’s sake. 

That sister’s shame so pressed upon her that she felt that she 
could not bear to give the scene she had witnessed as her reason 
even to Cecil for breaking off her engagement. He might infer 
that she knew something of the sort if he chose; but she could 
not bring herself to use such an argument. 

When she reached home she went to her room, intending to 
write a letter to Cecil at once; but she was not suffered to remain 
there, for the children came clamouring to her door to say that 
tea was waiting for her, and she must come down. 

Phil was not there; and in answer to Mr. Ferrars’ inquiry, one 
of the boys told him that Phil had said she was going to 
Boskennac, a distant inland farm, to see about some chickens that 
were for sale. 

“Phil makes such wonderful bargains,” Mrs. Ferrars said. “I 
don’t know how it is, but the people let her have things for 
nearly half what they sell them to me for. Only last week she 
walked down to the Porth and bought a pair of fine fowls for two 
shillings ; I am sure I could not have got them under three and 
sixpence. And wherever she goes it is the same, and she tells me 
she has no trouble about it, either ; that the farmers let her have 
things at her own price.” 

“What a very curious thing!” said Mr. Ferrars musingly. 
“T have fancied of late, certainly, that meat and various sorts of 
poultry have appeared upon our table far more frequently than of 
yore. But I trust, my love, that Phil does not beat the people 
down in their prices beyond what they ought to get for their 
produce. We must be fair and just in all our dealings.” 
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“No; the things are not so cheap as all that, Wilbraham; but 
I must say that Phil has the knack of making five shillings 
go as far as I can seven or eight.” 

“Gaby,” said one of the boys, “what are you turning red and 
white for?” 

“Gabrielle is tired after her walk, and with nursing Thecla,” 
said his mother quickly. Since Gabrielle’s engagement, Mrs. 
Ferrars had been very gentle with her eldest daughter. She was 
doing very well for herself by taking the Vicar of Lansladron, and 
had left the lord to fall to Phil’s share. “You must not make 
remarks upon people’s appearance, Polycarp; it is very rude.” 

Phil presently made her appearance, and slipped into her seat. 

“T have not got the chickens,” she said; “they were running 
about the yard. I am going to-morrow to fetch them.” 

“Tt is a long walk for you, dear,” said Mrs. Ferrars approvingly ; 
“are you tired ?” 

“No, not a bit; Gaby, what are you crying for?” 

With a face in which horror and pity were strangely blended, 
Gabrielle, with eyes full of tears, fixed them full on Phil’s inquiring 
face. There was such agony and supplication in the glance that 
surely none save Phil could have borne it unmoved. That young 
person in a well-conducted manner went on eating bread and butter. 
Unable to contain herself any longer, Gabrielle, with a passionate 
sob, turned, and went out of the room. 

“What is all the fuss about?” asked Phil innocently, as she 
helped herself to another slice ; “is it gratitude for my having had 
such a tramp? or is the prospect of chicken for dinner too exciting 
for Gaby’s nerves? There isn’t any more milk; Polly, go out in 
the kitchen and see if there is any there.” 

Mr. Ferrars looked uneasily at his wife. Gabrielle had never 
behaved in this way in her life before. 

“Her nerves are overdone by sitting up with Thecla,” said 
Mrs. Ferrars. “I will take the child to-night. Phil and Polly, 
you have been very unkind children. When your sister is gone 
uway to live, as she very soon will be, you will miss her then, both 
of you.” 

At this allusion to Gabrielle’s departure, the twins set up a 
terrific howl, in which Cyrilla joined them, Gabrielle’s engagement 
having been received with strong expressions of disapproval by all 
the youthful members of the family. 

No amount of soothing on the part of the elders being able to 
restore peace of mind to the children, who were under the 
impression that Gabrielle’s retirement meant that she had left them 
for ever, Mrs. Ferrars was threatening to whip them all round, and 
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Mr. Ferrars was going in search of his daughter, when Gabrielle 
herself appeared. 

“Hush! hush! darlings,” she said, kneeling down and drawing 
their baby heads upon her bosom; “ hush! hush! darlings.” 

“You not to go away; you not to get married!” shrieked 
Cyrilla, flinging her arms about her neck and nearly crushing the 
twins’ heads in the violence of the embrace. “Gaby! Gaby! don’t 
go away and leave us.” 

“Don’t go away!” pleaded the twins, holding her with all their 
little strength. 

Gabrielle looked up at her father from where she knelt, with the 
children clinging about her. 

“Dear father!” she said, and her eyes were very steadfast and 
clear, “1 am not going to marry Mr. Vaughan!” 

Her words fell like a thunder-clap upon the assembly. Mrs. 
Ferrars started up from her chair; Mr. Ferrars dropped into his. 
Irenzus stood on his head with a whoop of delight; and Phil 
poured herself out another cup of tea after a moment’s pause, 
chinking the teapot against the cup as she did so: was it that 
even Phil’s hand shook a little ? 

“Not going to marry Mr. Vaughan!” repeated her father 
slowly; while the children, reassured by Gabrielle’s assumption of 
her old manner towards them, to which of late they had been 
strangers, snuggled against her on the floor in perfect content, and 
put their thumbs in their mouths. 

She sank down beside them and drew them on her lap. 

“You will let me stay here, dear father?” she said, “for I can 
never marry Mr. Vaughan—never !” 

“ And why not, indeed?” asked her mother, surprise having for 
the moment literally deprived her of speech. “Yesterday he 
seemed good enough for you, and why not to-day? Perhaps you 
have quarrelled, and are taking this way of showing your temper ?” 

Gabrielle made no answer. She kept her eyes fixed upon her 
father. 

“T cannot marry him,” she said ; “I have my own reasons, but 
{ beg of you not to make me give them.” 

“Reasons, indeed!” shrieked Mrs. Ferrars, now fully alive to 
the momentous nature of Gabrielle’s opposition. ‘“ You shall give 
me your reasons first—a pretty thing, indeed, for a chit like you to 
play fast and loose with a man in his position !” 

“Silence!” said her husband, getting up and drawing his tall 
thin form to its full height, while he looked round upon the 


company with a glance as unlike his usual mild gaze as could well 
be conceived. 
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Mrs. Ferrars had never seen him so angry in her life; and the 
words she was about to speak faltered on her tongue. 

“Silence!” he repeated, looking around him so that even the 
boys turned pale; they had not thought such energy and passion 
lay within their father; “‘ not another word do any of you speak 
to Gabrielle on this subject! She is the best judge of what is 
right for her to do—and whatever she does I acquiesce in, and 
give my authority to! Gabrielle is not going to marry Mr. 
Vaughan! As long as I have a roof over my head, her place as 
the eldest of my children is by me, and she is more than trebly 
welcome to the best I can give her! Rise up, my child, and come: 
with me into my study! You can let her go, little ones ; Sister 
Gabrielle is not going away from us at all. Remember my 
commands, all of you: not another word is to be spoken to 
Gabrielle on this subject! ” 

And, with an energy and determination that had not been seen 
in him for many a year, Mr. Ferrars raised his daughter from her 
lowly position, and, drawing her hand within his arm, marched 
with her out of the room. 

“Gracious me!” said Phil, as she pushed her chair back from 
the table, and shook the crumbs out of her dress, “ what a fuss to 
make about nothing! I am sure I have not the slightest wish to 
know why Gaby thinks fit to break off her engagement ! ” 

“Tam awfully glad!” said Ireneeus; “what did she ever think 
of marrying thuch a thoopid duffer ath Vaughan for!” 

Mrs. Ferrars had left the room; she was too angry to trust 
herself in the children’s presence. All her old jealousy of Gabrielle 
had revived and been added to. She almost felt that she hated 
the daughter who had brought a rebuke from her husband upon 
her before their children. 

Phil yawned. 

“T don’t think it is very interesting,” she said; “‘I dare say 
Gaby and he quarrelled. You had better not say anything to her 
about it, as papa does not wish it.” 

And Phil went up into her room, and took a pretty little gold 
and turquoise locket out of a box in her pocket and tried the 
general effect of it at her throat before the looking-glass. 


CuaptTer XIII. 


Putt, walking across the wide bare fields that led to Boskennac, 
the next day, kept her eyes busily employed. She was not 
admiring the wide sweep of hills that to the west and south 
encircled the upland she was upon, nor much occupied in 
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discerning the various wild-flowers that grew more profusely than 
the crops upon the stony fields. She was far from any highroad, 
uncertain tracks across the stubble and between the small dry 
roots being the only footpaths. Open and treeless as was the 
country, no very great distance could be seen along the paths 
because of the great stone hedges that separate the little queerly- 
shaped fields. They were veritable walls of stone, with bushes 
and brambles and wild-flowers growing all over them—pretty 
enough, but limiting the vision of the adjoining fields in a way 
that Phil did not care about. 

He had never kept her waiting so long before ; she had passed 
their usual trysting-place three fields back. Had he received 
Gabrielle’s letter, and had that prevented his coming? Phil had 
done her best to get a peep at it by offering to go to the post- 
office on the evening before; at least she mentioned that she 
was going to Mrs. Higgins’s shop, which was also the post-office, 
but no notice had been taken of her offer ; and Phil believed, though 
she was not quite sure, that her father had walked into Lansladron 
himself after supper. Anyhow, he had been out until very late. 

She did not see Cecil, although she waited more than half an 
hour for him on her way. She had to go on to the farm and 
make the best bargain she could with the farmer’s wife for a pair 
of fowls. She did not get them on such good terms as usual, or 
so her mother would have thought, for Phil had on this occasion 
no money in her purse but the eighteenpence her mother had 
given her—another shilling would have made all the difference, 
and procured a fine pair of plump fowls instead of one huge old 
cock, who appeared likely to prove extremely tough; but Phil’s 
bank had not turned up, so she was fain to do the best she could 
without it. 

She met him on her way back. He was coming moodily across 
the fields with his head bent, the long skirts of his black coat 
flapping sullenly in the breeze. The expression on his face was 
so savage, so morose, that most girls would have felt afraid of 
encountering him and engaging him in speech. 

“Dear me!” cried Phil with a toss of her head, indicating 
profound astonishment, as she came opposite him in the narrow 
pathway; “this is a nice time to call three o'clock. Have you 
got the toothache?” 

He bit his lips so savagely, and giared at her from under his 
eyebrows in such a manner, that Phil, feigning sudden fatigue, 
dropped her basket heavily upon the ground 

“Oh, my arms are so tired!” she exclaimed, locking her hands. 
and lifting her arms and shoulders with a weary gesture. 


— —————— 
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He had to pick up the basket, of course, and carry it for 
her. 

She gave a little laugh, and clasped her hands over his arm. 

“ You are so nice and kind,” she said, with a sigh of relief. “I 
never will believe it when people say you have a nasty unkind 
temper—never ! ” 

His face belied her praise as he asked : 

“So you have heard that opinion of me expressed, have you; 
may I ask by whom?” 

Phil dropped his arm and started back in sudden affright. 

“Oh, I ought not to have said that!” she cried, in a tone of 
the deepest penitence. “I did not mean to tell tales; please 
don’t think of it again. J don’t believe it, anyhow; you are 
alway so kind and good to me.” 

“T wish I had never seen you!” he gasped, turning a white 
face full of fury upon her; “do you know what you have brought 
me to, you little fiend ? ” 

Phil dropped her hands and stared at him with her wide-opened, 
baby blue eyes. There was a little tremor about her lips as if she 
was going to cry. . 

“Why did I ever yield to you?” he went on, clenching the 
handle of the basket and speaking low and fast; “ the first day I 
ever saw you I knew a devil lurked behind your eyes. The evil 
in me rose up to respond to its like in you, just as with your 
sister every good feeling that was ever in me rose up and 
blossomed while in her presence, even if it was cut down by you 
afterwards. You have been as an evil spirit to me, Phil, drawing 
me away from the one chance that was left to me of quitting my 
wretched self, and leading a new life with an angel for a guide 
and companion. Good God! I see it now; why did I never see 
before how far above me she is in every thought and aspiration ? 
Poor miserable fool! I thought to guide her when she was at the 
very doors of heaven itself, and I was in the nethermost pit. 
Phil, why did you ever come and entice me away from her ?” 

They had been walking on while he was speaking, and had now 
reached a stile made of three great granite boulders that formed a 
set of stepping-stones. Phil seated herself on the topmost. 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,” she said composedly. 
“The door of heaven is about the last place you want to enter in 
at for a bit, I should say. You have a very good time of it here. 
You are a dear to carry that basket for me; sit down and rest 
yourself on this stone, and put your head on my knee. Has 
somebody been vexing you?” 

And she smiled up into his face with her childlike eyes. 
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“T won’t sit down,” he said; “don’t come near me. [I feel as 
if you were the devil, Phil.” 

Phil laughed outright; then, shaking off her hat, ran her 
slender fingers through her short golden curls, pulling them out 
to the full of their curly length. 

“What a shocking temper you are in, and what naughty 
language you use!” she said at length. “I really shall believe 
that you are not as nice as you seem, after all,” and she glanced 
shyly up at him from under her hair. 

“Tell me what you mean,” he said, coming closer to her, and 
standing before her. 

She shook her head. 

“Let me know,” he said, roughly catching her hands and 
holding them back from her face. “I will know what you mean 
by these innuendos. Phil, do you know what has happened to 
me—the disgrace that has come to me; the humiliation that has 
overtaken me, and of which you are the cause? Phil, do you 
know that if I were as much of a man as Wilfrid is, I should blow 
my brains out, or somebody else’s—yours, perhaps.” 

As he went on speaking, pouring out his shame and his 
writhing of spirit to the girl before him, she kept her great blue 
eyes fixed full upon him. They had their usual blank, slightly 
wondering expression of infancy in them at first; this gradually 
changed to bewilderment; then two great tears came slowly 
welling up in them. She did not shrink, nor glance away, nor 
lower her eyelids, as most women would have done. As a child 
she gazed up into his eyes, feeling no shame for the thoughts that 
made hers overflow, but as a child suffering her pain to be seen 
and condoled with. 

He could not stand it; if she had protested, or turned her face 
away, or wept like a woman, he could have heaped scorn upon 
scorn upon her; but this plaintive, childish gaze, with the great 

tears welling up into her eyes, overcame him: he felt as a strong 
man might feel at beating a little, feeble, innocent child. When 
the tears broke and rolled down over her cheeks, he clasped her 
in his arms and vowed that he had not meant what he said, and 
besought her not to cry, but to forgive him, and he would never 
wound her more. 

Phil was glad to be clasped to his breast ; the fierce grip of his 
hands had hurt her, and she could not help crying. It was 
pleasanter to be petted than scolded ; and while he was murmuring 
his repentance over her head she had made up her mind which 
line to take. 

“Then it is because you are free that’you have been calling me 
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such naughty names,” she said, when at last he paused and asked 
her what she was thinking about; “Gaby has given you up, has 
she not?” 

“T had a letter from her this morning,” he said. “ Phil, she 
does not say so, but I think she must know about us,” he added 
in a whisper. 

Phil raised her head, and threw her arms round his neck with a 
Jaugh, saying as she did so: 

“Oh, you dear old silly! why haven’t you a title and sixteen 
thousand a year of your own?” 

He staggered so that the girl had to hold him. 

“Phil, Phil!” he cried hoarsely; “you cannot mean that! 
She could not—don’t make me disbelieve in her, or I shall believe 
indeed that you are an evil spirit come to tempt me. Phil, she 
cannot be false, and he—he is my friend.” 

Phil shrugged her shoulders. 

“Have it your own way,” she said; “Lord Roscarrock does 
not come to see me; that I know well enough—he hates the sight 
of me, I believe. He was at our house last week, however. 
Perhaps he comes to see papa—I don’t know; he may like to 
hear about early martyrs, for all I can tell, and, what’s more, I 
don’t care. I am tired of sitting here in the sun, so I shall go 
home, and many thanks for the pretty compliments you have 
paid me.” 

And Phil stooped and picked the basket up from the grass 
where it had been lying. 

He snatched it away from her. 

“You shall not leave me like this,” he said passionately: all 
the smooth graciousness of the man of the world had gone from 
him ; not a vestige remained of his pretty manner, that had made 
him the delight of ladies and the chosen model of the young men 
of his set. Wilfrid could not have spoken more brutally, nor 
probably been half as harsh in his manner, as this young 
dilettante in his rougher moments, when civilisation was off him 
and the animal man appeared underneath. 

“You shall not leave me like this,” he said; ‘“‘ you have chased 
away my good angel—I know you have: I don’t believe a word 
about her and Arthur. She is as pure as an angel; and it is 
your and my doings that have cut her off from me, and now you 
pretend to leave me. It will not do,.Phil; if I may not have her, 
I will have you. Sometimes I think I love you best. You suit 
me best, I know; Gabrielle dwelt in a region into which I could 
not follow her. You and I, little one, will be able to jog along 
together pretty evenly. It will be some consolation, perhaps, to 
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feel that my wife does not dwell in a higher moral atmosphere 
than I do myself. I have sinned for you, and now I am going to 
keep you, little woman ;” and he clutched her face between his 
hands and kissed it passionately and fiercely over and over again. 

“ The price of sin,” he said, as he desisted at last, and, leaning 
against the stile, held her in his arms; “it doesn’t turn to dust 
and ashes, after all, as the good little books say it does. Your 
lips are very sweet and pleasant, Phil, with not even a savour of 
Dead Sea fruit upon them: who knows, perhaps the little books 
are not true, and one can sin and be very happy afterwards?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by talking about sin,” pouted 
Phil; “ you kissed me, and you were going to be my brother. I 
said that at the very beginning—don’t you remember, here in 
these very fields, when you met me once, and wanted to kiss me 
good-bye? I said ‘asa brother’ then; I remember I did.” 

“T remember it too,” he said with a loud laugh; “yes, you 
were quite right and proper, Phil, and the kisses were very 
brotherly—were they not?—especially yesterday's down on the 
beach. Let brotherly love continue; here is another, Phil. 
Shall I kiss Gabrielle like that—would you be jealous?” 

“‘Jealous—why should I be jealous?” asked Phil; “I am 
never jealous. But, Cecil, I don’t think Gaby would like to hear 
of this just yet, for she might be jealous, you know. We must 
keep it dark for a little while.” 

“ Dark,” he said; “oh yes! that is the kind of thing that suits 
it best. Never fear; I will not say a word, Phil.” 

She rose up very demurely. 

“IT must go now,” she said; “please to pick up my basket 
for me.” 

“Tll carry it,’ he replied, swinging it in his hand as he 
followed her over the stile. “Fancy, Phil, I shall have to carry 
all your burdens for the future; I hope they won’t be very 
heavy ones. Yes, I do; Ihope they will be very heavy—I will do 
anything for you, Phil. How divinely pretty you look when your 
lashes touch your cheek! I think they are longer than Gabrielle’s 
—I am sure they are; everything of yours is prettier than 
Gabrielle’s. Don’t you think I have shown my good taste in 
preferring you, Phil?” 

“That would not be proper for me to say,” said Phil demurely. 
“ Please do not swing that basket about so; there are eggs in it. 
You really must turn off at this path, or we shall meet somebody, 
and it will not do for me to be seen walking with you to-day. 
Good-bye.” 

“Oh, Phil, Phil, the wise and prudent!” he said. “Little 
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Phil, you must manageeverything for me—you do it so well. We 
shall always be on good terms, you know, Phil, because there is 
something that we can never talk about to anybody else; that is 
sure to bind us together, will it not?” 

There was a glance in Phil’s eyes as she looked sideways upon 
her companion that perhaps augured ill for the continuance of that 
close bond of union. He did not see it; his eyes were roaming 
over the distant downs and the gray roofs of St. Mervain, where 
they lay stony and bare under the bright sunshine. 

“Tt was only that you were fonder of me,” she said; “ was 
there anything so dreadfully wicked in that?” 

He turned round and stared at her—vacantly at first ; then his 
face lit up with a ghastly smile. 

“ Wicked ?—oh no!” he said. ‘“ What a fool I was to think 
loving you could be wicked! We began with a kiss, Phil; such 
a little thing, so soon over, and the next one comes so easily and 
naturally, and those that follow are pleasant, are they not, little 
Phil? We will go on kissing until the end, and laugh at those 
who tell us such things are wrong. How hot the sun burns, does 
it not? and you and I are such little things in this great scorched 
world; we look but black shadows here in this great sandy plain 
to any one from afar—mere tiny dots, and God is a very long way 
off, is He not, little woman? we are only two out of so many, so 
many, who kiss and go wrong. I will have another kiss, Phil, 
and another and another ; somehow, I do not trust you out of my 
sight. Another kiss, Phil; it was not worth while going through 
it all to be baulked so soon.” 

“T must go,” said Phil; “there is somebody driving along the 
road, and they can see over the hedge. Now do go away, and I 
will come down to the Porth to-morrow afternoon. Do go; 
good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” he said, and turned abruptly and left her, never 
pausing to look back, but keeping his head bent, and his hat 
pulled down over his eyes. Perhaps his appearance was not 
sufficiently lover-like to please Phil, for she pursed up her lips and 
shook her head as she turned and went over the stile that led into 
the highroad coming up from the Porth, and a branch of which 
led into St. Mervain village. 











